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To friends of ‘“ The Strand,” 
Old and New, 


Near and Far 


—Greeting | 


Tus is the end of the Tenth year of the publication of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE, and it comes at the same time as the issue of the One Thousandth 
number of 77#-Bits. 

I should like, therefore, personally to thank all those who have so 
consistently patronized these two publications, with which I am so closely 
identified. 

The reception given to THE STRAND MaGazINE was from the first most 
gratifying ; and it has been said that a new era in magazines was created by 
its appearance. 

As with 77+Bits, so in the case of THE STRAND MaGazINE, there have 
been many who have followed the lead thus given. Of this I do not complain ; 
the world is wide. 

We have been fortunate enough to secure a brilliant band of writers, many 
of whom will, I hope, continue to work for the Magazine in the years to come. 

The following amongst many others have been contributors :— 


THE LATE GRANT ALLEN. Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 

F. ANSTEY. Sirk FRANCIS MONTEFIORE, BART. 
LorRD AVEBURY. ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Sirk ROBERT BALL. CouNTESS OF MUNSTER. 

ROBERT BARR. Dr. NANSEN. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD. Max O’RELL. 

Sir WALTER BESANT. GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 

C. E. BoRCHGREVINK. James Payn. 

Miss BRADDON. MAX PEMBERTON. 

FRANK T. BULLEN. CLARK RUSSELL. 

CARMEN SYLVA. THE LATE LorpD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 
Conan DOYLE. J. HoL_t SCHOOLING. 

MANVILLE FENN. CLEMENT SCOTT. 

GEORGE GISSING. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Bret Harte. JULEs VERNE. 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE. H. G. WELLs. 

W. W. JAcoss. STANLEY WEYMAN. 

RUDYARD KIPLING, JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

H.W. Lucy. 





It is a source of satisfaction. to know that, whilst we have received such 
assistance from authors and artists, THe STRAND MaGaziNE has been able to 
create or enhance many reputations. 

The following facts and figures relate to the production of twenty half- 
yearly volumes, or 120 monthly parts. Every copy contains, approximately, 
62,000 words of matter, not counting the advertisement pages. Thus the 
120 parts have, including the double numbers, over 8,000,000 words 
of original work. These have been furnished by over 600 different authors 
in some 1,800 contributions. They have been selected from matter sent in 
at the rate ef some 4,000 manuscripts annually, which for the ten years 
brings us to a total of 40,000 manuscripts submitted for consideration. 

In order to illustrate the goo short stories which have appeared in the 
pages of ‘THe STRAND, twenty of the leading black-and-white artists have been 
constantly employed during the ten years, while a considerably larger number 
have contributed occasionally. Many of these have actually found their 
first stepping-stone in the pages of THE STRAND, and are now recognised as 
being at the head of their profession. The illustrations, including photographs, 
number 17,000, out of which there are 7,000 original drawings, which leaves a 
total of 10,000 photographs which had never been published before. 

It is an interesting fact that, while at first THE SrRAND MAGAZINE had very 
little sale in America, it has now taken firm hold there and has a very widespread 


circulation. 


At the end of our Tenth year I beg personally to thank those who have 


been associated with me in the conduct of the Magazine, also contributors who 
have given such good work, and the artists who have added such a charm to its 
pages: further, I wish to thank that large body of the public who have con- 


tinuously favoured THE StRAND Maé6aziNE with their valued support. 
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By L. T. MEADE 
J AM David Ross’s wife. I was 
a married to him a month ago. 

I have lived through the peril 

We and escaped the danger. What 

NOT . . 

oJ CN a I have lived through, how it 

pened, _— story tells. 


— happened, and why it hap- 
My maiden name was Flower 


I spent my early days on the 
travelling about from place to place and 
learning much of Bohemian life and 
Bohemian ways. When I was eighteen years 
of age my father got an appointment in 
London. We went to live there—my father, 
my mother, two brothers, a sister, and 
myself. Before I was twenty I was engaged 

David Ross. David was a landed pro- 
prietor. He had good means, and was in 
my eyes the finest fellow in the world. In 
appearance he was stalwart and _broad- 
shouldered, with a complexion as dark as a 
gipsy. He had a passionate and almost 
wild look in his eyes, and his wooing of me 
was very determined, and I might almost say 
stormy. 

When first he proposed for me I refused 
him from a curious and unaccountable sense 
of fear, but that night I was miserable, and 
when two days after he repeated his offer, I 
accepted him, for I discovered that, whatever 
his character, he was the man I could alone 
love in all the world. 

He told me something of his history. His 
father had died when he was a baby, and he 
had spent all the intervening years, except 
when at school and the University, with his 
mother. His mother’s name was Lady Sarah 
Ross. On her own mother’s side she was of 
Spanish extraction, but she was the daughter 
of Earl Reighley. She was a great recluse, 
and David gave me to understand that her 
character and ways of life were peculiar. 

_ “You must be prepared for eccentricities 
in connection with my mother,” he said. “I 
see her, perhaps, through rose - coloured 
spectacles, for she is to me the finest and 
the most interesting woman, with the excep- 
tion of yourself, in the world. Her love 
for me is a very strange and a very deep 
passion. 
my marrying. Until I met you, I have 
yielded to her very marked wishes in this 
respect. I can do so no longer. All the 


Ba 


Dalrymple. 
Continent, 


She has always opposed the idea of 
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same, I am almost afraid to tell her that we 
are engaged.” 

“Your account of your mother is rather 
alarming,” I could not help saying. “ Must 
I live with her after we are married, David ?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, with some 
abruptness. “You and I live at my place, 
Longmore ; she goes to the Dower House.” 

“She will feel being deposed from her 
throne very acutely,” I said. 

“Tt will be our object in life, Flower, not 
to let her feel he answered. “I look 
forward with the deepest interest to your 
conquering her, to your winning her love. 
When you once win it, it is yours for 
ever.” 

All the time David was speaking I felt that 
he was hiding Something. He was holding 
himself in check. With all his pluck and 
dash and daring, there was a weight on his 
mind, something which caused him, although 
he would not admit it, a curious sensation of 
uneasiness. 

We had 


been engaged for a fortnight 
when he wrote to Lady Sarah apprising hur 


of the fact. His letter received no answer. 
After a week, by his request, I wrote to her, 
but neither did she notice my letter. 

At last, a month after our letters were 
written, I received a very cordial invitation 
from Lady Sarah. She invited me to spend 
Christmas with David and herself at Longmore. 
She apologized for her apparent rudeness in 
not writing sooner, but said she had not been 
well. She would give me, she said, a very 
hearty welcome, and hoped I would visit the 
old place in the second week in December 
and remain over Christmas. 

“You will-have a quiet time,” she wrote, 
“not dull, for you. will be with David ; but if 
you are accustomed to London and the ways 
of society, you must not expect to find them 
at Longmore.” 

Of course I accepted her invitation. Our 
wedding was to take place on the roth of 
January. My trousseau was well under 
way, and I started for Longmore on a cer- 
tain snowy afternoon, determined to enjoy 
myself and to like Lady Sarah in spite of her 
eccentricities. 

Longmore was a rambling old place situ- 
ated on the borders of Salisbury Plain. The 
house was built in the form of a cross, The 
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roof was turreted, and there was a tower at 
one end. The new rooms were in a distant 
wing. ‘The centre of the cross, forming the 
body of the house, was very old, dating back 
many hundreds of years. 

David came to meet me at Salisbury. He 
drove a mail phaeton, and I clambered up to 
my seat by his side. A pair of thoroughbred 
black horses were harnessed to the carriage. 
avid touched the arched neck of one of his 
favourites with his whip, and we flew through 
the air. 

It was a moonlight night, and I looked at 
David once or twice. I had never regarded 
him as faultless, but I now saw something in 
his appearance ‘which surprised me. It was 
arbitrary and haughty. He had a fierce way 
of speaking to the man who sat behind. I 
could guess that his temper was overbearing. 


“I NOW SAW SOMETHING IN HIS APPEARANCE WHICH SURPRISED ME,” 
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Never mind! No girl could care for David 
Ross a little. She must love him with all 
her heart, and soul, and strength, or hate 
him. I cared for him all the more because 
of his faults. He was human, interesting, 
very tender when he chose, and he loved me 
with a great love. 

We arrived at Longmore within an hour, 
and found Lady Sarah standing on the 
steps of the old house to welcome us. She 
was a tall and very stately woman, with 
black eyes and a swarthy complexion—a com- 
plexion unnaturally dark. Notwithstanding 
the grace of her appearance I noticed from 
the very first that there was something wild 
and uncanny about her. Her eyes were long 
and almand-shaped. Their usual expression 
was somewhat languid, but they had a habit 
of lighting up suddenly at the smallest provo- 
cation with a fierce and 
almost unholy fire. Her 
hair was abundant and 
white as snow, and her 
very black eyes, narrow- 
arched brows, and dark 
complexion were brought 
out into sharper contrast 
by this wealth of silvery 
hair. 

She wore black velvet 
and some very fine 
Brussels lace, and as she 
came to meet me I saw 
the diamonds glittering 
on her fingers. What- 
ever her faults, few girls 
could desire a more 
picturesque mother-in- 
law. 

Without uttering a 
word she held out both 
her hands and drew me 


into the great central 
hall. Then she turned 
me round and _ looked 


me all over in the fire- 
light. 

“Fair and feftite,” she 
said. “Blue eyes, lips 
indifferent red, rest of the 
features ordinary. An 
English girl by descent, 
by education, by appear- 
ance. Look me full in 
the face, Flower!” 

I did what I was bid. 
She gazed from her 
superior Hgjght into my 


eyes. As my eyes met 
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hers I was suddenly overpowered by the 
most extraordinary feeling which had 
ever visited me. All through my frame there 
ran a thrill of ghastly and overmastering fear. 
I shrank away from her, and I believe my 
face turned white. She drew me to her side 
again, stooped, and kissed me. Then she 
said, abruptly :— 

** Don’t be nervous ”—and then she turned 
to her son. 

“You have had a cold drive,” she said. 
“T hope you have not taken a chill?” 

“ Dear me, no, mother. Why should I?” 
he replied, somewhat testily. ‘“ Flower and 
I enjoyed our rush through the air.” 

He was rubbing his hands and warning 
himself by the log fire as he spoke—now 
he came to me and drew me towards its 
genial blaze. Lady Sarah glanced at us 
both. I saw her lips quiver and her black 
brows meet across her forehead. A very 
strange expression narrowed her eyes, a 
vindictive look, from which I turned away. 

She swept, rather than walked, across the 
hall and rang a bell. A neatly dressed, 
pleasant-looking girl appeared. 

“Take Miss Dalrymple to 


her room, 


Jessie, and attend on her,” said Lady Sarah. 
I was conducted up some low stairs and 
down a passage to a pretty, modern-looking 


room. 

“ Longmore is very old, miss,” said Jessie, 
“and some of it is even tumbling to pieces, 
but Lady Sarah is never one for repairs. 
You won’t find anything old, however, in 
this room, miss, for it has not been built 
more than ten years. You will have a lovely 
view of Salisbury Plain from here in the 
morning. I am glad, very glad, Miss 
Dalrymple, that you are not put into one of 
the rooms in the other wing.” 

I did not ask Jessie the meaning of her 
words. I thought she looked at me in an 
expressive way, but I would not meet her 
glance. 

When I was ready Jessie conducted me to 
the drawing-room, where I found David 
standing on the rug in front of a log fire. 

“Where is your mother?” I asked. 

“She will be down presently. I say, what 
a pretty little girl it is,” he cried, and he 
opened his big arms and folded me in a 
close embrace. 

Just at that moment I heard the rustle of 
i silk dress, and, turning, saw Lady Sarah. 

She wore a rich ruby gown, which 
rustled and = glistened every time she 
moved, I tore myself from David's 
arms and faced her. There was a flush on 
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my cheeks, and my eyes, I am sure, were 
suspiciously bright. She called me to her 
side and began to talk in a gentle and 
pleasant way. 

Suddenly she broke off. 

“Dinner is late,” she said. 
bell, David.” 

David's summons was answered by a 
black servant : a man with the most peculiar 
and, I must add, forbidding face I had ever 
seen. 

“Is dinner served, Sambo?” inquired his 
mistress. 

“It is on the table, missis,” he replied, in 
excellent English. 

Lady Sarah got up. 

“ David,” she said, “ will you take Flower 
to her place at the dinner-table ?” 

David led the way with me; Lady Sarah 
followed. David took the foot of the table, 
his mother the head. I sat at Lady Sarah’s 
left hand. 

During the meal which followed she 
seemed to forget all about me. She talked 
incessantly, on matters relating to the estate, 
to herson. I perceived that she was a first- 
rate business woman, and I noticed that 
David listened to her with respect and 
interest. Her eyes never raised themselves 
to meet his without a softened and extra- 
ordinary expression filling them. It was a 
look of devouring and overmastering love. 
His eyes, as he looked into hers, had 
very much the same expression. Even at 
me he had never looked quite like this. It 
was as if two kindred souls, absolutely 
kindred in all particulars, were holding 
converse one with the other, and as if I, 
David's affianced wife, only held the post of 
interloper. 

Sambo, the black servant, stood behind 
Lady Sarah’s chair. He made a striking 
figure. He was dressed in the long, soft, full 
trousers which Easterns wear. I learnt 
afterwards that Sambo was an _ aborigine 
from Australia, but Lady Sarah had a fancy 
to dress him as though he hailed from the 
Far East. The colour of his silken garments 
was a rich deep yellow. His short jacket 
was much embroidered in silver, and he had a 
yellow turban twisted round his swarthy head. 

His waiting was the perfection of the art. 
He attended to your slightest wants, and 
never made any sound as he glided about 
the apartment. I did not like him, however; 
I felt nearly as uncomfortable in his presence 
as I did in that of Lady Sarah. 

We lingered for some little time when the 
meal was over ; then Lady Sarah rose. 


“Ring the 
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a SAMBO, THE BLACK SFRVANT, STOOD REHIND 
LADY SARAH'S CHAIR.” 


“Come, Flower,” she said. 

She took my hand in one of hers. 

“You will join us, David, when you have 
had your smoke,” she continued, and she 
laid her shapely hand across her son’s broad 
forehead. 

He smiled at her. 

“All right, madre,” he said, “I shall not 
be long.” 

His black eyes fell from his mother’s face 
to mine, and he smiled at me 
such heart-whole devotion that my momentary 
depression vanished. 

Lady Sarah took me into the drawing 
room. ‘There she made me seat myself in a 
low chair by her side, and began to talk. 

“Has David never told you of my peculiar 
tastes, my peculiar recreations ? ” 

“No,” I replied; “all he has really told 
me about you, his mother, is that you love 
him with a very great love, and that he feared 
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our marriage would pain 
you.” 

“Tut!” she replied. 
“Do you imagine that a 
little creature like you 
can put a woman like 
me out? But we won't 
talk personal things to- 
night. I want you to 
see the great charm of 
my present life. You 
must know that I have for 
several years eschewed 
society. David has 
mingled with his kind, 
but I have stayed at 
home with my faithful 
servant Sambo and—my 
pets.” 

“Your pets !” 
“dogs, horses ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“Cats then, and per- 
haps birds ?” 

“T detest cats, and 
always poison any stray 
animals of that breed 
that come to Longmore. 
It is true I keep a few 


I said ; 


pigeons, but they are for 


a special use. I also 
keep rabbits for the 
same purpose.” 

“Then what kind of 
pets have you 2” I asked. 

“ Reptiles,” she said, 
shortly. “Would you 
like to see them ?” 

I longed to say to Lady Sarah that 
nothing would induce me to look at her 
horrible pets, but I was afraid. She gazed 
full at me, and I nodded my head. Her 
face was white, and her lips had taken on 
once more that hard, straight line which 
terrified me. 

She rose from her seat, took my hand, and 
led me across the drawing-room into the hall. 
We crossed the hall to the left. Here she 
opened a baize door and motioned to me to 
follow her. We went down some stairs 
they were narrow and winding. At the 
bottom of the stairs was a door. Lady 
Sarah took a key from her pocket, fitted it 
into the lock, and opened the door. 

A blast of wintry air blew on my face, and 
some scattered, newly-fallen snow wetted my 
feet. 

‘I forgot about the 
“The reptile-house is only just across th: 


snow,” she said. 
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yard. It is warm there ; but if you are afraid 
of wetting your feet, say so.” 

“T am not afraid,” I replied. 

“That is good. Then come with me.” 

She held up her ruby-coloured silk dress, 
and I caught a glimpse of her neat ankles 
and shapely feet. 

At the other side of the stone yard was a 

building standing by itself and completely 
surrounded with a 
high fence of 
closely meshed 
wire netting. Lady 
Sarah opened a 
door in the fence 
with another key, 
then she locked it 
carefully behind 
her. With a third 
key she unfastened 
the door of the 
building itself. 
When she opened 
this door the air 
from within, hot 
and moist, struck 
on my face. 

She pushed me 
in before her, and 


I stood just within 
the entrance while 


she lit a lantern. 
As the candle 
caught the flame 
I uttered a sudden 
cry, for against my 
arm, with only the 
between, I 
saw a huge mottled 
snake, which, 
startled by the 
sudden light, was 
coiling to and fro. 
Its black forked 
tongue flickered 
about its lips as if 
it were angry at 
being disturbed in 
its slumbers. 

I drew back from the glass quickly, and 
caught Lady Sarah’s eyes fixed upon me 
with a strange smile. 

“My pets are here,” she said, “and this is 
one. I was a great traveller in my youth, as 
was my father before me. After my husband 
died I again went abroad. When David's 
education was finished he went with me. I 
inherit my father’s taste for snakes and 
reptiles. I have lived for my pets for many 
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glass 


““ WAKE UP, 
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long years now, and I fancy I possess the 
most superb private collection in the kingdom. 
Look for yourself, Flower. ‘This is_ the 
Vipera Nascicornis, or in our English language 
the African nose-horned snake. Pray notice 
his flat head. He is a fine specimen, just 
nine feet long. I caught him myself on the 
Gold Coast, with my friend Jane Ashley.” 
“Ts he—venomous?” I asked. My lips 
trembled so that I 
could scarcely get 
out the words. 

‘Four hours for 
a man,” was the 
laconic reply. 
“We count the 
degree of poison 
of a snake by the 
time a man lives 
after he is bitten. 
This fellow is, 
therefore, com- 
paratively harm- 
less. But see, here 
is the Pseudechis 
Porphyriacus— the 
black snake of 
Tasmania and 
Australia. His 
time is six minutes. 
Wake up, Darkey!” 
and she tapped 
the glass with her 
knuckles. 

An enormous 
glistening coil, 
polished as ebony, 
moved, reared its 
head, and dis- 
appeared into the 
shadow of the wall. 

I gave a visible 
shudder. Lady 
Sarah took no 
notice. She walked 
slowly between the 
cases, explaining 

panxsy?” various attributes 
and particulars 
with regard to her favourites. 

“Here are puff adders,” she said; “ here 
are ring snakes; in this cage are whip 
snakes. Ah! here is the dreaded moccasin 
from Florida—here are black vipers from the 
South African mountains and copper-heads 
from the Peruvian swamps. I have a pet 
name for each,” she continued ; “they are 
as my younger children.” 

‘ As she said the words it flashed across my 
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mind, for the first time, that, perhaps, Lady 
Sarah was not in her right senses. ‘The next 
instant her calm and dignified voice dispelled 
my suspicions. 

“T have shown you my treasures,” she 
said ; “I hope you think it a great honour. 
My father, the late Lord Reighley, had a 
passion for reptiles almost equal to my own. 
The one thing I regret about David is that 
he has not inherited it.” 

“ But are you not afraid to keep your 
collection here?” I asked. “Do you not 
dread some of them escaping ?” 

“T take precautions,” she said, shortly ; 
“and as to any personal fear, I do not know 
the meaning of the word. My favourites 
know me, and after their fashion they love 
me.” 

As she spoke she slid back one of the iron 
doors and, reaching in her hand, took out a 
huge snake and deliberately whipped the 
creature round her neck. 

“This is my dear old carpet snake,” she 
said ; “‘quite harmiess. You can come close 
to him and touch him, if you like.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. 

She put the snake back again and locked 
the door. 

We returned to 
I went and stood 


the drawing - room. 
by the fire. I was 


trembling all over, but not altogether from 
the coldness of the atmosphere. 
“You are nervous,” said Lady Sarah. “I 


thought you brave a few minutes ago. The 
sight of my beauties has shocked you. Will 
you oblige me by not telling David to-night 
that I showed them to you?” 

I bowed my head, and just at that moment 
David himself entered the room. 

He went to the piano, and almost without 
prelude began to sing. He had a magnificent 
voice, like a great organ. Lady Sarah joined 
him. He and she sang together, the wildest, 
weirdest, most extraordinary songs I had 
ever listened to. ‘They were mostly Spanish. 
Suddenly Lady Sarah took out her guitar 
and began to play— David accompanying her 
on the piano. 

The music lasted for about an hour. 
Lady Sarah shut the piano. 

“The little white English girl is very tired,” 
she said. “Flower, you must go to bed 
immediately. Good-night.” 

When I reached my room I found Jessie 
waiting to attend on me. She asked me at 
once if I had seen the reptiles. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ And aren't you nearly dead with terror of 
them, miss ?” 


Then 
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“T am a little afraid of them,” I said. “Is 
there any fear of their escaping ?” 

“Law, no, miss! Who would stay in 
the house if there were? You need not be 
frightened. But this is a queer house, very 
queer, all the same.” 

The next day after breakfast David asked 
me if I had seen his mother’s pets. 

“T have,” I replied, “ but she asked me 
not to mention the fact to you last night. 
David, I am afraid of them. Must they stay 
here when I come to live at Longmore ?” 

“The madre goes, and her darlings with 
her,” he answered, and he gave a sigh, and a 
shadow crossed his face. 

“You are sorry to part with your mother ?” 
I said. 

“1 shall miss her,” he replied. ‘“ Even 
you, Flower, cannot take the place my 
mother occupies in my heart. But I shall 
see her daily, and you are worth sacrificing 
something for, my little white English 
blossom.” 

“Why do you speak of me as if I were so 
essentially English ?” I said. 

“You look the part. You are very much 
like a flower of the field. Your pretty name, 
and your pretty ways, and your fair com 
plexion foster the idea. Mother admires 
you ; she thinks you very sweet to look at. 
Now come into the morning-room and talk 
to her.” 

That day, after lunch, it rained heavily. 
We were all in the morning-room, a somewhat 
dismal apartment, when David turned to his 
mother. ‘ 

“ By the way, madre,” he said, “I want to 
have the jewels re-set for Flower.” 

“ What do you say?” inquired his mother. 

“T mean to have the diamonds and the other 
jewels re-set for my wife,” he replied, slowly. 

“T don’t think it matters,” said Lady Sarah. 

“ Matters !” cried David ; “I don’t under- 
stand you. Flower must have the jewels 
made up to suit her fefife appearance. | 
should like her to see them. Will you give 
me the key of the safe and I will bring them 
into this room ?” 

“You can show them, of course,” said 
Lady Sarah. She spoke in a careless tone. 

He looked at her, shrugged his shoulders, 
and I was surprised to see an angry light 
leap into his eyes. He took the key without 
a word and left the room. 

I sat down on the nearest window-ledge 
a small, slight, very fair girl No one could 
feel more uncomfortable and out of place. 

David returned with several morocco cases. 
He put them on the table, then he opened 
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them one by one. The 
treasures within were 
magnificent. There were 
necklets and bracelets and 
rings and tiaras innumer- 
able. David fingered 
them, and Lady Sarah 
stood close by. 

“This tiara is too 
heavy for you, Flower,” 
said David, suddenly. 

As he spoke, he picked 
up a magnificent circlet 
of flashing diamonds and 
laid them against my 
golden head. The next 
moment the ornament was 
rudely snatched away by 
Lady Sarah. She walked 
to a glass which stood 
between two windows and 
fitted the tiara over her 
own head. 

“Too heavy for Flower, 
and it suits you, mother,” 
said the young man, his 
eyes flashing with a sud- 
den genuine admiration. 

She laid the tiara on 
the table. 

“Leave the things as 
they are for the present,” 
she said. “It is not 
necessary to have them 
altered. You are marry- 
ing a flower, remember, 
and flowers of the field 
do not need this sort of 
adornment.” 

She tried to speak 
quietly, but her lips trembled and her words 
came in jerks. 

“And I don’t want to wear them,” I cried. 
“T don’t like them.” 

“That is speaking in a very childish way,” 
said Lady Sarah. 

“You must wear them when you are 
presented, dear,” remarked David. “ But 
there is time enough ; I will put the things 
away for the present.” 

The jewels were returned to the safe, and 
I breathed a sigh of relief. 

That night I was. tired out and slept well, 
and as the next morning was a glorious one, 
more like spring than mid-winter, David pro- 
posed that he and I should spend the day 
driving about Salisbury Plain and seeing the 
celebrated stones. 

He went to the stables to order the dog- 
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cart to be got ready, and I ran up to my 
room to put on my hat and warm jacket. 
When I came back to the hall my future 


mother-in-law was standing there. Her face 
was calm and her expression mild and genial. 
She kissed me almost affectionately, and I 
went off with David in high spirits, my fears 
lulled to slumber. 

He knew every inch of the famous Stone- 
henge, and told me many of the legends 
about its origin. There was one stone in 
particular which we spent some time in 
observing. It was inside the circle, a flat, 
broad stone, with a depression in the middle. 

“This,” said David, “is called the 
‘Slaughter Stone.’ On this stone the 
Druids killed their victims.” 

“ How interesting and how horrible!” I 
cried. 
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“It is true,” he answered. “ These stones, 
dating back into the ages of the past, have 
always had a queer fascination for me. I 
love them almost as much as my mother 
She often comes here when her 
nerves are not at their best and wanders 
about this magic circle for hours.” 

David told me many other legends. We 
lunched and had tea in the small town of 
Wilton, and did not return home until time 
for late dinner. 

I went to my room, and saw nothing of 
Lady Sarah until I entered the drawing- 
room. I there found David and his mother 
in conversation. His face looked 
full of annoyance. 

“T am sorry,” said Lady Sarah; “I am 
afraid, Flower, you will have to make up your 
mind to having a dull day alone with me 
to-morrow.” 

“But why dull?” interrupted David. 
“ Flower will enjoy a day by herself with you, 
mother. She wants to know you, she wants 
to love you, as I trust you will soon love 
her.” 
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Lady Sarah made 
no answer. After a 
pause, during which 
an expression of an- 
noyance and displea 
sure visited her thin 
lips, she said : 

“An urgent  tele- 
gram has arrived from 
our lawyers for David. 
He must go to town 
by the first train in 
the morning.” 

“T will come back 
to-morrow night, little 
girl,” he said. 

He patted me on my 
hand as he spoke, and 
I did not attempt to 
raise any objection. A 
moment later we went 
into the dining-room. 

During the meal I 
was much disturbed 
by the persistent way 
in which Sambo 
watched me. Without 
exception, Sambo had 
the ugliest face I had 
ever seen. His eyes 
were far apart, and 
wildly staring out of 
his head. His features 
were twisted, he had 
very thick lips, and the whole of the lower part 
of his face was in undue prominence. But, 
ugly as he was in feature, there was a certain 
dignity about him. His very upright carriage, 
his very graceful movements, his very pictur- 
esque dress, could not but impress me, 
although, perhaps, in a measure they added 
to the uneasiness with which I regarded him. 
I tried to avoid his gaze, but whenever I raised 
my eyes I encountered his, and, in con 
sequence, I had very little appetite for dinner. 

The evening passed quickly, and again 
that night I slept well. When I awoke it 
was broad daylight, and Jessie was pouring 
hot water into a bath for me. 

“ Mr. Ross went off more than two hours 
“He left a message 


ago, miss,” she said. 
that I was to be very attentive to you, so if 
you want anything I hope you will ask me.” 
“ Certainly I will,” I replied. 
Jessie was a pretty girl, with a rosy face 


I saw her fix these 


and bright, pleasant eyes. 
came close 


eyes now upon my face 
to me. 
“T am very glad you are going to marry 


she 
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Mr. Ross,” she said, “and I am very glad 
that you will be mistress here, for if there 
was not to be a change soon, I could not 
stay.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

“This is a queer house,” she said—‘“ there 
are queer people in it, and there are queer 
things done in it, and-—there are the reptiles!” 

I gave an involuntary shiver. 

“There are the reptiles,” she repeated. 
“Lady Sarah and Sambo play tricks with 
them at times. Sambo has got a stuff that 
drives them nearly mad. When Lady Sarah 
is at her wildest he uses it. I have watched 
them when they didn’t know I was looking : 
half-a-dozen of the snakes following Sambo 
as if they were demented, and Lady Sarah 
looking on and laughing! He puts the thing 
on his boots. I do not know what it is. 
They never hurt him. He flings the boots 
at them and they are quiet. Yes, it is a 


queer house, and I am afraid of the reptiles. 
By the way, miss, would you not like me. to 
clean your boots for you ?” 

“Why so?” I asked. 
white and my teeth were chattering. 
words unnerved me considerably. 

“T will, if you like,” she said. 


My face had turned 
Her 


“Sambo 
sha’n’t have them. Now, miss, I think 
you have everything you want.” 

She left me, and I dressed as quickly as I 
could. As I did so my eyes fell upon a little 
pair of brown boots, for which I had a special 
affection. They were polished up brightly ; 
no boots could be more beautifully cleaned. 
What did Jessie mean? What did she mean, 
too, by speaking of Lady Sarah’s wild fits ? 

I went downstairs, to find Lady Sarah in a 
genial humour. She was smiling and quite 
agreeable. Sambo did not wait at breakfast, 
and in consequence we had a pleasant meal. 
When it was over she took my hand and led 
me into her morning-room. 

“Come here,” she said, “I want to speak 
So you are David’s choice! Now 
listen. The aim and object of my life ever 
since I lost my husband has been to keep 
David single.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“What I say. I love my son with a 
passion which you, you little white creature, 
cannot comprehend. I want him for myself 
entirely. You have dared to step in—you 
have dared to take him from me. But listen : 
even if you do marry him, you won't keep 
him long. You would like to know why—I 
will tell you. Because his love for you is 

mly the passion which a man may experience 


to you. 
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for a pair of blue eyes, and a white skin, and 
childish figure. It is as water unto wine 
compared to the love he feels forme. He 
will soon return to me. Be warned in time. 
Give him up.” 

“T cannot,” I said. 

“You won’t be happy here. ‘The life is 
not your life. The man is not the right sort 
of man for you. In some ways he is half a 
savage. He has been much in wild countries, 
in lands uninhabited by civilized people. He 
is not the man for you, nor am I the mother- 
in-law for you. Give him up. Here is 
paper and here is a pen. Write him a letter. 
Write it now, and the carriage shall be at the 
door and you will be taken to Wilton-——from 
there you can get a train to London, and 
you will be safe, little girl, quite safe.” 

“You ask the impossible,” I replied ; “I 
love your son.” 

She had spoken with earnestness, the 
colour flaming into her cheeks, her eyes very 
bright. Now her face grew cold and almost 
leaden in hue. 

“T have given you your choice and a way 
of escape,” she said. ‘“ If you don’t take the 
offer, it is not my fault.” She walked out of 
the room. 

What did she mean? I stayed where she 
had left me. I was trembling all over. Terrors 
of the most overmastering and unreasoning 
sort visited me. All I had lived through 
since I came to Longmore now flooded my 
imagination and made me weak with nervous 
fears. The reptile-house—Lady Sarah— 
Sambo’s strange behaviour—Sambo’s wicked 
glance—Jessie’s- words. Oh, why had I 
come? Why had David left me alone in 
this terrible place ? 

I got up, left the room, and strode into 
the grounds. The grounds were beautiful, 
but I could find no pleasure in them. Over 
and over the desire to run away visited me. 
I only restrained my nervous longing for 
David’s sake. He would never forgive me 
if I left Longmore because I feared his 
mother. 

The gong sounded for lunch, and I went 
into the house. Lady Sarah was seated at 
the table; Sambo was absent. 

“T have had a busy morning, 
“ Darkey is ill.” 

“ Darkey !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, the black snake whose bite kills in 
six minutes. Sambo is with him ; he and I 
have been giving him some medicine. I 
trust he will be better soon. He is my 
favourite reptile—a magnificent creature.” 

I made no remark. 


” 


she said. 
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“Tam afraid you must amuse yourself as 
best you can this afternoon,” she continued, 
“for Sambo and I will be engaged with the 
snake. I am sorry I cannot offer to send 
you for a drive, but two of the horses are out 
and the bay mare is lame.” 

I said I would amuse myself, and that I 
should not require the use of any of the 
horses, and she left me. 

I did not trouble to go on the Plain. I 
resumed my restless wanderings about the 
place. I wondered, as I did so, if Longmore 
could ever be a real home to me. As the 
moments flew past I looked at my watch, 
counting the hours to David’s return. When 
he was back, surely the intangible danger 
which I could not but feel surrounded me 
would be over. 

At four o'clock Sambo brought tea for 
one into the drawing-room. He laid it down, 
with a peculiar expression. 

“You will be sorry to hear, missie,” he 
said, “that Missah Ross not coming back 
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to-night.” The man spoke in a queer kind 
of broken English. 

I sprang to my feet, my heart beating 
violently. 

“Sorry, missie, business keep him—tele- 
gram to missis; not coming back till morn- 
ing. Yah, missie, why you stay ?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

The man had a hazel wand in his hand. 
I had noticed it without curiosity up to the 
present. Now he took it and pointed it at 
me. As he did so he uttered the curious 
word “ U/linka.” ‘The evil glitter in his eyes 
frightened me so much that I shrank up 
against the wall. 

“What are you doing that for?” I cried. 
He snapped the stick in two and flung 
it behind him. 

“ Missie, you take Sambo’s word and go 
right away to-night. Missis no well—Darkey 
no well—Sambo no well. No place for 
missie with blue eyes and fair hair. I say 
‘ Ullinka,’ and ‘ Ullinka’ means dead—this 

fellah magic stick. Missie 
run to Wilton, take train 
from Wilton to London. 
Short track ’cross Plain 
missie go quick. Old 
Sambo open wicket-gate 
and let her go. Missie go 
soon.” 

“Do you mean it?” I 
said. 

“ Vows 
“TI will go,” 
“You terrify me. 
have a carriage ? ” 

“ Notime, missie. Old 
missis find out. Old missis 
no wish it—missie go quick 
‘cross Plain short track to 
Wilton. Moon come up 
short time.” 

“T will go,” I whispered. 

“Missie take tea first 
and then get ready,” he 
continued. “Sambo wait 
till missie down 
stairs.” 

I did not want the tea, 
but the man brought me a 
cup ready poured out. 

“One cup strengthen 
missie, then short track 
‘cross Plain straight ahead 
to Wilton. Moon in sky. 
Missie safe then from old 
missis, from Darkey, and 

. from Sambo.” 


yes.” 
I said. 


Can | 


come 
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I drank the tea, but did not touch the 
cake and bread and butter. I went to my 
room, fear at my heels. In my terror I 
forgot to remark, although I remembered it 
well afterwards, that for some extraordinary 
reason most of my boots and shoes had dis- 
appeared. My little favourite pair of brown 
boots alone was waiting for me. I put them 
on, buttoned them quickly, put on my fur 
coat and cap, and with my purse in my 
pocket ran downstairs. No matter what 
David thought of me now. ‘There was 
something terrible in this house—an un- 
known and indescribable feav—I must get 
away from Longmore at any cost. 

Sambo conducted me without a_ word 
down the garden and out on to the Plain 
through the wicket-gate. 

“Quick, missie,” he said, and then he 
vanished from view, shutting and locking the 
gate behind him. 

It was a perfect evening, still and cold. 
The sun was near the horizon and would 
soon set, and a full moon was just rising. I 
determined to walk briskly. I was strong 
and active, and the distance between Long- 
more and Wilton did not frighten me. I 
could cross the Plain direct from Longmore, 
and within two hours at longest would reach 
Wilton. My walk would lead past Stonehenge. 


The Plain looked weird in the moonlight. 
It looked unfathomable : it seemed to stretch 


into space as if it knew no ending. Walking 
fast, running at intervals, pausing now and then 
to take breath, I continued my fearful journey. 

Was Lady Sarah mad, was Sambo mad, 
and what ailed Darkey, the awful black 
snake whose bite caused death in six 
minutes? As the thought of Darkey came 
to me, making my heart throb until I 
thought it would stop, I felt a strange and 
unknown sensation of fatigue creeping over 
me: my feet began to lag. I could not 
account for this. I took out my watch and 
looked at it. I felt so tired that to go on 
without a short rest was impossible. ‘There 
was a stone near. I sat on it for a moment 
or two. While resting I tried to collect my 
scattered thoughts. I wondered what sort of 
story I should tell David: how I would 
appease his anger and satisfy him that I did 
night in flying like a runaway from the home 
which was soon to be my own. As these 
thoughts came to me I closed my eyes; I 
felt my head nodding. Then all was lost in 
unconsciousness. 

I awoke after what seemed a moment’s 
sleep to find that I had been sitting on the 
stone for over half an hour. I felt refreshed 
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ty my slumber, and started now to continue 
my walk rapidly. I went lightly over the 
springy turf. I knew.my bearings well, for 
David had explained everything to me on 
our long expedition yesterday. 

I must have gone over a mile right on to 
the bare Plain when I began once again to 
experience that queer and unaccountable 
sensation of weakness. My pace slowed 
down and I longed again to rest. I resolved 
to resist the sensation and continued my 
way, but more slowly now and with a heavily 
beating heart. My heart laboured in a most 
unnatural way. I could not account for my 
own sensations. 

Suddenly I paused and looked back. I 
fancied that I heard a noise, very slight 
and faint and different from that which the 
wind made as it sighed over the vast, billowy 
undulations of the Plain. Now, as I looked 
back, I saw something about fifty yards away, 
something which moved swiftly over the 
short grass. Whatever the thing was, it 
came towards me, and as it came it glistened 
now and then in the moonlight. What 
could it be? I raised my hand to shade my 
eyes from the bright light of the ‘moon. I 
wondered if I was the subject of an hallucina- 
tfon. But, no; whatever that was which was 
now approaching me, it was a reality, no 
dream. It was making straight in my direc- 
tion. The next instant every fibre in my 
body was tingling with terror, for gliding 
towards me, in great curves, with head raised, 
was an enormous black snake ! 

For one moment I gazed, in sickened 
horror, and then I ran—ran as one runs in a 
nightmare, with thumping heart and clogged 
feet and knees that were turned to water. 
There could be no doubt of what had 
happened: the great black snake, Darkey, 
had escaped from Longmore and was follow- 
ing me. Why had it escaped? How had it 
escaped? Was its escape premeditated ? 
Was it meant to follow me? Was I the 
victim of a pre-arranged and ghastly death? 
Was it—-was it ?—my head reeled, my knees 
tottered. There was not a tree or a house 
in sight. The bare, open plain surrounded 
me for miles. As I reeled, however, to the 
crest of the rise I saw, lying in the moon- 
light, not a quarter of a mile away, the 
broken ring of Stonehenge. I reached it in 
time to clamber on to one of the stones. I 
might be saved. It was my only chance. 

Summoning all my energies I made for the 
ruined temple. For the first hundred yards 
I felt that I was gaining on the brute, though 
I could hear, close on my track, its low, 
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continuous 

hiss. Then 

the deadly 

faintness for which I 

could not account 

once more seized me. I fancied 

I heard someone calling me in 

a dim voice, which sounded miles away. 
Making a last frantic effort, I plunged 

into the circle of stones and madly clam- 

bered on to the great “Slaughter Stone.” 

Once more there came a cry, a figure flashed 

past me, a loud report rang in my ears, and 

a great darkness came over me. 


“ Drink this, Flower.” 

I was lying on my back. Lady Sarah was 
bending over me. ‘The moonlight was 
shining, and it dazzled my eyes when I first 
opened them. In the moonlight I could see 
that Lady Sarah’s face was very white. There 
was a peculiar expression about it. She put 
her hand gently and deftly under my head, 
and held something to my lips. I drank 
a hot and fiery mixture, and was revived. 

“Where am I—what has happened?” I 
asked. 


“ You are on the great ‘ Slaughter Stone ’ on 
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Salisbury Plain. You have 
had a narrow escape. 
Don’t speak. I am going 
to take you home.” 

“Not back to Long 
more ?” 

“Yes, back to Long 
more, your future home. 
Don’t be silly.” 

“But the snake, Darkey, 
the black snake?” I said. 
I cowered, and pressed my 
hand to my face. “He 
followed me, he followed 
me,” I whispered. 

“He is dead,” 
answered ; “I shot him 
with my own hands. You 
have nothing to fear from 
me or from Darkey any 
more. Come!” 

I was too weak to resist 
her. She did not look 
unkind. There was no 
madness in her eyes. At 
that moment Sambo ap- 
peared in view. Sambo 
lifted me from the stone 
and carried me to a dog- 
cart which stood on the 
Plain. Lady Sarah seated 
herself by my side, took 
the reins, and we drove 
swiftly away. 

Once again we entered 
the house. Lady Sarah 
took me to the morning- 
room. She shut the door, 
but did not lock it. There 
was a basin of hot soup 
on the table. 

“ Drink, and be quick,” 
she said, in an imperious voice. 

I obeyed her; I was afraid to do other- 
wise. 

* Better ?” she asked. 

“Ves,” I replied, in a semi-whisper. 

“Then listen.” 

I tried to rise, but she motioned me to 


she 
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stay seated. 
“The peril is past,” she said. 


* You have 
lived through it. You are a plucky girl, and 
I respect you. Now hear what I have to say.” 

I tried to do so and to keep down my 
trembling. She fixed her eyes on me and 
she spoke. 

“Long ago I made a vow,” she said. “I 
solemnly vowed before Almighty God that as 
long as I lived I would. never allow my only 
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son to marry. He knew that I had made 
this vow, and for a long time he respected it, 
but he met you and became engaged to you 
in defiance of his mother’s vow and his 
mother’s wish. When I heard the tidings I 
lost my senses. I became wild with jealousy, 
rage, and real madness. I would not write 
to you nor would I write to him,” 

“Why did you write at last—why did you 
ask me here ?” I said then. 

“ Because the jealousy passed, as it always 
does, and for a time I was sane.” 

“Sane!” I cried. 

“Ves, little girl; yes, same/ But listen. 
Some years ago, when on the coast of Guinea, 
I was the victim of a very severe sunstroke. 
From that time I have had fits of madness. 
Any shock, any excitement, brings them on. 

“T had such a fit of madness when my 
son wrote to say that he was engaged to you. 
It passed, and I was myself again. You 
were not in the house an hour, however, 
before I felt it returning, There is only 
one person who can manage me at these 
times ; there is only one person whom I 
fear and respect—my black servant Sambo. 
Sambo manages me, and yet at the same 
time I manage him. He loves me after his 
blind and heathen fashion. He has no fear ; 
he has no conscience; to commit a crime 
is nothing to him. He loves me, and he 
passionately loves the reptiles. To please 
me and to carry out my wishes are the sole 
objects of his life. 

“With madness in my veins I watched 
you and David during the last two days, and 
the wild desire to crush you to the very earth 
came over me. David went to London, 
and I thought the opportunity had come. I 
spoke to Sambo about it, and Sambo made 
a suggestion. I listened to him. My brain 
was on fire. I agreed to do what he 
suggested. My snake Darkey was to be the 
weapon to take your life. I felt neither 
remorse nor pity. Sambo is a black from 
Australia, an aborigine from that distant 
country. He knows the secrets of the 
blacks. There is a certain substance extracted 
from a herb which the blacks know, and 
which, when applied to any part of the dress 
or the person of an enemy, will induce each 
snake which comes across his path to turn 
and follow him. The substance drives the 
snake mad, and he will follow and kill his 
victim. Sambo possessed the stuff, and from 
time to time, to amuse me, he has tried its 
power on my reptiles. He has put it on 
his own boots, but he himself has never 


been bitten, for he has flung the boots 
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to the snakes at the last moment. ‘This 
afternoon he put it on the brown boots 
which you are now wearing. He then 
terrified you, and induced you to run away 
across Salisbury Plain. He put something 
into your tea to deprive you of strength, and 
when you were absent about three-quarters 
of an hour he let Darkey loose. Darkey 
followed you as a needle will follow a magnet. 
Sambo called me to the wicket-gate and 
showed me the glistening creature gliding 
over the Plain in your direction. As I 
looked, a veil fell from my eyes. The mad- 
ness left me, and I became sane. I saw the 
awful thing that I had done. I repented 
with agony. In a flash I ordered the dog- 
cart, and with Sambo by my side I followed 
you. I was just in time. I shot my 
favourite reptile. You were saved.” 

Lady Sarah wiped the drops of perspira- 
tion from her forehead. 

“You are quite safe,” she said, after a 
pause, “and I am sane. What I did, I did 
when I was not accountable. Are you going 
to tell David ?” 

“ How can I keep it from him?” 

‘Tt seems hard to you now, but I ask you 
to do it. I promise not to oppose your 
marriage. I go meekly to the Dower House. 


I am tired of the reptiles—my favourite 
is dead, and the others are nothing to me. 
They shall be sent as a gift to the Zoo- 


logical Gardens. Now will you tell David ? 
If you do, I shall shoot myself to-night. 
Think for an hour, then tell me your 
decision.” She left the room. 

How I endured that hour I do not know! 
At the end of it I went to seek her. She 
was pacing up and down the great hall. I 
ran to her. I tried to take her hand, but 
she held her hands behind her. 

“He will love you, he will worship you, 
and I, his old mother, will be nothing to 
him. What are you going to do?” she said 
then. 

“| will never tell him,” I whispered. 

She looked hard at me, and her great 
black eyes softened. 

“You are worthy to be his wife,” she said, 
in a hoarse voice, and she left me. 


I am David’s wife, and David does not 
know. He will never know. We are still 
on our honeymoon, but David is in trouble, 
for by the very last post news reached him 
of Lady Sarah’s sudden death. He was 
absent from her when she breathed her last. 
He shall never know the worst. He shall 
always treasure her memory in his heart. 











The Training of Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats.+ 


By SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. 


RADITION of the 

menagerie has de- 

creed that man’s 

superiority over the 

animal shall be 

turned to financial 

account in the sub- 

jugation and educa- 

tion of the great 

felines. The _ lion, 

the tiger, the leopard, 

the puma, the jaguar, 

and others of the 

fierce cats are chosen 

for this career because 

of their reputation for 

ferocity and cunning, 

and because of the demand of the show-going 

public for the greatest possible element of 

peril. So there has grown up a ‘° profes- 
sion known as “lion-taming”—a misnomer, 

for no feline, except the domestic variety, is 
ever tame while it has life in it—a profession 
that is never likely to become overcrowded. 

First, as to the selection of the animal. 
On one point all trainers are agreed : that an 
animal from the wilds is preferable to one 
born in captivity ; and the reason is a simple 
one. The captive creature lands after a 
long voyage, during which it has almost 
incessantly suffered from sea-sickness, want 
of care, and insufficient food. It is weak, 
wretched, and broken in body and spirit. 
In a few hours it has a comfortable and 
spacious cage, with clean straw, fresh air, 
good food, and, above all, quiet and peace. 
Then the new arrival is ready to establish 
amicable relations with the human beings 
who seem to be connected with this new 
career of first-class board and _ lodging. 
Therefore, the new arrival, whether lion, 
tiger, leopard, jaguar, or puma, is in a proper 
frame of mind for the commencement of its 
education. 

On the other hand, the feline born in 
captivity is a spoiled child. Accustomed to 
man from the beginning, it has for him 
neither fear nor respect. In consequence, it 
endures the presence of the trainer in its 


cage without protest ; but let him attempt to 
force it into some course of action against 
its will, at the first touch of punishment it 
springs at his throat. ‘Then only the harshest 
measures, long continued, will avail, and the 
chances are that the animal will be worth- 
less as a performer and utterly untrust- 
worthy throughout its existence. The lion 
or tiger kitten that has been the pet of 
some private family is still worse bred, and 
commonly returns to menagerie life accom- 
panied by a message to this effect: “ Please 
take Kitty back ; she has eaten the mastiff.” 
Or it may be that the youngster adds to the 
interest of city life, as did a little lioness 
who was taken to the bosom of a quiet 
Philadelphia family several years ago. She 
broke out of her cage one night, sequestrated 
the owner of the house on a high-railed 
balcony, and bit a finger off a policeman who 
unguardedly attracted her attention before, 
instead of after, climbing a convenient tree. 
That one night ruined her; she was a bad 
lioness all her life. It is seldom worth while 
to work over a feline whose infancy has been 
passed as a member of a private family. 

It must not be supposed that all captive 
felines are amenable to education. The per- 
sonal equation enters in very largely. What 
will do for the lion will do for the tiger, the 
leopard, the puma, or the jaguar ; but what 
will do for one lion, tiger, puma, or jaguar 
will not do for another. And the public, in 
assuming that the lion is brave and the tiger 
treacherous, and in ascribing set qualities to 
the other great cats, is generalizing without 
basis. 

The lion is feared for his clumsiness, 
which makes him likely to do damage un- 
wittingly ; the jaguar and leopard for their 
terrific swiftness in action ; and the tiger for 
a tenacity of purpose which, once aroused, 1s 
almost unconquerable. But it cannot be 
said that one species is more to be feared, 
generally speaking, than another. It is the 
individual that must be reckoned with and 
studied by the successful trainer. One 
animal is sulky, another stupid, a third sub- 
ject to sudden fits of rage, another curious, 
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another timid, another will show a certain 
fussy and old-maidish disposition, and refuse 
to perform unless all the circumstances are 
just as he thinks fit. To master such 
characteristics is the life-work of the trainer, 
and his life may depend upon his acumen. 
There is a very famous lion now performing 
who fears only one thing, a stick held in the 
left hand of the trainer. ‘The man may have 
a club, a knife, a pistol, or even a fire-brand 
in his right hand, and the lion will spring for 
him; but the smallest wand in the left 
hand will keep the beast perfectly tractable. 
No satisfactory explanation of this individual 
peculiarity has ever been offered, and one 
trainer limps for life because he didn’t make 
the discovery in time. With rare exceptions, 
all the great felines are untrustworthy and 
more or less treacherous. 

Sex is a factor in animal training. The 
females of the cat species are, as a rule, more 


“HE DRAWS BACK, GROWLS, AND, THRUSTING OUT A HUGE 
PAW, PINS THE INTRUDING OBJECT TO THE FLOOR.” 


easily managed and less dangerous than the 


males. I have talked with one man of 
wide experience with animals of all kinds, 
who declares that there is no large animal, 
except the elephant, that takes to training 
more kindly, and follows its lessons more 
conscientiously, than the average tigress. 
The sex of the trainer has influence upon 
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many animals. Lions and lionesses who 
will not permit a man in the cage can 
be handled by a woman, and the reverse is 
also true, though women are more successful 
than men as trainers, and have fewer ac- 
cidents. Sometimes an animal will conceive 
a real affection for the trainer, and will fawn 
upon him like a dog, and even protect him 
from the others should they attack him ; but 
the vast majority of cases of defence of a 
trainer by an animal have no firmer founda- 
tion than in the fertile imagination of the 
ingenious Press agent. 

A well-authenticated case, however, is that 
of a Polish Jewess who 
has had great success in 
training lions, and who 
was attacked during a 
rehearsal in St. Louis. by 
a young lion and thrown 
to the floor. Instantly a 


somewhat smaller lioness, who had always 
been tractable, leaped upon the lion, and 
gave him so much to attend to that the 
trainer got to her feet, and was then able to 
whip the offending lion back to his corner. 

No trainer depends on any such interfer- 
ence ; in fact, he takes it for granted that, if 
he is attacked and thrown, the other beasts 
in the cage will join in the onset. The fel- 
lowship of animal for animal in the bonds of 
slavery is stronger than that of animal for 
man. Once in the cage, the trainer is alone 
among vastly superior forces that may at any 
moment become hostile. 

Let us consider the education of a two- 
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year-old lion who has just been established 
in his quarters after a sea voyage from the 
coast of Africa, and has begun to feel the 
cheering effect of his improved circumstances. 
Presumably he is looking about him with 
some curiosity as to what is coming next. 
Already he has become accustomed to regard 
the approach of men as an indication of 
feeding time ; consequently he is inclined to 
honour the human being with his approval 
on general principles. To his cage comes 
the trainer, and speaks to him in soothing 
tones. Leo regards him without any evidence 
of perturbation. The trainer, after talking to 
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This invasion is more than Leo bargained 
for, however. He draws back, growls, and, 
thrusting out a huge paw, pins the intruding 
object to the floor ; then drags it into the 
cage, the trainer offering no _ resistance. 
Perhaps the lion contents himself with knock- 
ing the stick about a bit and growling at it, 
having ascertained that it is harmless; or 
perhaps he crunches it between his terrible 
teeth. At any rate, no sooner has he dis- 
posed of it to his satisfaction, and settled 
down again, than another stick appears, and 
the quiet voice that he has learned to recog- 
nise is heard outside. Very likely Leo 





“HE FEELS IT GENTLY RUBBED ALONG HIS NECK AND BACK.” 


him for a few minutes, throws him a savoury 
strip of meat, and loiters around the cage for 
an hour or more before he goes. 

The next day he is back again, and the 
same performance is repeated. By the third 
day Leo, being of average intelligence, recog- 
nises his voice when he comes to the cage 
it is always the voice that a lion recognises 
first, for which reason a trainer invariably 
speaks to his animals upon approaching them 

-and, if he is in pretty good humour, purrs. 
That is the signal for the next step in the 
acquaintanceship. The trainer pokes a 
broomstick between the bars. 





pulverizes that intruder, too ; but the broom 
sections persist, until he wearies of trying to 
make toothpicks out of such a quantity of 
lumber, and permits one of them to be laid 
on his back without protest. 

Behold, now, a wonderful matter to the 
illuminated mind of Leo, for not only is there 
no harm in this piece of wood, but it is an 
agency for the increase of happiness. He 
feels it rubbed, gently rubbed, along his neck 
and back, and from a dubious and somewhat 
timid frame of mind passes to serene content, 
which he announces by loud _purrings. 
There is nothing a lion so loves as grooming. 
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The next step is the 
plunge. Having become 
thoroughly accustomed to 
the stick and its manipula- 
tor by repeated rubbings, 
Leo is judged to be in a 
condition of mind _ favour- 
able to a more intimate 
association. One day his 
cage door is opened and his 
human friend steps in, carry- 
ing with him a stout chair, 
upon which he seats himself. 
Much disturbed, not by the 
man, but by the chair—which 
s beyond his comprehension 

the lion retreats to the far corner of the 
cage, and crouches there growling. The 
trainer sits quietly reading a paper, and cast- 
ing glances at the lion from the corner of his 
eye. Thus the situation remains for a couple 
of hours ; then the man and his chair depart 
as they came, and Leo is left to think it 
over. 

Upon their reappearance the next morning 
he has very likely reached the conclusion 
that the matter will stand a little investiga- 
tion, and he approaches cautiously. The 
trainer stretches out toward him the same 
stick from which he has experienced that 
pleasant grooming ; but in its new surround- 
ings it rouses his quick distrust and he 
retreats to his corner. Alarm begets wrath. 
It is feline nature to dissemble that wrath 
until the moment of action. Leo does not 
growl or lash his tail. The growling lion is 
not to be feared, and the lashing tail is not, 
as commonly supposed, an indication of 
anger, but of good humour. Watch the tail 
of a cat when you are scratching her head, 
and you will see. It is when the tail stands 
out straight and rigid that the trainer begins 
to think of retreat. Leo’s tail becomes an 
iron bar. Perhaps the trainer is warned in 
time to slip out at the door; perhaps not 
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““THE TRAINER SITS QUIETLY READING A PAPER.” 


until so late that he knows he will not 
have the opportunity. Leo glances aside 
carelessly, and the next instant, with open 
mouth and claws distended, he is sailing 
through the air, straight for the throat of 
the man, his 80o0lb. of sinew and muscle 
inspired by all the ferocity of fear and hate. 

The man who will not have foreseen that 
terrific onset, holding himself ready for it, 
has no business with wild animals, and will, 
in all probability, never again attempt any 
dealings with them. Upon his agility now 
depends his life. That chair was not 
brought in merely for comfort. It is the best 
defence possible to the lion’s spring. Swift 
and apparently unpremeditated as the leap 
has been, the man has seen the tenseness of 
the muscles that preceded it, and before the 
animal has reached him the stout legs of 
the chair are bristling between them. Here 
is another problem for Leo. This unknown 
thing has suddenly assumed an unexpected 
and possibly deadly significance. Snarling, 
he drops on his haunches and claws at the 
barrier. Out from behind it springs a stick 
—the same old stick of his pleasurable mem- 
ories, but turned to what base uses now, for 
it flicks him soundly on the tip of the nose, 
where a lion keeps all his most sensitive feel- 
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ings! Again it lands, and the chances are 
ten to one that two blows on that tender 
spot are enough. Howling with grief and 
rage, Leo ceases to claw the chair, an un- 
satisfactory proceeding at best, and retires 
to his corner, not a little chopfallen. By 
the time he has had leisure to consider the 
strange occurrence the trainer is out of the 
cage, leaving the chair behind. Now Leo 
may do any one or more of several things, 
according to the measure of his emotions. 
He may glower and sulk in his corner; he 
may rant and ramp about his cage, giving 
vent to his outraged feelings in loud 

roars; he may go for that leggy chair 

and dismember it (not without scars 


to his own hide, probably), or he 
settle down to think the thing over 
calmly, and conclude that he has made 
a fool of himself by getting angry and 
trying to destroy things before he found 
whether there was any harm in them or not. 
Eventually, in the great majority of cases, 
he will come to the last conclusion ; possibly 
passing through all the other phases as inter- 
mediate steps to wisdom. 

Let us suppose now that the Leo of our 
consideration has slept on the problem, and 
concluded to be sensible by the next morn- 
ing. His repentant frame of mind is shown, 
when his trainer appears, by the purr with 
which he responds to the invariable greet- 
ing. Into the cage steps the man with his 
chair and his stick. No longer militant, but 
still somewhat timid, the animal keeps over 
in his corner. Little by little the man edges 
the chair over until he is within reach ; then 


may 
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he begins to rub the lion with his stick. 
Little by little he decreases the distance still 
more by shortening his grasp on the stick, 
until finally he has his hand on Leo's 
shoulder and is petting him. This is the 
second great step in advance: the lion has 
learned to endure the touch of the human 
hand. Not only does he endure it ; he likes 
it, for few animals are indifferent to petting. 
Day by day the trainer familiarizes the lion 
with his presence and touch ; rubbing his 
back, stroking his shoulders, raising his 


“THE NEXT INSTANT, WITH OPEN MOUTH AND CLAWS 
DISTENDED, HE IS SAILING THROUGH THE AIR, STRAIGHT 
FOR THE THROAT OF THE MAN.’ 


paws——a somewhat ticklish trial—and, in the 
course of a fortnight after first entering the 
cage, if the animal be of fairly good temper, 
so accustoming Leo to the human presence 
that all alarm and overt enmity have been 
eradicated. 

Beginning at this point, the education of 
an animal is simply getting him into certain 
habits of action, each one of which is inti 
mately connected with something he sees or 
uses. The pupil, when he sees the para- 
phernalia of his performance, knows exactly 
what is expected of him, and in time will 
come to do it readily. The successful per- 
formance of all trained animals depends upon 
this almost instinctive following of long: 
established habit, together with the pleasure 
the exercise gives to animals habitually con 
fined in small cages. To the ordinary tricks 
of following the cues given him by his trainer 
the pupil is trained by being drawn with 
ropes from one end of the cage to the other, 
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or upon his hind feet in response to a toss 
of the master’s hand. Then he is taught to 
jump over a board laid in his cage, and as 
the board is raised he leaps higher, until he 
is gradually brought to the point of a five- 
barred gate. The 
advance from these 
simple movements to 
the more difficult 
feats is simply a 
matter of intelligence 
on the part of the 
pupil and patience on 
the part of the teacher. 
For every act there is 
a definite cue, and 
the eager intensity of 
look so noticeable in 
performing animals is 
not fear or hate, but 
attention, that they 
may not lose the 
slightest gesture of 
meaning. The educa- 
tion of a highly 


““SNARLING, HE DROPS ON HIS HAUNCHES AND CLAWS AT THE BARRIER.” 


trained beast extends to the smallest action, 
even those which seem the least premedi- 
tated. His growling, his roar of apparent 
rage, the unsheathing of the murderous 
claws, and the swinging stroke at the stick 
that taps him—all these are in obedience to 
commands unsuspected by the audience. 
One of the most tedious tricks to teach, 
and successful when once learned, is the see- 
saw performed by several animals. At first 
they are greatly alarmed by the shifting 
foundation beneath their feet; but when 
they have acquired confidence they are as 
eager for the fun as so many children, and 
come running and hustling each other at the 
call to reach the board first. The great 
difficulty of teaching animals of different 
kinds to perform together is not generally 
understood by the public, which fails to ap- 
preciate the fact that the lion associating 
amicably with the leopard is trained to for- 
get his own nature. Great Danes and boar- 
hounds are often used to perform with lions, 
but not for the protection of the trainer, as 
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is popularly supposed, as the weakest lion 
could destroy the largest dog with one tap. 
The dog is useful because of his intelligence 
and his friendly instincts toward other ani- 
mals. He is usually on excellent terms with 
the lion, and 
encourages him 
if he is “rat- 
tled,” or urges 
him on if he is 
backward in his 
act. The dog is 


really an assist- 
ant trainer. 
Equestrian acts, 
as they are 
termed, are 
about the high- 
est point of 
animal training, 
for both the 
animal who rides and the animal who is 
ridden must be educated to go through the 
performance without alarm. 

How readily the best-trained felines learn 
is illustrated by an event which occurred at 
Atlanta several years ago. A menagerie 
showing there had advertised extensively a 
feat of equestrianism by a lion. At the last 
moment the lion “went bad,” that is, became 
vicious, and there was no equestrian act on 
the opening night. The public grumbled, 
and the newspapers said unpleasant things. 
There was danger of a popular outbreak, and 
the head trainer of the show decided that 
there should be an equestrian act, if the term 
“ equestrian” can be properly used where an 
elephant is the steed. 

He took a three-year-old lion of exceptional 
intelligence, and started in early one morning 
to teach him to ride the elephant. First he 
trotted him around the ring with the elephant 
and a big boarhound who acted as assistant. 
After the pachyderm and the feline had got 
over their mutual distrust to some extent the 
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lion was taken up on a platform and lured 
upon the broad back of the elephant by 
strips of raw meat. There, however, at an 
eminence of 7ft. 6in. from the ground he 
became nervous, and dug a claw into the 
thick hide, the better to maintain himself. 
Such are the muscles on an elephant’s back 
that it is said he can shake a flea off any 
part of it. This elephant shook, and the 
lion shot off as if a catapult had been sprung 


“HE RETIRES TO HIS CORNER, 


under him. Feline agility brought his paws 
under him before he reached earth, but he 
was much shaken and alarmed. Naturally, 
he sought to sneak away; but the boar- 
hound headed him off, barking encouragingly, 
and the lion came back. This time the 
elephant was swathed in thick cloths. Over 
and over again the lion was made to mount 
the elephant and ride, and on the following 
day the act was produced before a big 
audience, and—though the elephant was 
nervous, and the lion was more nervous, and 
the trainer almost had nervous prostration- 

the performance went off beautifully. But 
not with one lion in twenty could such a 
result have been achieved. 

More animals are lost to the stage through 
fear than through viciousness. The show 
people dread a timid lion, tiger, or leopard, 
not only because in its panic it is likely to 
injure the trainer, but because it is unreliable, 
and may take fright and spoil a performance 
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at any moment from the slightest causes. An 
accident at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, in 
Paris, has become part of the annals of the 
show business. The chief feature of the ex 
hibition was a “turn ” consisting of the cast 
ing of a young woman securely bound into a 
cage of lions, heralded as being the fiercest 
and most bloodthirsty of man-eaters. 
Unfortunately, the woman who had the 
“thinking part” of the victim was taken 
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NOT A LITTLE CHOPFALLEN.” 


ill, and a substitute was found in the wife 
of one of the trainers, herself a trainer of 
some experience, but without any acquaint 


ance with these particular six lions. As she 
was somewhat nervous she carried a small 
club ready for use should occasion arise. 
Amid the breathless silence of the spectators 
the ring-master explained the ferocious nature 
of the lions and the terrible risk of the 
woman, and she was thrust in at the cage 
door. In the excitement of the occasion 
the door was not securely shut after her. 
No sooner was she fairly inside than the 
six monarchs of the jungle, seeing that a 
strange person had been forced upon them, 
raised a chorus of shuddering terror, bolted 
for the cage door, clawed it open, and, with 
dragging tails and cringing flanks, fled out 
through a rear entrance and found refuge in 
a cellar, whence they were dislodged only 
after great difficulty. It was a week before 
the “ferocious man-eaters” were sufficiently 
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recovered from their terrors to reappear in 
public. Animals so timid that confidence 
cannot be inspired in them are not used for 
any of the higher-class performances, but are 
employed only for the simple “ sensational 
acts,” which often catch the public quite as 
much as the more difficult feats, but which 
require little education of a definite sort. 
In this category are included running around 
in a circle to the cracking of a whip, jump- 
ing over bars and through hoops, and even 
leaping through blazing hoops. For all of 
these feats the animal need only be driven, 
not led. His fears will supply the motive. 
Such animals are never punished by chatise- 
ment ; a harsh word is enough, and the great 
danger is that it may prove too much. It is 
a matter requiring from the trainer a high 
degree of tact. Nor are the bolder felines 
whipped or clubbed to anything like the 
extent that is popularly supposed to be the 
case. Only when they are stubborn or show 
fight do they suffer. ‘Do not punish until 
you have to; then punish hard,” is the 
training maxim. The apparent lashes with 
the whip given during performances, and 
greeted with savage growlings from the 


beasts, are mere pretences, part of the daily 
programme, and known to the subjects as 


such. Expert, indeed, with the whip must 
the trainer be, for if one of those sweeping 
blows should go wrong and land where it 
hurt some one of his animals there might 
well be a variety of trouble—not impossibly 
an attack ; almost certainly a fit of sulks on 
the part of the beast struck, while doing his 
best, that would put an end to further 
endeavour by him that day. 

After the animal has learned his lesson 
and become expert in his performance there 
still remains the test of a public exhibition. 
This is always a matter of anxiety for the 
trainer, as animals suffer from stage fright. 
The sight of the crowd is likely to distract 
them and draw their attention from the 
trainer, so that they lose their cues. Once 
thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere of 
the stage they seem to find in it a sort of 
intoxication not unknown to a species higher 
in the organization of Nature. In talking 
with many men who have put animals on the 
stage I have not found one who does not 
State positively that his subjects are affected 
by the attitude of an audience: that they 
are stimulated by the applause of an enthu- 
siastic house, and perform laxly before a 
cold audience. Music is a stimulus to them. 
In many cases it is their principal cue, and 
without the strains of the band they are un- 

ol. xx.—79. 
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certain and unhappy. It is not long since 
the band of an animal show went on strike 
in the middle of a performance, and left. 
Three trained tigers were the next number 
on the programme after the defection of the 
musicians. When they came on they looked 
inquiringly about for the music, and, in its 
absence, two of them squatted down on 
their haunches and positively declined to go 
on. The third, who was of less experience 
in the profession, made a feeble start and 
then joined his companions on strike. Beat- 
ing was of no avail. No music, no perform- 
ance, was obviously the motto of those tigers ; 
and they stuck to it through good and evil 
case—principally evil, as they got a severe 
thrashing before being driven off in disgrace 
to their cages. 

In association with animals of the feline 
species there is an ever-present element of 
danger, no matter how well trained they may 
be. Every time the trainer in the cage turns 
his back he risks his life—not a great risk, 
to be sure, but still there is the chance of 
death in a stroke. Yet it is impossible to 
keep the eye on half-a-dozen animals in one 
cage, and the man must trust to the good 
temper of his subjects constantly. Many 
beasts—and this is particularly true of lions 
—leap at the bars of the cage in a frenzy of 
rage the moment the trainer leaves them, as 
if furious that they had let him out alive ; 
yet the next time he enters they are com- 
pletely under his dominion none the less. 
So excellent is the effect of this fury upon 
the thrill-demanding public that now lions 
are trained to this very trick. 

What the trainer most dreads is that inex- 
plicable change of temperament on the part 
of the animal known in the parlance of the 
menagerie as “going bad.” It may come 
in the nature of a sudden attack, or it may 
be of slow and traceable progress. Some- 
times it lasts but a short time, and again it 
will remain the permanent characteristic of 
the creature, in which case he is relegated 
to the lone cage to pass the rest of his life 
in comparative obscurity, for the hardiest 
trainer will not attempt to work with a brute 
in this condition of bloodthirstiness. Lions 
are likely to go bad about the tenth year of 
life ; tigers two or three years earlier. The 
tiger is the dread of the profession when he 
reaches this condition, because he is more 
likely to go into a frenzy without warning ; 
and once “gone bad” his heart is set on 
murder, and he will leap for any man within 
reach, whether in or out of the cage, and 
when his teeth are on the bone nothing short 
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THE SECOND GREAT STAGE: THE LION HAS LEARNED TO ENDURE THE TOUCH OF THE HUMAN HAND. 


of fire will impel him to relinquish his hold. 
Usually an old trainer can detect the symp- 
toms of this curious ailment. It seems to 
be somewhat in the nature of a psychical 
disease, and other animals recognise it and 
shun the affected one. A trainer never thinks 
of fighting an animal in this condition. If 
attacked, his one object is to defend himself 
until he has a chance to escape from the 
cage and as soon as possible to segregate the 
sufferer from his fellows. 

More minor injuries in the training busi- 
ness are received without evil intent on the 
part of the animal than in any other way. 
For instance, the lion is a clumsy brute at 
best, and is at any time liable to mis- 
place a paw armed with claws that could 
not be more effective if they were fashioned 
from so much chilled steel. If that paw 
scrapes along the leg of the trainer the un- 


lucky man goes to the hospital. Again, what 
begins by accident may be turned to murder- 
ous account by the animals. The most 
perilous thing a man can do in a cage of wild 
animals is to lose his footing, for it is more 
than likely that the moment he falls the 
animals, by some course of reasoning peculiar 
to themselves, will conclude that his power 
is gone and will spring upon him. An 
English trainer was almost torn to pieces once 
because of a pair of stiff boot-tops that he wore. 
One of his tigers slipped, and swept a reach- 
ing claw around to the man’s leg. It was a 
purely accidental blow, and the tiger, alarmed, 
sought to get away ; but the keen claws had 
sheared through the stiff leather, and in 
endeavouring to extricate them the animal 
threw his master down. Quick as a flash 
the two other tigers in the cage were upon 
the prostrate trainer ; and but for the prompt 
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action of an assistant, who sprang into the 
cage and beat them over the noses with a 
heavy bar, the man would never have come 
out alive. It is a vital article in the code of 
every good trainer never to lose his temper 
at an accident of this kind, or to punish 
the innocent cause of it. 

Sometimes a flash of anger on the part of 
the animal, not directed at the trainer par- 
ticularly, but just a sort of let-off for an 
overcharged temper, may be the cause of 
injury. At Philadelphia recently I had an 
illustration of how terrible a blow a jaguar 
can strike, though, fortunately, in this case 
the damage was entirely to inanimate objects. 
The animal, a magnificent female, had been 
rehearsing some fancy leaping from shelf to 
shelf, and as a finale was to jump from a 
shelf about 7ft. high to a wooden ball some 
1oft. distant, and maintain herself upon the 
ball, a most difficult and attractive feat. 
The graceful creature measured the distance 
carefully with her eye, and stretched her lithe 
neck out toward the goal for a few moments 
before essaying the leap. Then she launched 
herself. That leap was a study in beauty of 
form and grace of motion; but there was a 
slight miscalculation. The jaguar clung for 
a moment to the oscillating sphere; then 


fell to the ground, landing on her feet in a 


crouching posture. Swifter than the eye 
could follow there was a motion of the 
paw—what in the prize-ring would be called 
a left jolt, I should think—and that wooden 
ball, weighing at least 2olb., sailed across 
the cage and hit the bars with an impact 
that shook the structure like an earthquake, 
frightening the pair of lions and the leopard 
who shared the cage almost out of their 
wits. As for the jaguar, she glared fiercely 
around to see if the other animals were 
laughing, but, seeing no evidences of mirth, 
slunk away to one side, where she examined 
her paw with an appearance of solicitude, 
listening meantime to the rebukes of the 
trainer with obvious confusion. It is the 
possibility that at any moment a blow of 
that calibre may land on him which preserves 
the trainer from danger of ennui when 
engaged with his pets. 

Frank C. Bostock, who by virtue of many 
years of experience in handling wild animals 
of all kinds has come to be a sort of 
adviser and coach of animal trainers, says 
that in a very large percentage of cases 
injuries suffered from trained animals are 
the fault of the trainer. ‘“ Inexperience and 
carelessness are the great factors in acci- 
dents of this kind,” says Mr. Bostock. “The 
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average young trainer is too likely to for- 
get that every one of the big cats has five 
mouths, as one may say: one in his head, 
and four more at the ends of his paws, and 
each of those mouths is capable of inflicting 
terrible injury. However, we do not place 
an animal in the list of bad animals unless 
he makes a direct and full attack. Striking 
at the trainer with the paws amounts to 
little ; it may be even accidental. It is the 
spring that counts. Every trainer expects 
to be clawed somewhat. It may lay him up 
for a while, but he doesn’t lay it up against 
the beasts. [Mr. Bostock’s own arms, legs, 
breast, and back are elaborately tattooed 
with testimonials from his feline friends of 
past years.] But the beast that springs must 
be beaten into submission, or the trainer 
must escape from the cage as soon as 
possible. If the animal really means busi- 
ness it is the man’s part to get out, for no 
man can stand against the strength of a lion 
or tiger or the wonderful agility of a leopard. 
The best defence against a charging lion or 
tiger, if one has only a club, is to strike the 
animal on the nose, hitting up from under ; 
but this is by no means an easy thing to do, 
as the creature will dodge and block with a 
degree of skill that would do credit to a 
champion of the ring. Meantime, however, 
the man can have been edging into a position 
favourable to escape. The felines jump for 
the throat, and an agile man, if he sees that 
the animal is going to leap, can avoid the 
onset and get in a blow that may send his 
assailant cringing to the other end of the 
cage. No man who is not agile has any 
business with these brutes. If knocked 
down, the man’s only chance is to struggle 
to the bars and raise himself; for, on his 
feet, he has a chance of controlling the ani- 
mals ; down, he is completely at their mercy, 
and they have no fear or respect for him. 
The minute his body touches the floor he 
ceases to be the master. 

“A number of bad accidents that have 
come under my notice have been ascribable 
to drunkenness on the part of the victims. 
A half-drunken fellow goes into the cage 
with a desire to show off his mastery over 
the animals, and, cursing and swearing at 
them, puts them through their paces without 
let-up. Every animal knows when he is 
being overworked, and there is nothing he 
resents more bitterly. The animals endure 
being ‘put upon’ for a time ; then, the first 
thing the trainer knows, one of them has 
him pinned, and if he gets out alive it is 
more than he deserves. One must bear 
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constantly in mind the possible effect of his 
course of action upon the animals he is 
handling, and the construction which their 
reasoning, or instinct, or whatever you choose 
to call it, is likely to put upon his acts. I 
had a severe illustration of that in Kansas 
City recently. Owing to an error on the 
part of the workmen Madame Pianka’s large 
cage was misplaced, and I found that her 
lions would have to perform in a smaller one. 
This change of stage-setting is one of the 
things that performing animals particularly 
hate, and she had a good deal of trouble 
with them. 

“ Finally she got them all working in the 
smaller cage except one lioness, usually a 
good subject, who chanced to be sulky that 
day. Coaxing wouldn’t move her, so I was 
appealed to and went into the cage. After 
some difficulty I got her majesty to go over 
her jumps all right, and I kept her hustling 
around the ring pretty lively to take some 
of the temper out of her. In my hand I 
held a riding-whip, and, just for a flourish, I 
tapped it smartly on the ground. There was 
no sense in the action, and if I had thought 
twice I wouldn’t have done it. Twenty feet 


away from me, near Madame Pianka, the 


lioness’s mate was standing, watching me 
with dubious eyes. Probably he thought, 
when I tapped the whip on the ground, that 
I was laying it on the lioness. Anyway, 
he covered the 2oft. in one bound and 
pinned me through the fleshy part of the 
thigh. Down I went. The lion picked me 
up and carried me over to Madame Pianka 
for her approval. She had in her hand the 
revolver which she uses in her act, and she 
fired the blank charge close to the lion’s 
ear, at the same time catching him around 
the neck. That was one of the poses in his 
act, and fortunately 
it caught his mind, 
and the force of 
habit brought him 
to instant obedi- 
ence. He relaxed 
his hold, giving me 
a chance to get to 
my feet, and I ran 
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him around the cage three or four times just 
to show him that I was still master, and then 
went to bed. The teeth hadn’t touched the 
bone, and I was up and around in three 
weeks. By the way, there is nothing in 
the theory that a lion’s bite is poisonous. 
I have been bitten seven times by felines, 
and the wounds have always healed without 
any complications.” 

In talking with Mr. Bostock and other 
trainers of animals I have found that all 
of them mention judgment, good temper, 
physical agility, and magnetism as _ the 
requisites for successfully training wild 
animals ; but first, last, and all the time, 
patience—absolute, unwearying, indestructible 
patience. Not one of them mentioned that 
quality which would first suggest itself to the 
lay mind in this connection—courage. | 
suppose they took it for granted that a man 
who set himself to that career would naturally 
possess courage. The questions naturally 
arise: “How does it happen that enough 
persons follow this perilous pursuit to fill 
the demand? Whence came these animal 
trainers, and why do they take this line of 
work?” In the majority of cases they come 
to it by association or heredity. 

The pay of a successful trainer is good ; 
and if he owns his beasts, as is often the 
case, he can be sure of a good income. 
‘Then, too, there is the fascination of danger 
endured in the public eye. They area hard- 
working lot, these people ; and their courage, 
desperate as it must seem to the onlooker, is 
not of the foolhardy sort. Many of them 
take even a pessimistic view of the chances 
of the profession, borne out pretty well, how- 
ever, by the mortality records; and they 
understand what the public does not know 
—this is true of all the other great cats, 

as well as of the 
lion kind—that the 
trained lion is a 
product of science, 
but the tame lion 
is a chimera of the 
optimistic imagina- 
tion, a forecast of 
the millennium. 


ASLEEP. 





A Case for Judgment. 


By Haro_p WHITE. 


5g 

IS Lordship was summing up. 
His spectacles glistened and 
the bridge of his nose shone 
as he proceeded with his 
mental exertions, marking his 
points with the butt-end of a 
dessert-knife on the dining-room table. 

“So far, then, from there being apparent 
in the young man any signs of assiduity and 
attention to his studies, I have observed 
nothing but an extreme laxness and reluct- 
ance to do anything useful whatsoever. So 
far from his appearing to possess any interest 
or liking for the law of the land, his whole 
course of conduct seems more likely to 
lead to the violation of it. Nor are his 
natural abilities (Effie, do not trifle with 
the table - silver!)—nor are his _ natural 
abilities calculated to win him success in a 
profession requiring mental acumen and 
logical faculties of no mean order. And 
what do we see to ccunterbalance deficiencies 
as serious as these to a young man who has 
to make his way in the world? His manner 
(Effie, it is very unlucky—I mean extremely 
his way of speak- 














untidy—to upset the salt)— 
ing to persons whose age and position should 


command respect has on occasions been 
most displeasing to me, most Gapleaning. 
He comes here day after day unasked 25 
“No, I ask him,” broke in the elder of 
his two daughters, who formed the audience. 
“So do I,” chirped in Effie, the younger. 
“Then I am ashamed that daughters of 
mine should have so lost their sense of 
womanly reserve as to take the initiative.” 
“Oh, don’t be silly, papa! You're not in 
court,” interrupted Agnes. 
“Agnes, I will not be browbeaten, 
tinued the 
judge, with 
some additional 
warmth, as he 
fixed his unduti- 
ful offspring with 
a glance over 
his spectacles. 
‘In spite of 
your unseemly 
interruptions, I 
bid you remem- 
ber that I dis- 
approve of that young man—I disapprove of 
him altogether, and I won’t have him in the 
house.” 
“But ” remonstrated Agnes. 


” 
con- 


“T tell you again that I will not have my 
authority questioned in my own cour— 
house. Remember, that my word is law.” 

“Sometimes,” said Agnes, beating a re- 
treat in the wake of the flying Effie. 

The judge looked angrily at the closing 
door. It is not pleasant to be reminded 
that your decisions are frequently criticised 
and sometimes reversed. He turned his 
wrathful gaze on the port wine decanter, but 
finding that it only winked at him in the 
setting sun he pronounced judgment on 
another glass. Having come to the conclu- 
sion that its slight murkiness was partly due 
to the contributory negligence of the butler, 
he dismissed it and turned his mind to the 
gratifying reflection that in matters domestic 
there was no superior Court. 

The same reflection was in Agnes’s mind, 
though there it did not appear as at all 
gratifying, and if you had met her as she 
walked across the lawn you would have 
summed her up as an exceedingly nice-looking 
girl, with, unfortunately, a soniewhat dis- 
contented and petulant expression. It was 
no good for Effie, who was walking beside 
her, to whisper all the evil counsels which 
arose naturally in her fifteen-year-old head. 
There was no getting over papa, once he had 
said a thing. Charlie must go back to town. 

The lawn sloped down to the river, and 
a turn round a clump of rhododendrons 


“THE STRAW HAT WAS THE LODESTAR,” 
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brought into view a straw hat on a level 
with the bank’s edge. The sight at once 
sent Effie flying tactfully homewards, for the 
straw hat was the lodestar to guide Agnes’s 
lagging footsteps. 

A nearer view showed that the lodestar 
was tilted over a nose slightly peeled by the 
sun and a cheek which bore no signs of the 
student’s pallor. 

Indeed, though the long vacation had not 
long begun, and though the “tyros” of the 
Bar, such of them at all events as had any 
title to be called “ earnest young men,” were 
still in town with blue bags agape for any 
crumbs that might fall from the great men’s 
tables, Mr. Charles Tamworth’s chambers 
had not known him for some considerable 
time. It was not that arduous labours 
during the term necessitated rest and relaxa- 
tion, for his table had been empty of briefs, 
nor that his command of legal intricacies 
was SO great as to make it unnecessary for him 
to hold himself in preparation, for he was 
profoundly ignorant of all branches of the 
law. No, he was here simply because, being 
twenty-seven years of age, with a taste for golf- 
ing, fishing, and other idle pursuits, it seemed 
good to him to be here. Besides, the dis- 
contented and petulant expression I have 


alluded to was merely momentary and acci- 
dental, and but for that you would hardly wish 
to see a prettier face than that of Agnes. 
With what followed from the moment that 
Mr. Tamworth threw his cigarette into the 
river, and endangered his life by jumping out 


of his Canadian canoe, till the judge’s 
daughter turned the rhododendron clump, 
this history is not concerned. Had the 
judge himself been a witness of the scene it 
might have moved him from his stern resolve. 
On the other hand, it might not. 

That there had been such an interview he 
was enabled to gather from the gloomy looks 
and the menosyllabic conversation to which 
he was treated during the two or three follow- 
ing days. In fact, so gloomy were the looks 
and so monosyllabic was the conversation 
that, with the best of intentions of seeing 
the thing through with bland composure, he 
began to cast about for some way of retreat 
from a domestic atmosphere which had be- 
come both worrying and wearisome. 

And so it happened that one morning he 
looked up from his correspondence and, with 
an exclamation of annoyance, announced 
that he was obliged to run up to town, and 
feared that he might be detained there for a 
day or two. 


The remark was treated with what was 
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now the usual gloomy silence. Now, man— 
including even judges —is a social animal, 
and likes to give a good impression when he 
is going away. 

“Have you any commissions for me, my 
dear ?” he exclaimed, in as cheery a tone as 
he could summon. 

Agnes looked up with lack-lustre eyes, and 
there was that in her voice which seemed to 
say that it would be by the merest chance 
that anything earthly could interest her again. 
Still there was a chance. 

“ T should like some books, if you will be 
good enough to bring them,” she said. 

“What kind of books?” asked the judge. 

“ Novels,” she answered, as though books 
on political economy would do equally well. 
“ Ask the man for anything that has not got 
a happy ending.” 

““T should like some sweets,” said Effie, 
with not quite such a successful assumption 
of the part of a person who does not care a 
bit. “ Chocolates and peppermint creams.” 

“A new tennis-net is wanted badly,” 
suggested Agnes, who could still have a 
care for the pleasures of others. 

“How I wish I had another racquet,” 
added Effie, somewhat tentatively, with a 
thought of pleasures of her own. 

“And if you are passing Edwards’s, I 
should be much obliged if you would ask 
for my brooch, which is being mended, and 
bring it home with you,” said Agnes. How- 
ever cruel and unjust a parent may be, there 
is no reason why he should not pay one’s 
little bills. 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, somewhat 
hurriedly ; “and now, good-bye, my dears. 
I must be off.” 

And so the judge, after receiving two 
frigid kisses on his clean-shaven cheek, set 
out for the station, and until he arrived at 
Stuckley Junction nothing of the least 
importance happened to him. With regard 
to what happened afterwards I must say that 
I sincerely sympathize with him, if one may 
sympathize with a judge without imper- 
tinence. He was largely the plaything of 
circumstances, or rather the victim of that 
unseen Puck who still exists and prosecutes 
his malicious purpose of making middle- 
aged gentlemen of dignity and position 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
And then, how large, how out of all true 
proportion, loom the follies of the great ! 

It was at the moment that he set foot at 
Stuckley Junction that his misfortunes—not 
recognised as such at the time—began to 
assail him. “Too late” is the label of many 
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things, and it is not infrequently applicable to 
trains supposed to run in connection. The 
train from which the judge had just alighted 
had earned the title by a generous twenty 
minutes. To miss a train by half a minute 
is more than exasperating, but for some 
reason, which I have never been able to 
understand, to miss one by anything ap- 
proaching half an hour is a thing easy to be 
borne. And so it was still with a beneficent 
expression that the judge cast his eye along 
the sunny platform. 

Apparently he had but three companions 
in misfortune, and two of them, with the 
Briton’s ready resource, were crossing the 
road towards the Railway Inn. The third 
engaged the judge’s eye. A degree of short- 
sightedness did not prevent him from seeing 
that she was a young lady of what is 
described as a prepossessing appearance. 
Very trim was her tailor-made dress, very 
smart was her hat, very neat were her little 
brown boots, and. very captivating was the 
way she had done her hair. At the moment 
she was somewhat feebly driving home an 
attack on a porter who had entrenched 
himself behind three portmanteaus. 











Wt: 





“SHE WAS A YOUNG LADY OF PREPOSSESSING APPEARANCE.” 


It appeared from the lady’s tearful ex- 
postulations, and from the few intelligible 
words which sprinkled the porter’s dialect, 
that these were not enough, and that there 
was still another—the most treasured of the 
lady—whirling on to goodness knows where 
in the train which had just departed. It was 
not, one may believe, so much the fascination 
of the lady’s appearance as the characteristic 
desire to set the world in general right which 
drove the judge to proffer his services to the 
dame in distress. The services accepted, he 
deftly cross-examined the porter without falling 
into the layman’s error of turning him into 
a hostile witness, gave orders for the proper 
telegram to be sent to the proper person, 
and dismissed the man, who departed with a 
sort of feeling that he had received a large 
gratuity. 

The judge then turned his beneficent 
countenance to the lady and spoke words of 
assurance. Gratitude beamed through two 
unshed tears in two pretty brown eyes, and a 
smile of appreciation of his services curved 
two pretty red lips. The judge was human. 
He entered into conversation with a courtesy 
which would have been wondrous to the 

Junior Bar, had they been there to 

see. 
The fresh air that breathes through 
the Law Courts—or possibly the port 
of his fathers—had imparted a 
healthy ruddiness to 
the judge’s cheek, 
and with his grizzled 
hair, and his check 
trousers, and his white 
waistcoat and _ spats, 
he looked, as it was 
his ambition and in- 
tention to look, the 
picture of a substan- 
tial country squire. 
Gangs of cardsharpers 
would hustle to travel 
with him—unless they 
had met him else- 
where. Ladies con- 
sulted him on a first 
acquaintance concern- 
ing the doings of their 
husbands. City men 
asked him the price 
of hay. The very 
squareness of his 
bowler hat inspired 
confidence. Small 
wonder, then, that 
the lady at once 
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became friendly and _ con- 
fidential. 

The judge had to look at his watch twice 
to make sure that a whole hour had really 
passed, when the train steamed into the 
station. With a playful assurance that 
“People who cannot look after themselves 
ought to have someone to look after them,” 
he stepped into the carriage after her. 

“Do you really think that I am _ not 
capable of taking care of myself?” asked the 
lady, sinking back into the cushions and 
smiling. In spite of the two unshed tears 
over the lost portmanteau, she had some- 
thing of a self-reliant air. 

The judge asked, “ Why should she, when 
it was a privilege for anyone else to do it for 
her?” 

“TI shall have to this afternoon, at all 
events,” said the lady, “for I am going all by 
myself to beard a solicitor in his den.” 

“It is eicher a misfortune or a fault that 
leads a young lady to a solicitor’s office,” 
reflected the judge, and the tone in which he 
said “Indeed!” was a mixture between the 
grave and the frigid. 

“Somebody has left me a little money,” 
continued the lady, unconscious of the 
change of tone. 

This time “Indeed!” 
voice of cheerful interest. 

“ But it is not only that that I want to see 
him about. I want to get out of an engage- 
ment,” said the lady. 

The judge lifted his eyebrows. Was the 
fair one then heartless? ‘The fact that she 
had burst into a subject of some delicacy 
before a stranger argued a lack of something. 
It might be heart. He said “ Indeed !” again. 
Then, beginning to think that there might be 
a certain amount of sameness about his 
conversation, he said, hesitatingly: “Is he 
then '* 

“He!” exclaimed the lady, with some 
surprise. “Oh, I see what you mean! But 
it isn’t that at all. It is an engagement as a 
governess.” 

How was it that the judge felt a sense of 
relief that it wasn’t that at all? It was quite 
unreasonable, of course, but possibly it arose 
out of a sense of rejuvenation which had 
come over him this morning. In fact, he 
felt so young that he thought it would do 
him good to have a governess himself. He 
even said something of the kind, but as he 
made such a muddle of it, and the lady took 
no particular notice, it would be ungenerous 
to set out the remark in detail. 

“I thought I should like to get away from 


charmingly 


was uttered in a 
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home and do something, and now I think I 
shouldn't,” said the young lady. It was a 
sermon on femininity. 

The judge felt that his last remark had 
scarcely been a success, and brushed aside 
his youth with a smile of benevolence as he 
said : “ Perhaps I may beable to give you a 
little advice.” “2 

The lady looked up, delighted. 

** Are you a solicitor ?” she asked. 

Ever since he left the Bar the judge had 
disapproved of solicitors,and said so in some 
one case or another once a day in court. 
Therefore it was in a tone of some asperity 
that he replied :— 

“No,” and then added: “But in spite 
of lacking that qualification my advice on 
legal matters may be of use to you ”—as who 
should say, “ By a stroke of extreme luck you 
have been entertaining an angel unawares.” 

“Perhaps I had better tell you something 
about it,” said the young lady, and then, 
omitting names, commenced to state her 
case, which consisted largely of a disquisition 
on the dulness of life at home. 

Then the judge, winnowing the chaff from 
the grain with the hand of a master, began a 
closely-reasoned and verbose decision on the 
case before him. Unfortunately the lady 
was not impressed. Of course she did not 
know that he was a judge; she only thought 
it was a pity that the old gentleman should 
try to talk about law when he was not a 
lawyer, and that he- was beginning to be 
rather a bore. Unfortunately, too, just as 
the judge had gathered his harvest of facts, 
and was finding a niche for it among decided 
cases, the train slowed down and stole into 
the station, and the lady jumped up to look 
for her luggage. 

The judge, however, with youthful alacrity 
was before her, and in spite of protestations 
fished out the three portmanteaus, found the 
lost one, and installed lady and luggage in a 
four-wheeled cab. Then it struck him that 
perhaps——-but the cab was moving. 

He had to walk by its side in order to 
squeeze the hand which was thrust “through 
the window and say :— 

“ Perhaps I shall see you again?” 

“ Perhaps,” was the answer he caught at 
the run. 

The small glove was waved as the cab 
turned the corner, and then the judge cast 
his eye over the seething London station, and, 
curiously enough, felt lonely. 

The streets of the Metropolis, as he walked 
them, had a strange air of desertion, too, tt 
seemed. “ Nobody in town!” was the phrase 
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“* THE JUDGE BEGAN A CLOSELY-REASONED AND VERBOSE DECISION.” 


by which he explained the case, and yet he 
had nodded to a good score of men in St. 
James’s and Pall Mall. There appeared to 
be a lack of life at the club also. He looked 
round the dining-room and wondered where 
the pleasure came in in dining in the com- 
pany of thirty or forty old fogeys. “Old 


fogeys”” were the words he mentally used. 
hen whist, when he came to think of it, was 


a game for octogenarians. A glance at the 
card-room was like a visit to the mummy- 
room at the British Museum. You see, even 
rejuvenation has its disadvantages. The 
judge was restless. He went to the theatre, 
and was much irritated to hear someone 
talking about the age of forty as being 
beyond the bounds of youth. “Stuff!” he 
said, as he left the theatre, and “Stuff!” he 
repeated as he went to bed. 

The next morning he held a review of his 
clothes, and they did not find favour in his 
sight. They were too old-fashioned in cut 
altogether, he came to the conclusion, and 
went straightway to his tailor. Then he 
strolled into Shipwright’s to have his hair cut 
and had his inch of whisker on either side 
removed. There is something very ageing 
about whiskers. 

Issuing forth, he remembered that he had 
some commissions for his “little girls,” as 
he called them. He ordered some novels 
for Agnes, and added two rather sporting 
“shockers” for himself. Then he went on to 
Fuller’s for the sweets for Effie, and insisted 
on tasting them, to the merriment of the 


young lady behind the counter. Then to the 
rol. xx,—80. 
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jeweller’s for the 
mended brooch, 
which he put in his 
coat-tail pocket, 
and so on towards 
the park. 

With a swinging 
stick and tilted hat 
he stepped amid 
the lagging sports- 
men and trim half- 
pay officers, and 
bestowed a benevo- 
lent interest on the 
passing _ strollers. 
Just, however, as 
he came opposite 
to the cab-shelter 
which rejoices in 
the title of “ The 
Junior Turf,” his 
eye espied that 
before him which 
dissolved his interest in mere passers-by, and 
set him going at a smarter pace. It wasa 
trim figure preceding him by thirty yards or 
more, and there was something familiar about 
the poise of the head and the colour of the 
hair which added a youthful alacrity to the 
judge’s progress, until he caught the figure 
up and found that it belonged to none other 
than his fellow-traveller of yesterday. 

The judge had quite the feeling of being 
rather late for an assignation as he greeted 
her ; and, the sight of him provoking twinges 
of conscience for having yawned through the 
old gentleman’s well-meant but amateur en- 
deavours to advise her, the lady forgave the 
unnecessary ardour of his hand-shake and 
gave him a smiling welcome. 

What more natural than that they should 
stroll together into the park? What more 
natural, under the circumstances, than that 
there should escape from the lips of the 
judge certain vain sayings—odiler dicta— 
which could not by any manner of means 
be looked upon as judicial utterances? 
What more natural than that it should strike 
the judge at one and the same moment that 
he had not completed his views on her case, 
and that it was time for luncheon? Up to 
this point the most hole-picking finger may 
be defied to find a crevice in the judge’s 
behaviour. Till now the voice of calumny 
must preserve its resentful silence. Who 
could object to a young lady being asked 
out to luncheon by a gentleman old enough 
to be her father, especially when the invita- 
tion is given with the kindliest intentions, 
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and with the sole object of his bestowing on 
her some good advice ? 

It is true that there might be observed in 
the judge’s demeanour a greater degree of 
cordiality than is perceptible in the average 
father, but to say that is to indict the average 
father and not the judge. It is true that 
most parents, when lunching with their 
daughters, do not scan the wine list in 
search of the very best champagne, but to 
make that an objection is merely to remark 
upon the prevalence of parental stinginess. 

It is true also that such an apparently 
pleasurable and gay party of two, as could 
be seen that day at Prince’s, does not usually 
consist of persons paternally and_filially 
related to each other ; but to point a moral 
with that observation would simply be to 


“or AGE? 


say that, as a rule, father and daughter do 
not take sufficient trouble to entertain each 


other. No; up to almost the conclusion of 
luncheon all was as it should be. 

Curiously enough, it was not till then that 
the judge bethought him of the decision he 
was going to give as to the lady’s case, and it 
struck him that she might be hampered or 
aided by being a minor. Therefore he asked 
a question, which was quite a safe one to a 
lady with such a clear complexion and such 
a laughing pair of eyes. 

“Of age? Of course I am,” replied the 
lady. “Why, how old do you think I am 
to-day? I'll give you three guesses.” 

“* Is to-day your birthday?” asked the judge. 

“Yes. Now guess,” said the lady. 

Now it happened that the judge had half 
risen to put “ just a fizz” on the lady’s cham- 
pagne, and when he resumed his seat he sat 
on something hard. It was the little packet 
from the jeweller’s. It was then that that 
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mischievous Puck, who had been following 
the judge about all day, flitted to his ear, 
and whispered as he passed, “ You can get 
another for Agnes just like it,” and by the 
mere quickness of the suggestion took him 
unawares. In a moment his hand had drawn 
the packet from his pocket, and he was 
smilingly presenting it to the lady as a little 
remembrance of her birthday. 

A look of surprised amusement came ove: 
the lady’s face; she said “She could not 
think of——” but the judge broke in with 
protestations that it was the merest trifle. 
The lady said that, of course, it was very 
nice of him, but—the judge averred that he 
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would be seriously hurt at her refusal. The 
lady looked up with the sweetest smile and 
murmured—‘“ Oh, well ”—and as she did so 
her eye caught the clock. 

“Is that really the time?” she cried, in 
amazement. ‘“ Howcan I get my things and 
catch my train?” 

The judge, declaring that it must be quite 
early, looked round, and behind him he saw 
seated Mr. Charles Tamworth. ‘That young 
man was looking, or rather looked, discreetly 
away, but a quiet smile played about his 
features. 

The judge was embarrassed and angry. It 
struck him that it might be awkward in the 
family circle if that young man chose to 
fabricate perversions of the incident. 

“Ts it right?” asked the lady, hurriedly 
collecting her gloves and parasol. 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, 
mindedly. Things are so easily 
understood. 


absent- 
mis- 
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The lady arose in haste and said :- 

“Then I must hurry away at 
Thank you so much—for everything.” 

She smiled sweetly as she held up the 
little white packet. 

“ But, but,” said the judge, collecting his 
scattered ideas, “ where are you going to?” 

“Why, my situation, of course,” replied 
the lady, and was gone. 


once, 


Il. 
Ir was thoughtless, or malicious, of Puck, 
after suggesting, in the first place,- that 
brooches like the birthday present were easily 
obtainable, not to remind the judge of that 
fact again. Once during the afternoon the 
judge thought of it vaguely for himself, but 
put the buying off till the next day. The 
next day, however, a slump in Industrials 
dragged the judge up to the City, and the 
brooch straightway went out of his head 
altogether. And so it was that when he took 
the train homewards on the third day he was 
only possessed of an indistinct idea that he 
had left something or other behind him. 

It is interesting to note that as he journeyed 
from town each succeeding mile stole some- 
thing away from his youthful alacrity. It 
was with quite a middle-aged smile that he 
gazed on Stuckley Junction—this was a 
“through ” train-—and when he entered his 
library and summoned Miss Agnes he was 
as grave a picture of responsible paternity 
as you might wish to see. 

Agnes entered, having made a careful 
rechauffée of the air of respectful resentment 
with which she had treated the judge before 
his departure. 

Flinging _ herself 
wearily into a chair, 
she said, as though 
it did not matter :- 

“The books ar- 
rived. Thank you.” 

The judgemarked 
the intonation. He 
had allowed four 
days in which to 
clear the domestic 
atmosphere of their 
little disagreement, 
and he noted with 
displeasure this 
stupid _ persistence, 
as he considered it. 
herefore, he felt it 
incumbent upon him 
to say something 
disagreeable. 
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“‘T suited your taste,” he said, “as wel as 
the divergence of my own from it would per- 
mit, and I can only regret that it is gratified 
by trashy and frivolous literature.” 

Agnes sighed as one having no heart for 
the conflict. 

“T haven’t opened the packet yet. Did 
you choose very silly ones?” she asked. 
“Effie was p'eased with the sweets,” she 
continued. 

“T am sorry now,” said the judge, “that 
I indulged what must necessarily be an 
extremely unhealthy propensity.” 

“And my brooch?” pursued Agnes. “ Did 
you call for my brooch?” But the judge 
apparently was not listening. He had taken 
up the Englishman’s favourite position on 
the hearthrug, the “rostrum” for domestic 
orations, and was looking out of the window 
opposite. Suddenly a look of much per- 
plexity relaxed the judicial severity of his 
aspect, and he made straight for the window. 

Without on the lawn was Effie, and stroll- 
ing by her side was someone whose trim 
figure and dark hair awoke in the judge a 
half-incredulous recognition. 

“ What—who is that?” he demanded. 

Agnes sauntered to his side. 

“ Effie and her governess,” she said, calmly. 

“ Her governess !” exclaimed the judge, in 


“‘HE FELT IT INCUMBENT UPON HIM TO SAY SOMETHING DISAGREEABL 
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a tone which he felt had too much amaze- 
ment in it. 

“Yes, why are you so surprised?” asked 
Agnes, looking at him curiously. “You 
know that Aunt Emily has been looking for 
one for a month. You yourself asked her 


to. You can’t pretend now _” 
“ My dear,” said the judge, with dignified 
reproof, “I pretend nothing, nor, permit me 


“ 


to say, am I surprised. Perhaps, however, 
it would have been more in conformity with 
the position I occupy in this household if I 
had been informed of the young lady’s 
arrival immediately on my return from town. 
It is—er—important, or perhaps J should say 
more becoming, that she should have an 
interview with myself before embarking upon 
her duties. Will you ask Miss——ahem, 
what is the young lady’s name?” 

“ Johnson.” 

“Well, will you ask Miss Johnson if she 
would mind joining me here in the library? 
You might keep your sister Effie company.” 
Agnes retired with remonstrance at being 
sent on an errand written in every line of her 
back, and the judge spent the next two 
minutes in an entirely unsuccessful attempt 
to frame in his mind a satisfactory method 
of commencing the interview. 

Miss Johnson entered, and when she saw 
the lord of the house her eyebrows went up 
and a smile quivered in the corner of her 
mouth. 


THE JUDGES MANNER 
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“You!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
pleasurable surprise. 

The judge’s manner was not a success. 
He smiled also, but it was apparent that he 
was not pleased, and his hand-shake was both 
frigid and deprecating. His first remark, 
too, was something of a failure. 

“Yes, me!” he said, and then coughed 
himself back to self-possession. “So you 


WAS NOT A SUCCESS.” 

have entered upon the position the acceptance 
of which I gathered you regretted, and, 
curiously enough, it is one in my house- 
hold.” 

* Yes. 
lady. 

“It is—er—curious,” agreed the judge, 
and something of geniality found its way 
into his manner as he added: “ But since 
you regretted accepting the position, and 
since it is in my. house, there need be no 
difficulty in resigning it.” 

He rubbed his hands together and smiled, 
as he awaited the young lady’s answer. 

“Oh, but I have changed my mind,” she 
said. “It is our privilege, you know. |! 
think it will be nice.” 

The judge interposed, hurriedly. 
not think it would be nice. 

“TI am afraid that you think that your 
sudden departure might occasion us incon- 
venience. If so, please do not allow such a 
consideration to stand in your way.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Johnson, sweetly, “I 


Isn’t it funny?” said the young 


He did 
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did not think my departure would nave that 
effect at all. To tell you the truth, I was 
selfish enough not to be thinking of your 
convenience, but mine.” 

“ But, my dear young lady,” protested the 
judge, “the duties of a governess are not at 
all such as you might expect or find agree- 
able, and my daughter Effie is disposed to 
be a most trying child.” 

“Oh, you must not say that,” said Miss 
Johnson ; “I have taken such a liking to her. 
And I know quite well what a governess has 
to do. I used to have one myself.” 

The judge veered round and tried another 
tack. Assuming a more severe and parental 
air, he began : 

“T hope, Miss Johnson, that you will not 
misinterpret the question I am about to ask 
you, and take it as in any way reflecting on 
your mental abilities, but are you not some- 
what young and inexperienced to undertake 
the responsible duties of training the youthful 
mind? I cannot—indeed, I must not—forget 
that I am a parent, and owe a duty to my 
children.” 

A pretty, puzzled look came over Miss 
Johnson’s face. 

“You see,” she said, “ Mrs. Hammond 
engaged me—she is your sister, is she not ? 
and she seemed to think that I was quite old 
enough. She said that Effie, being fifteen, 
wanted a companion as much as a governess. 
I should be quite suitable as a companion, 
should I not ?” 

The judge merely coughed. It 
embarrassing question. 

“ And you see,” continued the young lady, 
“if I left immediately, Mrs. Hammond might 
think that her choice r 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, hastily. He 
stood rather in awe of his sister. She was a 
most difficult person to explain things to. 

“Then you will give me a trial?” said 
Miss Johnson, smiling sweetly. 

The judge bowed. “ This is a most exas- 
perating young lady,” he thought, as he 
turned away. Then his eye lit on Effie in 
the garden, and a thought struck him which 
had the effect of clothing his next speech 
with a somewhat nervous suavity. 

“Perhaps, Miss Johnson,” he said, “ per- 
haps, under the circumstances, it would be 
better if we met as absolute strangers, 
instead of appearing to be only partially in 
that category.” 

“Do you mean you want me to pretend 
that I haven’t seen you before?” asked the 
young lady, with lifted eyebrows. 

“Pretend !” exclaimed the judge. 


was an 


** Cer- 
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tainly not. Such an idea never entered my 
head. I merely suggest that it is unnecessary 
to recall the fact of our meeting, in con- 
versation. I simply recommend a general 
ignoring of the subject.” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” said Miss 
Johnson. 

It was evident from her manner that, 
owing to her feminine want of logic, she 
considered it a somewhat fine distinction. 
This did not make it any easier for the judge 
to approach a kindred subject—the brooch. 
However, it had to be done. 

* And Miss Johnson,” he began, “ with 
regard to— 

But before the words “that brooch” were 
spoken, Agnes, who was not innocent of 
curiosity, had burst into the room. In her 
hand were two gaudy -looking novels, and 
she displayed the titles, ‘Won by a Blush ” 
and “ Tales of a Tipster.” 

** What on earth did they send these for, 
papa?” she asked. “Surely you did not 
order them for me?” 

The judge, who felt that the acknowledg- 
ment that they were intended for his private 
reading would tend to shatter the air of 
parental responsibility with which it was 
necessary in the presence of Miss Johnson 
to surround himself, embarked upon the 
fatal course. 

“They must have been sent by mistake,” 
he remarked, in a tone of mild surprise. 

“T’ll write and tell them about it,” said 
Agnes. ‘“ Miss Johnson, it is quite time to 
dress for dinner,” she added, and bore the 
new governess off. 

And so the judge was left to scheme for 
another opportunity of explaining that, under 
the circumstances, the existence of the brooch 
might also be ignored. Suppose she were to 
wear it and Agnes were to recognise it! It 
was a disturbing thought, and it sent the 
judge up to his dressing-room in hot haste, 
with the determination of being down in time 
to catch the first arrival in the drawing-room. 
With some satisfaction he reflected that his 
daughters were always late for dinner, end 
that a lady in the position of the governess 
was pretty certain to be in time. 

By a mischievous coalition of chances, 
however, it was Agnes who first made her 
appearance. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, papa,” she said, as she 
entered, “you didn’t tell me whether you 
fetched that brooch. If not, I'll write at 
once.” The judge reflected what the answer 
would be if she wrote at once. He was a 
truthful man. He replied :— 
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“ Yes, my dear, I fetched it.” 

“Well, where is it?” asked Agnes. 

“Where ?” repeated the judge, feeling that 
he had burnt his boats. 

“Yes, where is it? 
said Agnes. 

“No, I—er—haven’t got it with me just 
now,” replied the judge. 

“Ts it upstairs? I'll fetch it,” pursued 
Agnes. 

“TI don’t think it’s upstairs,” said the 
judge. 

“ Well, in the library ?” 

**T don’t think it’s in the library.” It was 
avery painful position for the judge. He 
began to think of the things he was in the 
habit of saying to hesitating witnesses. 

“Well, where have you put it?” asked 
Agnes, puzzled. 

“ T haven’t exactly put it anywhere,” said 
the judge. 

“ But what have you done with it?” said 
Agnes, impatiently. 

The judge reflected that a moment with 
Miss Johnson, if he could get it, would have 
the effect of putting the brooch out of sight, 
so he said: 

*“ Well, I’ve lost it.” 

“Then why couldn’t you say so?” said 
Agnes. “How ever did you lose it? Ah, 
Miss Johnson,” she continued, as the gover- 
ness entered, “ papa has been telling me that 
he has been very careless. He has lost ‘g 

Suddenly the sentence 
stopped, and she looked, 
and the judge looked, 
at the particular spot on 
Miss Johnson’s bodice 
where the demon of 
mischance had _ placed 
the subject of the con- 
versation. 

The silence that en- 
sued was more profound 
than lengthy, for Effie 
entered, and dinner was 
announced at one and 
the same moment. 
In vain did the 
judge hurry Miss 
Johnson off with 
the hope of whis- 
pering a word in 
her ear. His 
daughters fol- 
lowed fast upon 
him. In vain, when 
they were seated, 

did he seek an 


Have you got it?” 
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opportunity of throwing her a glance of 
warning. Agnes’s eagle eye was everywhere. 

It was a most unpleasant meal. The 
judge, seeking grounds for what seemed an 
inevitable explanation and finding none, 
made remarks so absent-minded and dis- 
jointed that Effie could not restrain her 
giggles, and the butler exchanged winks ot 
great significance with the footman. For 
instance, when asked whether he had seen 
anyone he knew in town the judge replied, 
“Nothing new,” and when Miss Johnson 
inquired whether there was anything in the 
paper he said, “ What paper?” Effie joined 
in what passed for the conversation and 
asked Miss Johnson whether she had 
broached the question of banjo lessons 
instead of the violin, and the judge said, 
“Whose brooch?” in quite an angry way, 
and then, catching the curious eye of Agnes, 
fell upon his cutlet with a fish-knife and 
remarked that it was tough. 

At last, however—it was sooner really than 
usual—dinner came to an end and the ladies 
le(t the room, Effie with the: ready affection 
of fifteen linking her arm in that of Miss 
Johnson, and Agnes following, with stern dis- 
approval tightening her lips. 

The judge gazed at the closed door and 
came to the conclusion that this was a case 
in which judgment should be reserved. He 
felt that without time he could not do justice 
to the situation, or, rather, that the situation 
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would not do justice to him. Time, however, 
he was not to have, for Agnes re-entered in 
grim silence. 

“Papa,” she said, eventually, “have you 
ever seen Miss Johnson before ?” 

The judge remembered with something of 
a pang that it had been arranged between 
them that he had not seen Miss Johnsoii 
before, and, reflecting that it might entail 
embarrassment and inconvenience to the lady 
if he threw over that arrangement now, he 
at once dismissed his merely selfish regard 
for truth, and, with true chivalry, replied that 
he had not. 

“And you lost my brooch?” continued 
Agnes. 

Had he not told her so just now? 

“Then, papa,” his daughter added, “ Miss 
Johnson is a thief.” 

“ My dear!” exclaimed the judge. 

“ A thief,” repeated Agnes. “ That brooch 
she had on at dinner was mine.” 

“ How can you be sure of that?” replied 
the judge. ‘There must be a number of 
brooches of that sort in every jeweller’s 
window.” Puck had told him so. 

“No, there aren’t,” said Agnes. ‘“ Mr. 
Powell had them made expressly for the 
bridesmaid’s_ presents when Mary was 
married.” 

The judge thought that it was offensive 
originality on the part of Mr. Powell, but he 
said: “ But it may have been one of the 
brooches belonging to another of the brides- 
maids.” 

“No, it may not,” persisted Agnes. “ I 
had a sapphire put in where a diamond was 
lost, because they said it would come cheaper. 
It’s mine ; and Miss Johnson is a thief.” 

“But, my dear,” expostulated the judge, 
“consider what you are saying. She may 
have found it.” 

“If you were to find a packet of jewellery, 
what would you do with it?” asked Agnes. 

“ Keep it,” promptly replied the judge. It 
was an outrage to his inner convictions, but 
he felt that it was his duty. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Agnes. ‘“ You 
would take it to the police-station. Besides, 
you can’t have dropped it in the street. 
She must have seen it in the library and 
taken it?” 

“Why ?” said the judge. 

“You’ve never come across her before. 
Where else could she have found it?” 

“ But, supposing, my dear,” said the judge, 
“‘ supposing for the sake of argument, she did 

er—find the brooch. Why on earth should 
she wear it in this very house ? ” 
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“So that she might say it was her own.” 

The judge was somewhat dumfounded by 
this display of logic, and Agnes proceeded :— 

“What do you call a person who takes a 
thing out of someone else’s room and appro- 
priates it ?” 

“ A—a borrower, possibly,” said the judge. 

“Ts that what the law calls him?” de- 
manded Agnes. 

“Under some circumstances, yes,” replied 
her father. He tried to say it with as judicial 
an air as possible, but somehow he failed to 
be convincing. 

“Then the law’s an ass,” said Agnes. 
“* Besides, I don’t believe it is the law. I'll 
ask Charlie.” 

It was not so much the setting-up of 
Charlie as a Court of Appeal as the remem- 
brance of that young man’s presence at a 
certain little lunch that produced the indig- 
nation with which the judge rose and con- 
fronted his daughter. 

“Is that young man here?” he sternly 
demanded. 

“‘ No, he isn’t here,” replied Agnes. “ He’s 
outside—on the river. I told him he mustn’t 
get out of the canoe.” 

“ That is mere prevarication,” said the 
judge, with righteous wrath. “I will be 
obeyed, so you will have the goodness to 
inform him to leave the vicinity of this house 
—and don’t stay talking with him. I won’t 
have it,” he added, hastily. 

“ All right,” said Agnes, turning slowly 
towards the door. “I'll tell him to go—and 
fetch a policeman.” 

** A policeman ! ” 

“Yes, to take up Miss Johnson.” 

The judge arose in trepidation. 

“Not in my house, Agnes, not in my 
house,” he exclaimed. “I will not have an 
innocent girl arrested in my house.” 

“T don’t know about ‘innocent girl,’” said 
Agnes, stolidly ; “she’s got my brooch.” 

“She is sure to have an explanation,” 
suggested the judge, faintly. Explanations, 
it struck him, were horrid things. 

“ Then she can give it to the policeman.” 

** Agnes, once for all, I forbid it.” 

“ But it’s my brooch, and I will have the 
policeman. If it were your brooch, of course 
you could do as you liked, and condone a 
felony, or whatever they call it. But I’m not 
going to. It’s my brooch.” 

There is nothing more admirable in a 
general in the field than the ability to change 
his whole plan of action when he is suddenly 
confronted by some unforeseen hazard of 
war, and the same admiration with which we 
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view. the general we must award the judge, 
outflanked as he was by this unreasoned 
determination of his daughter. 

Suddenly an expansive, but somewhat 
nervous, smile spread itself over his features, 
and he advanced towards her. 

“T think, my dear,” he said, “that I had 
better speak to Mr. Tamworth myself.” 

“You won't say anything horrid to him?” 
demanded Agnes. 

The smile became knowing—a veil over 
good-humoured intentions. 

“TI am going to ask his opinion on a 
matter of law,” said the judge. 

There was no answering smile on Agnes’s 
face. 

“ And I shall ask him to send up his bag 
from the inn,” said the judge, desperately, 
determined to draw it. ‘This time it came 
only to flicker. 

“And my 
bewilderment. 

The judge felt that he should never hear 
the word “brooch” with real satisfaction 
again, but his smile did not wane and, to 


brooch?” said Agnes, in 


tempt credulity, something like a wink drew 
his eyelid into unaccustomed wrinkles as he 
said : 

“ Do you know what a little bird has told 
me? No; I thought not. He—it has told 
me that by to-morrow’s post there is coming 
down a very much prettier brooch—with 
larger and—er—more expensive stones— 
diamonds, I think, or perhaps there will be 
several to choose from ; the—er—the little 
bird was rather vague about whether g 

Agnes was heard to murmur something 
about “Several to choose from.” 

“Yes,” pursued the judge, “I think the— 
er—bird did say several to choose from, so 
that perhaps the young lady they are intended 
for won’t miss the other that was lost.” 

This time the smile glowed brightly. 

“There can be no doubt,” said the judge, 
“that Miss Johnson must have—er—acci- 
dentally found one—er—very like the one 
which was lost.” The smile, more inscrutable 


than that of the Sphinx, for she did not know 
what it meant herself, was still on Agnes’s lips as 
the judge went round by the rhododendrons. 


“THE SMILE WAS STILL ON AGNES’S LIPS AS THE JUDGE WENT ROUND BY THE RHODODENDRONS.” 





Feace Heroes 


of 1900. 


By ALFRED T. Story. 

training-ship Shaftesbury, which lies in the 
Thames, off Grays. One Sunday afternoon 
in June, hearing the cry of “ Boy overboard,” 
King ran to the gangway of the vessel 
and, seeing the lad in the water, plunged 
after him. He succeeded in reaching 


%,N the month of June last the 
Bishop of Bristol unveiled a 
stained-glass window in the 
Parish Church of Horfield, 
Bristol, placed there by sub- 
scription as a memorial of in 


one of those supreme acts of devotion which 


every now and again — and 
much more frequently than 
would generally be supposed 
—break the apparently soul- 
less monotony of everyday life, 
streaking its grey fields with 
purple splendours. ‘The in- 
stance in point was one of par- 
ticular beauty, both on account 
of the youth of the hero cele- 
brated and the devotion “ unto 
death” which he displayed. 
The brave boy, wandering 
with a younger lad till over- 
taken by nightfall in a field at 
Bury Farm, laid his little com- 
panion under a_ hedge, and, 
taking off all his clothes except 
his shirt, covered him up with 
morning. 


younger boy he was all right, 


sacrificing protector had 


When a labourer then found the 


ALBERT K 
From a Phot 


them till the 


but his self- 


ING. 
lograph. 


the youth, who at once clasped him round 


the body and so prevented 
him from swimming. A life- 
buoy was thrown, and two 
boats, already manned, rowed 
to the rescue. A boy in one 
of the boats managed to seize 
hold of King by the hair, but 
it slipped through his fingers 
and he sank, both he and the 
lad he tried to save being 
drowned. It was a noble and 
courageous act, perhaps the 
more noble because the 
master-at-arms was no longer 
in the vigour of youth, being 
in his sixty-first year. <A 
similar fatal attempt at rescue 
from drowning occurred at 


Burton about the same time, when a man 


named Turton jumped into the River Trent 
to save a child who had fallen in; he was 


carried away by the cur- 





died from the effects of 
exposure to the cold. 

The deed is the more 
striking and noteworthy 
because it was done in 
cool blood. It was, in- 
deed, stimulated by the 
purest unselfishness. 
Acts of the kind are being 
done daily, albeit most of 
them are hidden from the 
common eye. Their only 
record, their only reward, 
is in the conscience of 
the doer. Others, like 
that of the Horfield boy, 
serve as an example and 
an incentive to all. Of 
such a character was the 
act of Mr. Albert King, 





rent and drowned. 

More fortunate was 
another hero who dared 
the swift waters of the 
Trent to save life. This 
was a young man named 
David Langford, of 
Holloway, who just a 
year ago sprang into the 
river near Nottingham 
and saved two lads from 
drowning. Langford had 
to plunge into 2oft. of 
water, and had a des- 
perate struggle with the 
current before reaching 
the bank with the elder 
boy. Curious to relate, 
the same courageous 
young swimmer, for he is 








late master-at-arms of the 
Vol. xx.—81. 
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only twenty-two years of 
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JAMES E. SUNSHINE 


From a Photo. by Symonds & Co., Portamouth 


age, has on two other occa- 
sions during the present 
year been instrumental in 


saving life from drowning. 
On the 6th of May he saved 
a young lady at Richmond, 


and in August he was suc- 
cessful in supporting a Cat- 
ford gentleman, who had 
fallen into the Thames at 
Greenwich, until assistance 
arrived. On the latter occa- 
sion he ran a very narrow 
risk of drowning himself. 

It is remarkable how ad- 
ventures of this kind come 
to some persons, and how 
admirably they rise to the 
occasion. An instance in 
point is that of James E. Sunshine, a 
labouring man of Portsmouth, who on the 
4th of January was presented by the mayor 
of that city (Mr. H. R. Pink) with the 
testimonial on vellum of the Royal Humane 
Society for saving the life of a Mr. Meyer 
from drowning at Southsea. The rescue 
was effected at great personal risk, there 
being a strong current at the spot. This 
made the eighteenth life saved from drowning 
by this hero in humble life. In sending his 
photograph Sunshine asks me to “please 
kindly excuse” his working clothes, because 
he is “only a labouring man struggling hard 
to get an honest living.” The reader will, 
doubtless, think the better of him for his 
humble garb. Mr. Pink, to whom [I am 
indebted for some of the above particulars, 


PHILIP RENFORTH, 


' From a Photo. by FE. Brewia, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


informs me that when he made the presenta- 
tion Sunshine remarked that “he was only 
doing his duty, and that any honour attaching 
to his deed belonged to the Almighty alone.” 

One would almost think that Sunshine 

must hold the “record” for the number of 
lives he has saved from drowning. But there 
is a boy “Newcastle way” who bids fair to 
outdo him; who, indeed, already runs him 
very close. The boy’s name is Philip 
Renforth, and he is but fifteen years of 
age, yet he has already risked his life eleven 
times to save the lives of others. His 
eleventh rescue took place early in the 
summer, when, a boy having fallen into the 
Ouseburn at high tide, and being on the 
point of sinking for the third time, Renforth 
plunged into the water and saved him. 

It is not always easy to estimate the 
amount of risk that is run in 
such rescues as those given 
above, and it may appear a 
little invidious to try. But 
there can be no question as 
to the high quality of heroism 
shown by three miners in 
their efforts to save the lives 
of a couple of fellow-work- 
men on the occasion of a 
disastrous flooding of a col- 
liery near Llanelly, in which 
they were at work. A couple 
of hours after the day-shift 
had commenced work a 
man named David Thomas 
found that he had cut into 
an old working, and a 
stream of water began to 














DAVID THOMAS. 
From @ Photo. by H. 8, Parry, Lianelly 
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flow and was soon rushing into the pit at an 
alarming rate. Thomas with great prompti- 
tude at once gave the alarm, and all the men 
in the pit escaped to a place of safety except 
two. These, Thomas Williams and Thomas 
Lloyd, were engaged in 


Dewch ato i.” But though they could thus 
hear the man’s voice, they seemed powerless 
to help. Finally, however, one brave fellow, 
Thomas Francis, stripped off his clothes and 
tried to swim to the rescue of his perilously- 

situated comrade. Francis 





the farthest and deepest 
part of the workings, and 
before they knew anything 
of what had happened the 
water rushed in and ex- 
tinguished their lights, and 
then, down in the bowels 
of the earth, with not a 
glimmer of light, these two 
men had to fight with a 
raging flood. So great was 
the force of the water that 
it carried both men off 
their feet and _ bruised 
them with the great stones 
driven before it. Williams 
shouted to his companion 
that he would try to find 





could not reach the old 
man, whose cries for help 
were so distressing, but 
he succeeded in placing a 
lighted candle on a beam, 
which cheered him a little. 

This first attempt at 
rescue was made shortly 
after noon. ‘Towards six 
in the evening the water 
had so far subsided that 
there was a head-room or 
air-space of gin. from the 
roof. To the ordinary 
swimmer it would have 
been simple suicide to 
descend out of his depth 
in the darkness within 
four walls of that nature. 








a light, and he was seen 
no more alive. 

Meanwhile Lloyd,a man 
over sixty years of age, finding that the water 
was up to his neck, got his arms over the 
cross-beams of the roof, and there hung in 


the hope that the flood would soon subside. 
This, however, was not to happen, and thus, 
with the water up to his 


WILLIAM J. HUNNS. 
From a Photo. by H. 8. Parry, Llonelly. 


For if the water rose but 
three or four inches his 
breathing space would be lost, and suffoca- 
tion must ensue. With his eyes open to this 
terrible possibility, Francis now made another 
attempt, and, bravely seconded in his effort 
by William John Hunns, was successful in 
rescuing the old miner 





chin, the poor fellow hung 
from morning till night, 
without a glimmer of light 
or a sound to cheer his 


solitude. He shouted for 
help, but the hours passed, 
and, so far as he could see, 
nothing was being done to 
help him. But the brave 
men who had been for- 
tunate enough to save 
themselves were not idle. 
They knew that two of 
their “ butties ” were im- 
prisoned, and several 
attempts were made to 
reach them. Two pumps 
were got to work, and an 





from his painful position. 

The hazardous nature 
of the work performed by 
the three men named in 
their efforts at rescue will 
be best understood by the 
accompanying diagram, 
very courteously obtained 
for me by Mr. W. Picton 
Phillips, police superin- 
tendent of Llanelly (and 
drawn by a P.-C. of his 
force). “ The sketch,” 
says the accompanying 
description, “ will serve to 
show the dangers Thomas 
had to go through. He 
started from point ‘ B,’ 
and ran to No. 1 to find 








effort was made to send a 
light to the imprisoned 
men by means of a candle 
stuck on a piece of wood. The water, how- 
ever, was too near the roof for the success of 
this expedient. Piteous cries for help could 
be heard. The men replied, crying, “ Iloyd! 
Lloyd!” And the answer came back, “ Beth. 


THOMAS FRANCIS. 
From a Photo. by McLucas & Co., Llanelly 


out what had happened, 
and then to point No. 2, 
where he gave the alarm to Lloyd and the 
drowned man Williams. From No. 2 he 
rushed off to No. 3, where he gave the 
alarm to two other men. ‘They had to go 
through the passage marked ‘F,’ which was 
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exceedingly dangerous in consequence of the _ fifty yards from the level of the mine in the 
roof having fallen in. When he got to the George Pit, Craghead, Durham, Cooper and 
two other miners were engaged cut- 
ting an upward shaft or stapple in the 
mine, which is 240ft. deep, when two 
were struck down unconscious by 
foul air and gas at a height from the 
main level of 54ft. They could 

only be reached by climbing 

up a man-way 2ft. by 7ft. 
Cooper, who was working 

with the two men 

in the stapple, 

went to the main 

shaft and called 

for assistance. 

Parnaby and 

Wilson responded 


crossing marked 
*G’ he found the 
current so strong 
that it was impos- 
sible to go through 


it. Hethen hung on to the lags wr ‘e\ 
on top and carried himself over S A’ to his call and 
with his legs and part of his body ¥\\ climbed up the 
in the rushing water. When he e shaft, and at great 
got into the top hole opposite Re Se Ae ea risk succeeded in 
‘l’ he was comparatively safe. HAD TO GO THROUGH. lowering the un- 
But for the presence of mind and conscious men 
promptness of David Thomas” (continues down to the pure air. While doing this they 
the writer) “five men working in ‘C’ and were at times almost overpowered, and when 
‘1)’ would undoubtedly have been drowned. the men had been freed from their perilous 
“Both Francis and Hunns 
(the report goes on) were naked 
in the ice-cold water from 2 p.m. 
until 5.45 p.m. Francis swam 
out from ‘ F’ to about half-way 
to ‘ E,’ when he had to return 
fora light. Ina second attempt 
he got nearer to Lloyd, but 
again there was an obstruction, 
and it was only after several 
attempts in diving under cross- 
timbers that he found a way 
into the place marked ‘E,’ 
where he found Lloyd ina very 
exhausted state. He then pro- 
ceeded to tie his rope around 
Lloyd’s waist, by no means an 
easy task, as the old man was 
completely helpless. He had 
to hang to the timber with one 
arm, while he used the other 
hand and his teeth to tie the 
knot.” 
Such deeds give one the 
best hope of mankind 
Another courageous rescue 
in connection with a mine acci- 
dent was effected on the 2oth 
of February by three men, So <oment 
named Christopher Parnaby, | %. a 
Sidney Cooper, and Lawrence : — = " 


Wi h; 1 . I SIDN EY COOPER LAWRENCE WILSON. CHRISTOPHER PARNABY. 
ilson. ( )n that ¢ ay, about From a Photo. by E. Brewis, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
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position Parnaby became unconscious. In 
his account of the affair the latter said he 
could not tell how he got down himself, and 
after his descent he remained unconscious for 
some time. One of the rescued men sub- 
sequently died from the effects 
of the accident. 

Another fatal accident, and 
attempted rescue, from foul 
air cannot find a more fitting 
place than here. It took place, 
however, in a well, and the 
incident is doubly interesting 
because the attempt at rescue 
was made by a lady. Miss 
Pritty, the person in question, 
was having a well sunk in her 
back garden at Cretingham, 
Suffolk, and it had been car- 
ried to a depth of 48ft. when, 
on the 3rd of August, James 
Harryman, who was making 
the well, descended the shaft 
for the last time. He had 
not been down many minutes 
before the men who were helping him heard 
groans. Suspecting there was something 
wrong, they informed Miss Pritty of the 
circumstance. She hastened to the well, 


and begged one of the men 


MISS PRITTY. 
From @ Photo. by A. Tear, Ipswich. 
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knit brows, searching eyes, and firmly-set 
lips, her features at once suggest strength of 
will and force of character. 

The year 1900 might have been a leap 
year considering the number of the gentle 
sex who have distinguished 
themselves during its course 
by acts of courage and devo- 
tion. In March, at Wednes- 
bury, a woman dashed into a 
burning house, at imminent 
peril of her life, to save her 
three children. Two months 
later (May 14th) a little girl 
of ten, named Bertha Reeve, 
risked her life to save another 
child of six. She was playing 
near the River Ouse, at God- 
manchester, when she heard 
screams. Running towards the 
sound she found a little boy in 
a deep pool formed in a back- 
water by the rush of water 
over a sort of weir, locally 
termed an “overfall.” She at 
once went in to try and save him; but the 
water was too deep, so she clambered out and 
lay flat down upon the overfall and reached 
him with one hand. There was no small 

risk in this, because, though 





to go down to the rescue. 
But he said he dared not, 
and so, not to waste time, 
the lady at once stepped 
into the bucket and bade 
them lower her down. She 
found. Harryman_ uncon- 
scious and, as she remarked 
at the inquest, “ marble 
cold.” Miss Pritty tried 
to pour brandy down his 
throat, and by other means 
sought to restore conscious- 
ness, but in vain. Finding 
that the poor fellow was 
beyond help, and feeling 
herself in a fainting condi- 
tion, she signalled to be 
drawn up, and reached the 
top more dead than alive. 
It was not until after the 
well had been cleared of the 
foul air that the man’s dead 
body could be recovered. 

It will be seen from the portrait we give of 
this Suffolk heroine that she is just the sort 
of person one would expect to act with 
promptness in an emergency, and to think 
little of risk or danger. Tall, with slightly 





BERTHA REEVE. 
From a Photo. by A. Hendrey, Godmanchester. 


no water was running over 
at the time, the overfall was 
sloping and covered with 
slimy weed. The little boy 
had by this time sunk at 
least once, and was so weak 
as to be almost helpless. 
Notwithstanding this the 
little girl managed to pull 
him up by degrees on to 
the overfall, and thence to 
the bank. An older girl, 
who saw her holding on to 
the child, advised her to let 
him go, lest she should be 
pulled in herself. A local 
subscription was raised and 
a handsome silver medal 
was presented to the little 
heroine by the mayor of 
the borough. 

Equally: plucky and de- 
voted was the act of Alice 
M. Wilson, aged fourteen, a 
daughter of the vicar of Christ Church, 
Paignton, who on the 24th of July, at 
Goodrington, South Devon, rescued a woman 
named Green from -drowning. Miss Green 
got beyond her depth while bathing, and was 








——_ 
ALICE WILSON 
From a Photo. by W. H. Davis, Buth 

to the account of boys and 
girls. It would be a credit- 
able record if they alone red- 
lettered the heroic annals of 
the year. But, as a matter 
of fact, they form but a small 
part of 1g900’s juvenile roll 
of honour. So many have 
been the deeds of heroism 
performed during the year 
by the “makings” of men 
and women that it augurs 
well for the humanity of the 
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soon twenty- 
five yards from 
shore. Miss 
Wilson went 
to her aid and 
succeeded in 
bringing her 
in. 

Four of the 
above acts of 
devotion stand 


sent was made to the youth through the 
Bishop. 

Equally courageous was the act of James 
Duberly, a grammar school boy of Bedford, 
who in the same month plunged into the 
Ouse, at the time in full flood, and saved a 
man named Crampling, who, in an attempt 
at suicide, threw himself from the town 
bridge. The boy is the son of Major Arthur 
Duberly (at the time in South Africa). On 
February 27th a similar act was performed 

by a lad of fifteen, Cresswell 
L. Whitmore, who rescued 
a woman of weak intellect 
who had managed to get 
into the river at Ebley, near 
Stroud. It was just at the 
time of the floods from pro- 
tracted rains, and the stream 
was full and rapid. The 
boy’s act was one of extreme 
risk, but he showed great 
presence of mind in avoid- 
ing the dangerous parts of 
the current, and being a 
strong swimmer succeeded 
in bringing the drowning 
woman to bank and, with 
the aid of his mates, getting 
her on land. They at first 
thought she was dead, but 
having only the previous 
evening been instructed by 


incoming century. We 

cannot refer to all the acts 

of the kind. We must, how- pyoma Photo. by Guitenberg & Co, 
ever, give a few; and first —— 

of all comes up for mention the act of Leonard 
Jeffcoat, of Peterborough, 2 youth of seventeen, 
who plunged 
into the Nene at 
that city on the 
17th of February, 
and rescued a 
drowning child. 
A strong current 
was running at the 
time ; but without 
a moment’s_hesi- 
tation Jeffcoat 
jumped into the 
ice-cold water, and 
after much diffi- 
culty brought the 
child to the bank. 
The act attracted 
a good deal of 
attention at Peter- 
LEONARD JEFFCOAT. borough, and a 


RE ——- handsome pre- 








CRESSWELL L. WHITMORE. 
From @ Photo. by J. H. Elliott, Stroud, 





















ALBERT SHELTON. 


From a Photo. by A. Matilett, 
Christchurch 


heroic deeds must 
come the names 
of Al‘ ert Shelton, 
agea_ thirteen, 
who saved a boy 
from drowning at 
the mouth of the 
rivers Avon and 
Stour, Mudeford, 
Hants, in the 
month of August; 
Alister Macleod, 
a schoolboy, aged 
fourteen, of Ne- 
nagh, who rescued 
a comrade from 
Kilkee, County Clare, on 
rescue being the more note- 
worthy from the fact that the 
youth saved was six months 
older than Macleod, and 
that swimming was rendered 
extremely difficult by the 
quantity of floating seaweed. 

Most of the boys here re- 
ferred to were still at school. 
Whitmore, however, worked 
ina mill, while another lad 

Albert E. H. Robertson 

who distinguished him- 
self by the saving of life, 
was the son of a boatman 
at Hurst Castle Lighthouse. 
He courageously jumped 
into the sea on July 26th, 
a four-knot ebb-tide running 
at the time, and saved a 
younger boy who had fallen 
from the War Office Pier. 





ALISTER MACLEOD, 
From a Photo. by Guy & Co., Limerick. 


the dangerous rocks at 
July 10th, the 
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Mr. Jennings, 
the rector of 
King’s Stanley, 
in Dr. Sylves- 
ter’s method of 
restoring _ life, 
they put their 


Still more plucky was the act of a one-armed 
boy, named Henry Andrews, who plunged 
into the Thames at Horselydown Stairs on 
July 18th, and supported another youth, who 
had got into deep water while bathing, until 
both were picked up by a boat. 
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lesson into 
practice and 
brought her 
back to con- 
sciousness. 

In the same 
catalogue of 
















ALBERT ROBERTSON. 


From a Photo. by Lewis Bros., Lymington 


The police 
year’s heroic 

































CONSTABLE JOHN BUCKLEY, R.1.C. 
From a Photo. by T. A. Wynne, Castlebar. 


invariably show up well in the 
deeds; but 1g00’s record is 
especially rich in courageous acts to the credit 
of our civic guards. 
to select a few of the more striking cases. 
Let the record begin with the gallant deed by 


It must suffice, however, 


Constable John Buckley, 
R.L.C., at Belcarra, County 
Mayo, on Sunday, January 
28th, when he succeeded in 
saving the life of a man 
named McHale, who had 
accidentally fallen into the 
river. Though it was a 
bitterly cold day, Buckley 
jumped in to the rescue of 
the drowning man, and after 
a somewhat protracted 
struggle succeeded in saving 
him. But it was a tough job. 
McHale, being unconscious, 
greatly hampered the con- 
stable by clinging about his 
body and legs, and although 
a strong swimmer, the latter 
went down four times before 
he could bring his man to a 
spot where help could be 
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INSPECTOR SANDERSON, 
From a Photo. by C. Brantingham, Sunderland. 


given. The plucky deed was witnessed by a 
number of people who were returning from 
church, amongst them being Colonel Blake, 
who averred that he had “ never witnessed a 
braver act.” 

For a like cou: 
ageous act in 
bringing out a 
drowning boy at 
Sunderland, on 
January 24th, In- 
spector Sanderson 
was given the 
medal and certi 
ficate of the 
Royal Humane 
Society. The risk 
was incrcased by 
reason ol its being 
dark at the time. 
However, the in- 


spector succeeded 
in his attempt, and 
on finding that the 


was uncon 
when 
brought to land 
he restored him by 
artificial respira- 
tion. Two years 
previously Sander- 
son had rescued a 


boy 
scious 
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Towards the end of the previous month a 
still more striking act of life-saving from fire 
took place, although it must be added that 
it ended fatally for one heroic soul. The 
fire occurred at the Elephant and Castle 
public-house, Hackney Wick. It was the 
middle of the night, and when Sergeant 
Danyie arrived upon the scene with Con- 
stables Weavers, Reeves, Elrich, Baker, and 
Funnell, the premises were a mass of flames. 
As it was known there were people in the 
house they hurried in to the rescue. All, 
however, were driven back again by the fire, 
smoke, and heat, with the exception of 
Funnell. He managed to get through the 
flames to three women, who but for his assist- 
ance would undoubtedly have perished, and 
to bring them within reach of safety. He 
was, however, so badly burned and over- 
come with the heat and smoke that, though 
he had saved the women, he could do no 
more for himself. It was at this juncture 
that his comrades, seeing that he had not 
come out with them, went in search ot him, 
and found the poor fellow insensible in the 
burning mass. They got him out, but, sad 
to relate, he succumbed to his injuries on 
the 2nd of January. He had laid down 
his life for the three women, who, as Mr. 


CONSTABLE BAKER. 


girl from a burning 


. . CONSTABLE REEVES. CONSTABLE ELRICH. 
building. 
f 


SERGEANT DANYVIE. 
From a Photo. by T. S. Robinson 
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Fordham, the magistrate, 
said at the North London 
Police Court, in presenting 
his comrades with the 
medals of the Society for the 
Protection of Life from Fire, 
were, so far as he knew, 
absolute strangers to him. 
“He has gone,” added the 
magistrate, “and left behind 
him a memory which any- 
one would be proud to have. 
He died the death of a 
thoroughly brave and sin- 
cere man.” Nor will anyone 
cavil with his generous praise 
of Sergeant Danyie, and 
Constables Weavers, Reeves, 
Elrich, and Baker, as having 
“behaved as Englishmen 
almost always do, and certainly always 
should.” Our portrait of Funnell is from a 
photograph taken by himself. 


JAMES MCNEILL. 
From a Photo. by Godfrey, Hyde Park, Chicago 


While on the subject of fires one must 
not omit to mention the gallant deed of 
James McNeill, a British subject, who on 
the occasion of a great fire in the Hotel 
Helena at Chicago, in May last, “ over and 
over again plunged into the burning build- 
ing and brought out men and women at the 
imnhinent risk of his own gallant life.” The 
words are those of an American paper, which 
adds: “Thanks to McNeill and others only 
three persons perished in what might have 


proved a holocaust.” James McNeill was 
Vol. xx.—82 


CONSTABLE FUNNELL, 
From a Photo. by P.-C. Funnell. 
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the hall-porter of the hotel. 
He had formerly served in 
the British Navy asa gunner, 
and took part in the Jameson 
Raid. In a letter received 
from McNeill, he asks that 
a copy of THE STRAND con- 
taining this article be sent 
“to my dear old mother in 
Belfast, Ireland.” 

Still another fire which 
brought out a fine specimen 
of true British pluck—the 
great fire at Ottawa in April 
last. On that occasion, 
among many signal acts 
for the rescue of life, was 
that performed by the 
Governor - General, Lord 
Minto. One of the firemen 
near the city waterworks stayed at his post 
till all chance of escape had been cut off 
ercept by swimming the stream, which at 
this point is fifty yards wide. Lord Minto 
shouted to him to jump in, which he did, 
and swam to the east bank, where the 
Governor-General, clambering down the crib- 
work, grasped the fireman’s hand and pulled 
him out. One likes to hear of men of Lord 


Minto’s rank climbing down now and again 
to the common need. 

Though space is nearly so, the list of 
heroic rescues is far from being exhausted. 
Two or three more typical cases, however, 
must suffice, and first of all let me mention 
the case of .Martin Larsen, boatswain of the 


THE EARL OF MINTO, 
From a Photo. by Dickinson & Foster. 
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Saxoleine, of Newcastle, who, when the 


steamer was in mid-Atlantic, did a singularly 
courageous thing at great risk to himself. A 
quantity of crude petroleum had leaked into 











JOHN GALLAGHER, 
From a Photo. by Pettigrew & Amos, Leith. 





the pump-room, and the second engineer, on 
going down to pump this out, was overcome 
by the fumes and fell into the oil. Larsen, 
well knowing the risk, went down and brought 
him on deck, where he himself became un- 
conscious, and remained so for several hours. 
At midnight on the 31st of December last 
John Gallagher, chief officer of the ss. Mars, 
also of Newcastl», courageously plunged into 
the dock at Leith and saved the life of 
William Allan, who had been repairing the 
steering-gear. It was a tough and risky job, 
as a gale was blowing, the night pitch dark, 
and Allan heavy and unconscious. More- 
over, when Gallagher had secured his man 
once, the rope he had got round him slipped 
off, and he had to dive for him again and re- 
adjust it. How- 
ever, he got 
Allan drawn up 
at last, and was 
then hauled on 
board himself, 
though not be- 
fore he had run 
great risk of 
being crushed 
by the swaying 
of the vessel. 
Our coasts 
are constantly 
the scene of 
gallant rescues 











THOMAS W. CALE, 
From a Photo. by D. Bowen, Haverfordwest. 
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from shipwreck and drowning, but it seldom 
happens that a postman turns his hands 
from letter- delivery to the rescue of 
castaway mariners. Such, however, was the 
case on the 16th of February, when Mr. 
Thomas W. Cale, the postman of Little 
Haven, Pembrokeshire, courageously went to 
the rescue of a Belgian seaman. A boat with 
three men on board, in trying to land from a 
wrecked vessel, was capsized in the surf 
about 2ooyds. from shore. Two of the men 
were carried into shallow water, but the third 
was being swept out to sea, when Cale 
went to his assistance. The brave fellow 


COASTGUARDSMAN WILLIAM HENNER. 

From a Photo. by W. Church, Sunderland 
battled undauntedly with the waves, and 
eventually succeeded in saving the now well- 
nigh drowned man. ‘ 

It is not often that anyone can get 
before the men of our sea-guard, who are as 
daring as they are expert in effecting rescues 
from wrecked vessels. A particularly smart 
and plucky act of the kind was performed by 
Coastguardsman William Henner on the 
occasion of the wreck of the Spanish ss. 
Maliano, at Sunderland, on the 23rd of April. 
The crew of the stranded vessel did not under- 
stand the working of the life-saving apparatus ; 
and Henner volunteered to be hauled off in 
the breeches-buoy to the wreck, where, after 
making the gear fast, he sent the crew of 
twenty-two hands and the pilot ashore, and 
then followed himself, being the last to leave 
thevessel. Henner wasawarded a bronze medal 
by the Board of Trade for his valorous deed 





The End of Santa Claus. 


By JAMES WORKMAN. 


NE Christmas Eve, during the 
American Civil War, a young 
girl, named Elsie Mackenzie, 
living in a_ solitary house 
within a few miles of the 
winter quarters of a_ large 

Federal army, was gazing with flushed 

cheeks and sparkling eyes at a letter which 

she had just been reading. Even yet she 

could hardly believe the good tidings it con- 

tained, or convince 

herself that the 

haunting fear 

which had made 

life almost un- 

endurable to her 

had really passed 

away. 

When her bro- 

ther’s young wife 

died she had come 

to live with him in 

order to take 

charge of the 

house and child- 

ren, and for a year 

or so her existence 

had been monoto- 

nously uneventful. 

Then she was sud- 

denly placed in a 

situation which 

overwhelmed _ her 

with grief and 

despair. 

Some weeks be- 

fore her brother John had 

been arrested on suspicion of 

being a spy in the pay of the 

Confederates, and accused of 

supplying them with informa- 

tion regarding the 

and movements of the Federal 

forces, together with plans of several im- 

portant fortifications. He had been tried 

by court - martial, and the circumstantial 

evidence brought against him had proved 

so convincing, when combined with the 

statements of one witness in particular, 

that he had been promptly found guilty 

and condemned to death. Fortunately he 

had contrived to escape shortly before the 
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time fixed for his execution, and had been 
in hiding in the neighbourhood ever since, 
occasionally sending a letter or message to 
his sister by a young man named Seth 
Wilkins. 

The employment of Seth had from the 
first filled her with dismay. She had never 
liked or trusted him, and had latterly sus- 
pected him of cherishing feelings towards her- 
self which made the thought of being placed 
under an_ obliga- 
tion to him ex- 
tremely distasteful 
toher. Neverthe- 
less, her anxiety 
for her brother’s 
safety had forced 
her to appear as 
gracious and 
friendly as possi- 
ble, though his 
manner had grown 
so offensively 
familiar that it 
was with difficulty 
she could conceal 
her alarm and 
indignation. 
Finally, what she 
had so long 
dreaded had hap- 
pened that very 
day. 

Seth had come 
to inform her that 
John had con- 
trived to secure a 
passage on an 
English ship under 
circumstances 
which promised 
him an excellent 
chance of escape ; 
but before leaving the neighbourhood he was 
coming that night to say “ good-bye ” to her 
and the children. With an ill-concealed sneer 
at such a proof of parental fondness, Seth 
added that John had contrived to procure a few 
toys and sweets for the children, and wished 
her to see that they hung up their stockings 
as usual. He knew that they would be 
anxiously expecting the coming of Santa 
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Claus, and he could not bear to think that 
the poor little things should be disappointed, 
especially as it would probably be the last 
time he would see them for many a weary 
year. 

But Seth had lingered behind after deliver- 
ing his message, and, after hinting very 
broadly that he expected some reward for 
his services, had ended by bluntly asking her 
to become his wife. He had even suggested 
that he was in a position to make things very 
unpleasant for her brother if she refused to 
do so. It seemed so cruel, so contemptible, 
to take advantage of her helplessness that 
she had confronted him with white face and 
flashing eyes and told him in the most 
vigorous language at her command just 
precisely what she thought of him and his 
proposal. Her scorn and contempt had stung 
him to the quick, and he had gone away in a 
paroxysm of rage, threatening that she should 
pay dearly for her treatment of him. 

Then the letter had arrived. A man had 


ridden up to the door after nightfall, thrust 
it silently into her hand, and galloped away. 
She had opened it with trembling fingers, fear- 
ing that it might contain news of her brother’s 
capture, and had read it with eyes so dim with 
happy tears that she could hardly decipher 


the words. It was a full confession of guilt 
by the witness whose evidence had led to 
her brother’s conviction. He had escaped 
across the Canadian border, and now that 
he was assured of his own safety he 
attempted to make some reparation for his 
infamous conduct by confessing the truth. 
After advancing proofs which established 
Mackenzie’s innocence beyond the possibility 
of doubt, he concluded by urging her to see 
the general in command at once in order to 
get the sentence of the court-martial revoked, 
as otherwise her brother might be summarily 
executed if captured by the Federals. 

“ Aye, that I will,” she exclaimed, gaily. 
“T’ll saddle Prince and go at once.” 

‘Then for a moment she hesitated. She 
had found some excuse to send away every- 
one about the house except the children, who 
were asleep upstairs. Would it be safe to 
leave them? Well, she must risk it—she 
must risk everything for John’s sake. At 
that very moment Seth might be concocting 
some vile scheme to entrap him. Shudder- 
ing at the thought, she hurried to the stable 
and saddled Prince, a fine black horse, swift 
and strong and sure-footed, and devoted to 
his little mistress. 

“You must do your best to-night, dear 
Prince,” she said, fondly stroking his velvet 
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muzzle as she led him out. “We must get 
to the camp and back before John comes, 
and bring him word that he’s quite safe and 
needn’t sail for England or hide away any 
more. We shall have a merry Christmas, 
after all, Prince, and I thought to-day we 
should never be merry again.” 

She left him for a moment and ran up- 
stairs to brush with her soft lips the cheeks 
of the little sleepers. A lump rose in her 
throat as she glanced at their stockings hang- 
ing at the foot of the bed. 

“Tt was like John to remember that they 
would expect Santa Claus to come to-night,” 
she thought to herself. “Dear old fellow, 
how kind he is to them. I’m sure they'll 
be quite safe. They’re fast asleep, and they 
won’t wake up till the morning, and then 
what a surprise will be in store for them.” 

She slipped noiselessly downstairs, and 
closed the house door behind her, but she 
did not lock it lest John might come during 
her absence and be unable to get in. In 
another moment she was in the saddle, 
riding at full speed in the direction of the 
camp. The black horse needed neither 
whip nor spur. At a word and a caress from 
his rider he dashed gallantly away. The 
hard ground rang with the swift clattering of 
his hoofs as he swept at a tireless gallop 
along the dark and silent road. _Elsie’s heart 
beat high with joy and hope as she thought 
of the happy meeting with her brother, and 
the delighted shouts of the children when 
they welcomed their father in the morning. 

“Halt!” suddenly cried a voice when she 
had left the house a mile or two behind her. 
She reined in, to find herself confronted by a 
party of Federal soldiers, the first outpost, as 
she supposed, of the camp. 

“Just see who it is, lieutenant,” said the 
officer in command. 

The lieutenant took a lantern from one 
of the men and, holding it above his head, 
gazed with astonishment at Elsie’s slim, 
girlish figure, the sweet, pale, half-childish 
face, and the grey eyes that looked appeal- 
ingly into his.- It was in a very gentle voice 
that he inquired where she was going. She 
told him briefly that she wished to see the 
general, and begged to be allowed to pass. 

“It’s a young lady who is going to see the 
general, sir,” he said, turning to the older 
officer. 

“ Very well, let her pass,” said the captain, 
impatiently. The lieutenant stepped back 
with a smiling salute, and Elsie galloped 
thankfully on. 

The captain examined his watch by the 
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“ HE GAZED WITH ASTONISHMENT 


light of the lantern. ‘Come, come,” he said, 
irritably, “‘we must move more quickly, or 
the fellow will slip through our fingers 
after all.” 

“Ves, sir,” anwered the lieutenant, mechani- 
cally. He was still thinking of the pretty 
pale face, and the appealing eyes that had 
looked into his for a moment, and then 
vanished into the darkness, wondering who 
the brave little girl could be who was riding 
along the dark road by herself, and what 
she could possibly want with the general at 
that late hour of the night. In the mean- 
while he was keeping step with the soldiers 
who were marching rapidly towards the 
house which Elsie had left so short a time 
before ; for the fact was that Seth Wilkins, 
in the extremity of his rage and disappoint- 
ment, had turned informer, and that the 
captain was on his way to arrest Mackenzie, 
with strict orders to carry out the sentence 
of the court-martial without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay. And Elsie, still uncon- 
scious of the dreadful truth, was riding gaily 
to the general’s quarters, glowing with joy 
to think that her brother would soon be 
proved innocent, and confident that he was 
now safe from all danger. 

Presently the captain halted, and waited 
for the appearance of Seth, who had gone on 


AT ELSIE’S SLIM, GIRLISH FIGURE.” 


before to watch the house and discover 
whether Mackenzie had arrived. 

Corporal Malone sidled up to the lieu- 
tenant, who was standing a little apart from 
the rest. 

“Is it true that the man’s a spy, sir?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes, no doubt of it. He was caught 
some weeks ago, tried by court-martial, and 
condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape a few minutes before he was to be 
executed.” 


_ Ah, 


some of the boys 
wouldn’t be sorry if he was to do it again, 
sir.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Well, you see that Seth Wilkins that 
informed against him was after tellin’ the 
boys that the poor man was coming to see 


well, there’s 


the childer, to put things in their little 
stockings, it being Christmas Eve, and sure 
they thought ’twas a dirty trick to take advan- 
tage of him comin’ on such an errand, sir.” 

“We've nothing to do with that,” an- 
swered the lieutenant, coldly ; “ we’ve simply 
got to obey orders. Hush! Who's that?” 

A dark figure was coming swiftly and 
noiselessly along the road from the direction 
of the house, peering cautiously to right and 
left as he advanced. 
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“Ts that you, Wilkins?” asked the captain, 
softly. 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“ Has he come yet ?” 

“T reckon not. I’ve been prowling around 
here since nightfall, but I haven’t seen any 
sign of him yet.” 

“Is there anyone in the house ?” 

“Nobody but the children, and I guess 
they’re asleep. His sister sent everyone else 
right away when she heard he was coming, 
and a while back she rode off helter-skelter 
herself. I’m just a bit afraid that she may 
have found out where he was likely to be, 
and have gone to warn him.” 

“Rode a black horse—eh?” asked the 
captain. 

“Te” 

“ Then it’s all right. We met her on the 
road. She was going to see the general, 
probably to ask him to pardon her brother. 
She might as well ask him to give her the 
moon ; but it’s a good job she’s out of the 
way, poor girl. We should have had no end 
of trouble with her if she’d been here.” 

Then he turned to the lieutenant and 
ordered him to post the men round the 
house so that it would be impossible for 
Mackenzie to pass without being challenged. 
The young officer silently obeyed. He was 
thinking with infinite pity of the lonely 
little figure galloping towards the general’s 
quarters, no doubt imagining, woman-like, 
that tears and prayers would induce the 
grim old soldier to pardon a convicted spy. 
He had previously had little relish for the 
business in hand, but now it had become 
odious to him. Still, he mechanically 
obeyed his orders, and returned to report 
that he had done so. As the minutes 
dragged slowly by, and there was still no 
sign of Mackenzie, the captain grew more 
and more impatient. 

“Look here, Jackson,” he said, at last, to 
the lieutenant, “I think you’d better go and 
investigate. I’m afraid the fellow must have 
managed to slip past us in the dark. Can’t 
spare you any men. There are too few to 
watch the place as it is, but I guess you can 
take care of yourself. If you see anything 
suspicious you can come back and let us 
know, and if. you want any help just blaze 
away with your revolver, and we'll close in at 
once.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the lieutenant, 
and advanced cautiously towards the house. 
It was quite dark except for a light burning 
in an upper room. After moving softly round 
the house, and meeting with no suspicious 
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sight or sound, he opened the front door and 
stepped inside. He paused a moment, but 
the intense silence was unbroken, and he 
closed the door softly behind him and stole 
upstairs. As he reached the landing he 
observed a faint light shining beneath a door 
opposite. Creeping stealthily towards it, he 
turned the handle quickly and slipped in, a 
finger on the trigger of his revolver, ready to 
fire or leap at the throat of the spy if he 
found him within. But a glance told him 
that he was not there, and he felt a sudden 
twinge of shame at the sight that confronted 
him. A lamp stood ona table at the foot of the 
bed, in which two little children lay fast asleep, 
their arms about each other’s necks, the brown 
and golden curls that framed the tiny, rose- 
flushed, dimpled faces intermingling on the 
pillow. At the foot of the bed, seeming to 
the big soldier pathetically small, hung two 
diminutive stockings, patiently waiting for 
the coming of Santa Claus. 

One of the children, the tiny girl with the 
golden hair, moved uneasily, and began to 
rub her eyes. The lieutenant, six-foot-one in 
his stockings, slunk in a panic behind a 
curtain on the opposite wall, feeling as mean 
as though he were a burglar who had come 
to steal the spoons. The curtain hung in 
front of a cupboard evidently used as a 
wardrobe, for a number of little garments 
were hanging from hooks on the walls. 
There was a rent in the curtain nearly on a 
level with his eyes, so that though completely 
hidden himself he could see all that went on 
in the room. 

The child gradually awoke and sat up, 
glanced at the empty stockings, and then 
began energetically to shake her little com- 
panion into wakefulness. 

“Dick,” she said, imperiously, 
up! Doesn’t you hearme? Wake up!” 

The boy, who was, perhaps, a year or two 
older, half opened his eyes that were heavy 
with sleep, and then promptly closed them 
again. 

“Tt ain’t time to get up yet,” he murmured. 
“Don’t bother me. I’m sleepy.” 

But the little girl, who had evidently a very 
decided will of her own, shook him still more 
energetically. 

“You’s got to wake up,” she exclaimed. 
“Santa Claus hasn’t come. S’pose he isn't 


>» 


comin’. 

“Eh?” rejoined Dick, sitting up with a 
blank look at the empty stockings. “Oh, 
it’ll be all right in the morning, you'll see. 
What’s the good of botherin’ about Santa 
Claus. There isn’t no Santa Claus.” 


“ wake 
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“There isn’t no Santa Claus !” exclaimed 
the little girl, in a shocked voice. 

“No. Auntie told me to-day as there 
isn’t.” 

“*T don’t b’lieve it.” 

“Well, she says so, anyway. She says it’s 
dad as comes after we’re asleep and puts 
things in our stockings. I thought she was 
only funnin’, but she said she wasn’t ; and 
she cried and said we didn’t know how 
good he was to us. And I’m going to ask 
dad when he comes back whether he isn’t, 
really and truly, Santa Claus his own self. 
‘Cause, if he is, I want to thank him for all 
the things he’s brought us other Christ- 
masses. I want to do it real bad.” 

The little girl solemnly debated the matter 
in her own mind for some time. The idea 
that there was no Santa Claus had com- 
pletely bewildered her. To her infant mind 
it seemed almost sacrilege to doubt his exist- 
ence. But presently her eyes began to 
sparkle roguishly. 

“Oh, Dick, what if we was to lie awake, 
and keep quite still, and see if it was dad?” 
she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ All right,” said Dick, sleepily, “ let’s.” 

The little girl clapped her hands excitedly. 

“And what if it was, and he thought we 
was asleep, and all at once we'd call out: 
‘A Merry Christmas, Santa Claus!’ And 
then we’d jump up, and kiss him, and hug 
him, for all the nice things he’d put in our 
stockings. Wouldn’t it be fun ?” 

* Well, let’s do it,” said Dick. “Only we 
must close our eyes and pretend to be asleep, 


“WE MUST CLOSE OUR EYES AND PRETEND TO BE ASLEEP.” 
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or perhaps he'll just peep in at the door and 
won't come in.” 

The tired eyes closed willingly, the weary 
little heads nestled together on the pillow, 
and in five minutes the small conspirators 
were fast asleep. 

The lieutenant had remained perfectly 
still, scarcely daring to breathe while the 
children were speaking. He gave a sigh of 
relief when their regular breathing told him 
they were asleep. The conversation of the 
quaint little creatures had deeply moved 
him. During the past hour the spy seemed 
to have changed his identity. He was no 
longer a treacherous enemy, who, according 
to the laws of war, might be hunted down 
like a wild beast, and shot or hung without 
scruple or remorse. He was the brother 
of the sweet-faced girl he had met on the 
road, the father of the little children sleeping 
peacefully in.each other’s arms. To take his 
life in cold blood seemed no longer an act of 
justice, but a crime. 

What was that? Surely it was a faint 
sound from below, the almost inaudible click 
of the latch as the outer door was stealthily 
opened. Yes, there it was again. The 
lieutenant had no doubt what it meant. By 
some means the spy had evaded the sentries 
A pang of pity 


and was entering the house. 
stabbed the young officer like a knife. Every 
instant he expected to hear a rifle-shot ring 
out, or the shouts of the soldiers as they 


rushed from their hiding-places. The stairs 
creaked faintly. He was coming up. Then 
the door opened slowly and noiselessly, and 
a face appeared at the widen- 
ing aperture, a thin, clean- 
shaven face, with large dark 
eyes like those of the little 
boy upon the bed. The lieu- 
tenant had seen it before. It 
was the face of the spy. 
Glancing carefully about the 
room, and finding it 
apparently unoccupied 
except by the sleeping 
children, he advanced to 
the foot of the bed and 
stood looking wistfully at 
the curly heads nestling 
side by side on the 
pillow. Presently he 
turned reluctantly away, 
and unstrapping a knap- 
sack he carried on his 
back produced a skip- 
ping-rope, a diminutive 
doll with an immense 
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halo of yellow hair, a box of tin soldiers, 
a wooden sword, and several small packages 
which would no doubt be a source of gleeful 
curiosity when eager little fingers unfastened 
them in the morning. He was thrusting the 
yellow-haired doll into the little girl’s stocking 
when his eyes, roaming like a wild animal’s 
ceaselessly about the room, rested on the 
curtain. Some almost imperceptible sound 
or movement, or perhaps the 
gleam of the lieutenant’s eye at 
the rent, had aroused his sus- 
picions. For a moment he stood 
motionless, and then like a flash 
his hand went to his hip-pocket. 
But, quick as he was, the lieu- 
tenant, being prepared for some 
such emergency, was quicker. 
He threw aside the curtain and 
covered the spy with his revolver. 

“Put up your hands,” he 
whispered, “ or I’ll shoot.” 

Mackenzie withdrew his hand 
from his pocket, but other- 
wise remained motionless. He 
seemed paralyzed by the sudden 
appearance of the lieu 
tenant’s grim 
and levelled revolver. 
Presently he glanced 
in the direction of the 
bed, and a spasm of 
pain distorted his thin 
features. For a few 
moments he struggled 
visibly to regain his 
self-control. 

“Don’t shoot,” he 
said, at last, in a husky 
whisper. ‘“ You've got 
me right enough. [I'll 
come quietly. Don’t 
wake the little ones.” 

“ All right,” answered 
the lieutenant. 

He stepped across 
the floor, his finger still on the trigger of his 
revolver, and dexterously took possession of 
Mackenzie’s weapon, which he thrust into his 
own pocket. ‘Then after an awkward pause 
he motioned towards the bed. 

** Care to say ‘good-bye’ to the youngsters?” 
he asked, turning his eyes away. 

Mackenzie’s throat moved as though he 
were swallowing something. 

“T reckon not,” he said, huskily. “ Better 
not disturb them.” 

He turned hurriedly away and moved 
towards the door. He had almost reached 
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it when the lieutenant laid a hand on his 
shoulder and put his lips close to his ear. 
“When we get outside,” he whispered, 


I'll shoot right away, 
See ?” 


“you cut and run. 
but I guess I sha’n’t hit you. 


Mackenzie gazed at him incredulously, a 
wild hope struggling with the tragic despair 
in his eyes. 

“You mean it ?” he faltered. 



















“ puT UP VoUR HANDs!” 

The young officer’s face was quivering 
with agitation. 

“Yes,” he groaned ; “I mean it. I ought 
to be shot for doing it, but I can’t help it. 
You cut and run. It’s a poor chance, but 
it’s the only one you’ve got.” 

“God bless you,” stammered Mackenzie, 
and drew his hand across his eyes. Then 
he moved briskly towards the door. But as 
he opened it he started back, with a stifled 
cry of despair. In the doorway, revolver in 
hand, stood the captain. 

“Ah,” said he, with a swift glance from 
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one to the other, “you've got him, 
lieutenant ?” 
“Yes, sir,” rejoined the lieutenant, 


promptly. “We were going down quietly, 
so as not to waken the youngsters.” 

The captain glanced at the sleeping 
children, and turned quickly away. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ come along.” 

In another moment they were outside the 
house, where the soldiers, in response to a 
low whistle from the captain, immediately 
surrounded them. Then they marched 
swiftly in the direction of the camp, but 
halted again a few hundred yards away from 
the house. A couple of candles were lit, 
and stuck, three or four feet apart, on a 
fence that bordered the road, the prisoner 
being placed between them with his back 
against the fence. The men formed a line 
a few yards away, the butts of their rifles 
resting on the ground. ‘The captain stepped 
aside and drew out his watch. 

“T’ll give you five minutes,” he said, and 
stood waiting with the watch in his hand. 

And as he stood there counting the flying 
seconds Elsie was galloping madly back in 
an agony of despair, straining her ears for 
the crash of the rifles that would tell her she 
had come too late. A glance at the letter 
had convinced the genera! of her brother’s 
innocence, and though he thought it would 
be cruel not to prepare her for the worst by 
telling her that a party had been sent to 
arrest Mackenzie, he had hastily scribbled 
an order for his release and undertaken to 
dispatch it without an instant’s delay. But 
Elsie scarcely heard him. Half frantic with 
grief and anguish she caught up the order, 
and, rushing off, leapt into the saddle and 
rode furiously away. 

In the meantime a tragic silence had fallen 
upon the group in the roadway. So pro- 
found was the stillness that the ticking of the 
captain’s watch was almost painfully audible. 
The men glanced furtively at each other, and 
there was a perceptible movement among 
them that for a moment silenced the ticking 
of the watch. The captain glanced towards 
them with an impatient frown, and they grew 
still again. 

But a moment later they could. hear in 
the distance the swift trampling of a horse’s 
hoofs, faint and far away at first, but growing 
louder with such rapidity that it was clear 
the approaching rider was urging the flying 
horse to its utmost speed. The captain 
groaned inwardly as he looked anxiously at 
his watch. He knew instinctively who it 


was that was coming ; and she would come, 
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poor child, just in time to witness her 
brother’s execution. 

A few yards away stood the lieutenant, 
listening, sick at heart with pity, to the sound 
of the approaching hoofs. He shuddered at 
the thought of the girl’s anguish and despair 
when she arrived to find her brother lying 
dead, and ould cheerfully have faced any 
risk had it lain in his power to be of service 
to her. But he was helpless, could do 
nothing to prevent or even postpone the 
execution. He glanced involuntarily at the 
men standing stiffly in front of the prisoner, 
and could see that they were little less moved 
than he. But, whatever their feelings might 
be, he knew that the captain’s orders would 
be implicitly obeyed. 

“Four minutes gone,” muttered the cap- 
tain, and now he held the watch nearer and 
kept his eyes on the dial. 

At that moment the lieutenant started, as 
though an idea had suddenly occurred to 
him, and moving towards Corporal Malone, 
who was standing at the end of the line, 
whispered something into his ear. The 
corporal’s gloomy face instantly brightened. 
He slightly turned his head to the man next 
him, his lips moving, though the words he 
uttered were inaudible. Some silent message 
appeared to pass swiftly along the line. Then 
the lieutenant stepped hurriedly forward as 
though to adjust the wick of one of the 
candles. As he returned to his place he 
passed close to Mackenzie, and paused 
for an instant as he did so. To the 
soldiers, who were watching him curiously, 
Mackenzie seemed to give an almost imper- 
ceptible nod. A moment later the line of 
black-mouthed barrels was pointed at the 
dark figure against the fence. The clattering 
hoofs were coming round a bend of the road, 
not fifty yards away. The captain thrust the 
watch back in his pocket. 

“Fire!” 

Crash went the rifles, and when the smoke 
cleared away Mackenzie was lying on the 
ground. A convulsive shudder seemed to 
shake the prostrate body, and then it lay 
motionless. 

Almost at the same moment, foam-flecked 
and reeling, the black horse dashed up, and 
Elsie, with white, wild, horror-stricken face, 
threw herself out of the saddle and ran 
towards the captain, waving a paper in her 
hand. 

“Stop, stop,” she cried, “I have brought 
an order from the general to—-—” 

And then she suddenly stood motionless, ' 
the words frozen on her lips at the sight 
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of the dark figure lying so still upon the 
ground. 

“Oh,” she cried, suddenly, “you have killed 
him. Oh, God forgive you, you have killed 
him. The general gave me an order for his 
release. He was innocent—and—and you 
have killed him.” 

The paper fluttered out of her hand and 
fell at the captain’s feet, and she sank on the 
ground beside her brother, covering her face 
with her hands and sobbing hysterically. 
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the world than this should have happened, 
continued the captain; “but it’s done, and 
can’t be undone. The poor fellow’s dead, 
and we can’t bring him to life again.” 

“Well, I—I don’t know about that, sir,” 
stammered the lieutenant. “The fact is 
that I—he—that is to say, we——” 

He stopped suddenly, while the men 
tittered convulsively, and the captain stared 
at him under the impression that he had 
temporarily taken leave of his senses. 


“THE PAPER FLUTTERED OUT OF HER HAND.” 


picked up the paper and 
He tried vainly to 
conceal his agitation as he turned to the 
lieutenant. 

“This is a bad business, Jackson,” he 


The captain 
hurriedly glanced at it. 


muttered. “The girl’s nght. The 
fellow was innocent, after all.” 

He looked at the sobbing girl and groaned. 
He would have been considerably puzzled 
if he had looked at the lieutenant instead. 
The young officer seemed to be in a state 
of almost ludicrous embarrassment. Several 
times he glanced appealingly at Corporal 
Malone, but that worthy veteran was gazing 
steadfastly at his boots and feebly scratching 
the back of his head. 

“Td rather have lost everything I have in 


pe 0r 


“The simple fact is, sir,” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, desperately, “that he isn’t dead.” 

“Isn't dead ?” cried the captain, glaring at 
the unfortunate subaltern, and then at the 
grinning faces of the men. “ Isn’t dead?” 

“No, sir; I—you see, I couldn’t get those 
youngsters and —and the girl out of my mind 

and—and so I told the men to fire high, 
and I believe they—they did so. Then I 
gave the poor chap a hint to fall down as if 
he were dead, but I—I believe he isn’t.” 

It was no longer possible to doubt that he 
was very far from being dead, for having 
heard what passed he had risen to his feet, 
and was holding Elsie, who was half laughing 
and half crying with joy, in his arms. 

For several moments the captain stood 
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gazing at his command, struck speechless 
with wrath and amazement at the trick that 
had been played upon him. When he 
eventually began to express his feelings he 
did so in language too vigorous and idiomatic 
to bear repetition. Among other things he 
informed them that he would court-martial 
the whole lot of them, that they deserved 
to be shot, and probably would be, and that 
he was sick with shame at having been 
placed in command of men who were a dis- 
grace to the service. 

And yet, singular to relate, he wound up by 
heartily shaking hands with the lieutenant, 
patting the corporal on the back, grinning 
amiably at the men, and cordially wishing 
Elsie and her brother a merry Christmas. It 
was necessary to maintain discipline, but the 
good fellow found it impossible to conceal 
his delight at so pleasant a climax to what 
had threatened to end in a terrible tragedy. 

Then Mackenzie stepped forward and 
took the lieutenant’s hand in his. 

“T was never any good at making 
speeches,” he said, “and I can’t quite put 
into words what I feel, but God knows I 
shall never forget what you have done for me 
this night.” 

“Nor I,” said 
Elsie in a_ trem- 
bling voice, “ never 
as long as I live.” 

Then she blushed 
and hung her head 
because the lieu- 
tenant was regard- 
ing her with an 
expression of in- 
tense admiration. 
Seeing her blush 
he blushed too, 
mumbled awk- 
wardly that it was 
the corporal and 
the men they 
ought to thank, 
and that he had 
really done no- 
thing, and that 
if they had no 
objection he 
would like to 
call and see how 
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they were getting on in the morning. Then, 
after shaking hands with them twice over, 
he finally marched away to the camp, 
looking frequently over his shoulder as he 
went. 

A few minutes later Mackenzie was steal- 
ing cautiously up the stairs to put the 
remainder of the toys in the little stockings. 
He was afraid that the firing might have 
awakened the children, and that it would no 
longer be possible to play his part in the 
quaint old custom that survives age after 
age wherever there are kindly hearts and 
little children. And yet at the bottom of 
his heart he felt a half-unconscious jealousy 
of the mythical Santa Claus to whom the 
children would give all their gratitude for 
the poor little toys that it had almost cost 
him his life to bring them. Yet he would 
not have awakened them on any account. 
That would have been to dispel the pretty 
illusion he had been at such pains to preserve 
in thé past. Slowly and carefully he opened 
the door and glanced at the bed. There they 
lay still as mice, so still that he held his 
breath as he moved stealthily across the 
floor. Swiftly he began to fill the tiny 
stockings to over- 
flowing, and as. he 
bent down to do so 
two little white- 
robed figures sud- 
denly leapt upon 
him and wound 
their arms about his 
neck, and hugged 
and kissed him with 
shrieks of delight. 

“We was 
only pretend- 
in’ to be 
asleep,” they 
shouted. 
“We’s caught 
you, daddie. 
We know who 
Santa Claus is 
now. A Merry 
Christmas, 
daddie! A 
Merry Christ: 
mas, Santa 


'” 


Claus ! 
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Sponges. 


By FRED WESTBURY. 


BR REECE is at the present day 

| the most prolific country in 

the supply of sponges, those 

essentially modern and most 

indispensable assistants to 

cleanliness. A%gina is the 

centre of the sponge trade. Next in import- 

ance comes Hydra, in the Greek Archipelago, 

and Symi and Calymnos, in the Turkish 

Archipelago. But it is characteristic of our 

race, and pleasing to note, that the sponge 

trade in that particular corner of the globe 
is ruled by Englishmen. 

Mr. R. Cresswell, the founder of the house 
of Cresswell Brothers and Schmitz, the prin- 
cipal firm engaged in the sponge industry, 
was undoubtedly one of those men who have 
done so much to spread our influence in 
outlandish parts, and that, let it be said, 
through sheer pluck and energy. 

To start with, a fleet of sponge-fishers had 
to be organized, and we see in our first 
illustration a sponge-boat, showing the diver 
just rising to the surface; on the left of the 
picture some men are in the act of drawing 
out the proceeds of the diver’s work. It is 
a small net, well filled with sponges. The 
two relief divers are seated at the stern. The 
air-pump is worked by the men near the 


mast, while the life-line or signal-rope is held 
by the man in the bows. 

When Mr. R. Cresswell first started in 
business he knew but little of the elements 
which, put together, form the Greek as a 
whole. He thought that it would be in keep 
ing with English principles of commercial 
methods if the fishing were done system- 
atically. 

With that idea he fitted out a large 
brig, which, by the way, he named the 
Cresswell. The Greek fishermen, however, 
did not fall in with British methods. 
They preferred to remain independent and 
take all risks upon themselves ; they did not 
care to work for a pre-arranged salary or 
wage. Needless to add, Mr. Cresswell was 
glad to fall in with their views, and the 
reason why will be found in what follows. 

When these good people were paid regu- 
lar wages sponges became correspondingly 
scarce at the bottom of the sea, although the 
salaries fell due just the same. At their own 
request, however, Mr. Cresswell organized 
a new system which worked out to payment 
by result. Strange to say, sponges were 
found almost everywhere—they poured in by 
the thousand. The new rule had evidently 
affected the sponge-growing power to a 

tremendous 





PIVER RISING TO THE SURFACE. 


HIS CATCH IN THE NET ON THE LEFT IS BEING HAULED IN, 


extent; catches 
such as were little 
dreamt of form- 
erly were brought 
up from _ those 
unknown depths 
where some time 
befure no sponges 
could be found. 
The sponge 
fishery in Tunis 
is most active 
in the months 
of December, 
January, and Feb- 
ruary, as, during 
the other seasons, 
the spot where 
the sponges are 
found is cover- 
ed_ with 
masses of  sea- 
weed. The tem 
pests of November 
and Decembe! 
clear away the 


dense 





SPONGES. 


latter, and allow the sponges to be seen. 
The fishery has, however, two seasons—one 
commencing in March and finishing in 
November ; the other occupying the rest of 
the year. In the summer season the produc- 
tion is small, because diving apparatus 
is then necessary, and can. only be 
employed where there is a rocky or other 
firm bottom; but the Arabs search along 
the coasts, feeling for the sponges with 
their feet beneath the masses of tangled 
weeds, those 
which they find 
being generally 
of an_ inferior 
kind, as_ they 
cannot go into 
any depth of 
water. The suc- 
cess of the work 
of sponge-get- 
ting depends 
upon the sea 
being calm, and 
there are not 
more than forty 
or fifty days 
during the 
winter season 
which are 
favourable. 

In our next 
illustration we 
see a number of 
Greek sponge 
fishermen pack- 
ing their catch 
for the London market. The finding, wash- 
ing and drying, and packing of sponges in 
these islands is presided over by Mr. G. H. R. 
Brown, the agent of Messrs. Cresswell, who is 


the only Englishman resident at the sponge” 


fisheries. His father founded the A®%gina 
station, and it is significant to state that more 
sponges are now imported to England from 
that port than from any other. 

A large stock of sponges is kept in London. 
In Red Lion Square, the head-quarters of 
Messrs. Cresswell, there are enough sponges 
to supply the whole of the United Kingdom 
for considerably over a year. Sponges are 
re-exported from here to every corner of the 
earth, thus proving that other countries 
cannot excel England in this particular 
branch of trade. 

The diver goes down either in diving-dress, 
or stripped. The latter is carried down 
by a broad, flat stone of marble of about 
25lb. in weight, which he holds at arms’ 
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length in front of him, and which he uses 
to guide his flight, to protect his head when 
he first strikes, and to keep him down 
when he walks on the bottom. Fifteen to 
twenty fathoms is the average depth ; but for 
depths beyond this up to forty fathoms, which 
are reached in the Mediterranean, more 
preparation is necessary. The man, standing 


in the boat, inflates his chest to the utmost 
for about ten minutes, and when the blood 
is thoroughly oxygenated by this means he 


GREEK SPONGE FISHERMEN PACKING THEIR CATCH FOR THE LONDON MARKET. 


seizes the stone and plunges headlong into 
the sea. 

The tremendous pressure of the water, at 
a depth of even fifteen fathoms, is such as to 
cause bleeding at the nose and mouth when 
divers begin the season, and only the most 
expert attempt greater depth. Two minutes 
is the usual duration of the dive, and three 
and a half the utmost extent of endurance. 

The skin of the shoulders is, in habitual 
divers, burnt off by the action of the sun 
and salt water, and the hair is of a greenish or 
greenish-brown tint during the summer, return- 
ing to its natural colour only in the winter- 
time, after diving has ceased to be profitable. 
Each diver has a net bag hanging down in 
front, and held in place by a cord extending 
around the neck. Into this he puts the 
sponges as he pulls them from the bottom, 
and when it is full, or before, in case he has 
remained too long upon the bottom, he jerks 
the rope and is quickly pulled to the surface. 
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“ Like the coral fishers, who never allow 
anyone to accompany them or to witness 
their fishing operations, sponge-divers are very 
exclusive in the matter of curious visitors. 
My cousin, Mr. G. H. R. Brown, of A®gina,” 


says Mr. Cresswell, “is, I 
believe, the only English- 
man who has _been 
through an entire season 
of sponge-diving with the 
Greeks themselves. The 
reason for his being ac- 
corded the privilege, how- 
ever, is not far to seek. 
He has always lived 
amongst them, and is re- 
garded as a blood-brother. 
Moreover, they will work 
for him at a _ nominal 
rate, whereas their zeal 
for an ordinary English 
employer would be con- 
spicuously absent. It thus 
happens that we can 
own and fit out boats 
successfully which in 
former times would have 
caused us great loss. 
“We should like to 


point out,” said my in- 


A TREASURE OF THE 
ABOUT 


formant, ‘“‘ that these men are well aware of the 
hardships and dangers of the diving trade. 
They undertake their task entirely of their 
own free will, or, I should add, of necessity. 


Their native islands are very bare. 


Agri- 


culture is in its most primitive state, hence 
the inhabitants are only too glad to revert 


to sponge - fishing for a 
living. 

“The summer fishing 
begins shortly after Easter 
and ends about October 
or November, according 
to the state of the 
weather. From Novem- 
ber to the end of March 
the winter fishing is in 
full swing. 

“In summer the boats 
go out hundreds of miles 
from their native shores, 
but in winter the fisher- 
men do not venture far 
out, and only dive in 
comparatively shallow 
waters.. As a matter of 
fact, the sponge - fishing 
fleet is managed on much 
the same lines as the 


trawling system 
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in the 


North Sea, and 


A¥gina is our Grimsby of the sponge trade. 


* Our 


finds, 


” 


divers 
continued 


have 


made some 
Cresswell : 


queer 


Mr. “ for 


instance, we have in our possession some 


200 B.C 


less 


inhabitants, these 


DEE?P—MANUFACTURED 


remarkable amphore 
which date as far back 
as 200 B.c. They are 
the envy of lovers of 
antiquity, and _ needless 
to add are also extremely 
valuable.” 

We reproduce one of 
these wine-jars. It is 
beautifully shaped, and 
wonderfully incrusted 
with tiny shells of every 
hue — marvellous de- 
signs, which only Nature 
can invent and _pro- 
duce. Crowned with the 
halo of antiquity, this 
find forms a subject of 
interest and wonderment 
—sufficient to be treated 
alone and separately by 
some expert and lover of 
the fine arts of ancient 
Greece. It is interest- 
ing to note how, regard- 


of the multitude of shells and other 


relics of ancient times 


have been monopolized to a great extent 
by beautiful sponges, which have chosen 
their birth-place on the very edge of the grace- 
ful curves, modelled no doubt by some great 


expert many centuries ago. 








MILK-WHITE CORAL 
ORIGINAL 


SHOWING 
POSITION, 


SPONGE 


IN 





A beautiful 
mass of white coral with 
a sponge attached to 
it has also been photo- 
graphed ;_ unfortunately, 
however, the picture gives 
but a faint idea of the 
magnificent handiwork 
of Nature in her most 
graceful mood. This 
particular piece of coral 
was found. by sponge- 
divers near Turk’s Island, 
Bahamas, West Indies. 
This brings us to an- 
other quarter of this wide 
world where sponges are 
also found in profusion 
—the great sponging 
grounds which lie to the 
east, west, and south of 
New Providence. Here 
about 500 vessels ar¢ 
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A WEEK'S CATCH LANDED ON THE JETTY. 


constantly engaged in the trade, 3,000 men 
find employment, and through it 420,000 to 
£,30,000 sterling is actually circulated and 


spent in the Colony. Although often far 


from the shore, and at a depth of 2oft., 
4oft., or even 6oft., the sponge may easily be 


descried through the transparent waters on 
the clear, sandy bottom, from which they 
are raked or grappled up. 


Sunny Florida is another centre of 


the sponge 
trade, and we 
have here two 
pictures of great 
interest,. They 
are different 
views of divers 
landing their 
prize ‘on. the 
quay. They 
show how 
sponges are 
landed and 
counted by the 
officials in 
charge. In both 
cases they are 
the result of a 
week’s_ effort, 
and the crews 
are pleased at 
their work. 

In Greek 
waters divers 
are allowed to perform their duties either with 
or without diving apparatus. In the West 
Indies, however, the diving apparatus is not 
allowed. This is on account of the tremendous 
depth of the waters. The coral reefs are the 
boundaries of almost immeasurable depths, 
and consequently the use of the diving 
apparatus would prove extremely dangerous. 

The next picture is a very striking one: it 
shows piles upon piles of sponges to be 
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THE 


DRYING SPONGES AFTER SORTING 


counted by thousands. It gives a view of 
Sponge Land at Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
Catches of all sizes and quantities are 
brought ashore by the fishermen, ready for 
sorting. Farther on we see the same sponges 
laid out to dry, a preliminary process to their 
being finally shipped for English shores. 
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AND TRIMMING—COAST OF FLORIDA. 


The last illustration of all is a peculiar 
one. The negro sponge fishermen of 
West Bahama and Florida are taking their 
Sunday rest. Masses of sponges are piled 
up in the foreground, whilst farther back a 
negro of splendid physique is seen preaching 
a sermon to his fellow-workers. 


<e & 


NEGRO SPONGE FISHERMAN PREACHING TO HIS FELLOW-WORKERS—COAST OF FLORIDA, 








‘The Resurrecfion 
Mr Wiggett 
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7R. SOL KETCHMAID, land- 
lord of the Ship, sat in his 
snug bar, rising occasionally 
from his seat by the taps to 
minister to the wants of the 
customers who shared this 
pleasant retreat with him. 

Forty years at sea before the mast had 
made Mr. Ketchmaid an authority on affairs 
maritime ; five years in command of the 
Ship Inn, with the nearest other licensed 
house five miles off, had made him an 
autocrat. 

From his cushioned Windsor-chair he 
listened pompously to the conversation. 
Sometimes he joined in and took sides, and 
on these occasions it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the side he espoused would win. 
No matter how reasonable the opponent’s 
argument or how gross his personalities, Mr. 
Ketchmaid, in his capacity of host, had one 
unfailing rejoinder—the man was drunk. 
When Mr. Ketchmaid had pronounced that 
opinion the argument was at an end. A 
nervousness about his license—conspicuous 
at other times by its absence—would sud- 

Vol. xx.—84. 
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denly possess him, and opening the little 
wicket which gave admission to the bar, he 
would order the offender in scathing terms 
to withdraw. 

Twice recently had he found occasion to 
warn Mr. Ned Clark, the village shoemaker, 
the strength of whose head had been a boast 
in the village for many years. On the third 
occasion the indignant shoemaker was inter- 
rupted in the middle of an impassioned 
harangue on free speech and bundled in the 
road by the ostler. After this nobody was 
safe. 

To-night Mr. Ketchmaid, meeting his eye 
as he entered the bar, nodded curtly. The 
shoemaker had stayed away three days as 
a protest, and the landlord was naturally 
indignant at such contumacy. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ketchmaid,” said the 
shoemaker, screwing up his little black eyes ; 
“just give me a small bottle o’ lemonade, if 
you please.” 

Mr. Clark’s cronies laughed, and. Mr. 
Ketchmaid, after glancing at him to make 
sure that he was in earnest, served him in 
silence. 


Copyright in the United States of America by W. W. Jacobs, 1900. 
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“ There’s one thing about lemonade,” said 
the shoemaker, as he sipped it gingerly; 
“nobody could say you was drunk, not if 
you drank bucketsful of it.” 

There was an awkward silence, broken 
at last by Mr. Clark smacking his lips. 

“ Any news since I’ve been away, chaps ?” 
he inquired ; “or ’ave you just been sitting 
round as usual listening to the extra-ordinary 
adventures what happened to Mr. Ketchmaid 
whilst a-follering of the sea ?” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction, Ned,” said 
Mr. Peter Smith, the tailor, reprovingly. 

The shoemaker assented. “But I never 
thought so till I heard some o’ the things 
Mr. Ketchmaid ’as been through,” he re- 
marked. 

“Well, you know now,” said the landlord, 
shortly. 

“ And the truthfullest of your yarns are the 
most wonderful of the lot, to my mind,” 
said Mr. Clark. 

“What do you mean by the truthfullest ?” 
demanded the landlord, gripping the arms of 
his chair. 

“Why, the strangest,” grinned the shoe- 
maker. 

* Ah, he’s been through a lot, Mr. Ketch- 
maid has,” said the tailor. 

“The truthfullest one to my mind,” said 
the shoemaker, regarding the landlord with 
spiteful interest, “is that one where Henry 
Wiggett,; the boatswain’s mate, ’ad his leg bit 
off saving Mr. Ketchmaid 
from the shark, and ’is 
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“T prefer to ’ave it here,” rejoined the 
shoemaker, “and you’ve got to serve me, 
Ketchmaid. A licensed publican is com- 
pelled to serve people whether he likes to or 
not, else he loses of ’is license.” 

“ Not when they’re the worse for licker he 
ain’t,” said the landlord. 

“Certainly not,” said 
“that’s why I’m sticking 
Ketchmaid.” 

The indignant Mr. Ketchmaid removing 
the wire from the cork discharged the missile 
at the ceiling. The shoemaker took the 
glass from him and looked round with 
offensive slyness. 

“ Here’s the ’ealth of Henry Wiggett what 
lost ’is leg to save Mr. Ketchmaid’s life,” he 
said, unctuously. “ Also the ’ealth of Sam 
Jones, who let hisself be speared through the 
chest for the same noble purpose. Likewise 
the health of Captain Peters, who nursed 
Mr. Ketchmaid like ’is own son_ when 
he got knocked up doing the work of 
five men as was drowned; likewise the 
health o’ Dick Lee, who helped Mr. 
Ketchmaid capture a Chinese junk full of 
pirates and killed the whole seventeen of 
“em by—— ’Ow did you say you killed ’em, 
Ketchmaid ?” 

The landlord, who was busy with the taps, 
affected not to hear. 

“ Killed the whole seventeen of ’em by 
first telling ’em yarns till they fell asleep and 


the shoemaker ; 
to lemonade, 





shipmate Sam Jones, the 
nigger cook, was wounded 
saving ’im from the South 
Sea Highlanders.” 

“T never get tired o’ 
hearing that yarn,” said 
the affable Mr. Smith. 

“IT do,” said Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr. Ketchmaid 
looked up from his 
pipe and eyed him 
darkly ; the shoe- 
maker smiled 
serenely. 

* Another small 
bottle o’ lemonade, 
landlord,” he said, 
slowly. 

“Go and get 
your lemonade 
somewhere else,” 


said 
the bursting Mr. Ketch- 
maid. 





‘““THE LANDLORD AFFECTED NOT TO HEAR.” 
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then choking ’em with Henry Wiggett’s 
wooden leg,” resumed the shoemaker. 

“ Kee —hee,” said a hapless listener, ex- 
plosively. ‘ Kee—hee—kee x 

He checked himself, suddenly, and as- 
sumed an air of great solemnity as the land- 
lord looked his way. 

“ You’d better go ‘ome, Jem Summers,” 
said the fuming Mr. Ketchmaid. ‘“ You're 
the worse for liker.” 

“Tm not,” said Mr. Summers, stoutly. 

“Out you go,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, 
briefly. “You know my rules. I keep a 
respectable house, and them as can’t drink 
in moderation are best outside.” 

“ You should stick to lemonade, Jem,” 
said Mr. Clark. ‘You can say what you 
like then.” 

Mr. Summers looked round for support, 
and then, seeing no pity in the landlord’s eye, 
departed, wondering inwardly how he was to 
spend the remainder of the evening. The 
company in the bar gazed at each other 
soberly and exchanged whispers. 

‘Understand, Ned Clark,” said the in- 
dignant Mr. Ketchmaid: “I don’t want 
your money in this public-house. Take it 
somewhere else.” 

“Thankee, but I prefer to come here,” 


said the shoemaker, ostentatiously sipping his 


lemonade. “I like to listen to your tales of 
the sea. In a quiet way I get a lot of amuse- 
ment out of ’em.” 

“Do you disbelieve my word,” demanded 
Mr. Ketchmaid, hotly. 

“Why, o’ course I do,” replied the shoe- 
maker; “we all do. You'd see how silly 
they are yourself if you only stopped to 
think. You and your sharks !—no shark 
would want to eat you unless it was blind.” 

Mr. Ketchmaid allowed this gross reflection 
on his personal appearance to pass unnoticed, 
and for the first of many evenings sat listen- 
ing in torment as the shoemaker began the 
narration of a series of events which he 
claimed had happened to a seafaring nephew. 
Many of these bore a striking resemblance to 
Mr. Ketchmaid’s own experiences, the only 
difference being that the nephew had no eye 
at all for the probabilities. 

In this fell work Mr. Clark was ably 
assisted by the offended Mr. Summers. Side 
by side they sat and quaffed lemonade, and 
burlesqued the landlord’s autobiography, the 
only consolation afforded to Mr. Ketchmaid 
consisting in te reflection that they were 
losing a harmless pleasure in good liquor. 
Once, and once only, they succumbed to the 
superior attractions of alcohol, and Mr. 
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Ketchmaid, returning from a visit to his 
brewer at the large seaport of Burnsea, heard * 
from the ostler the details of a carouse with 
which he had been utterly unable to cope. 

The couple returned to lemonade the 
following night, and remained faithful to that 
beverage until an event transpired which 
rendered further self-denial a mere foolishness. 

It was about a week later, Mr. Ketch- 
maid had just resumed his seat after 
serving a customer, when the attention of 
all present was attracted by an odd and 
regular tapping on the brick-paved passage 
outside. It stopped at the tap-room, and 
a murmur of voices escaped at the open 
door. Then the door was closed, and a loud 
penetrating voice called on the name of Sol 
Ketchmaid. 

“Good heavens!” said the amazed land- 
lord, half-rising from his seat and falling back 
again. ‘I ought to know that voice.” 

“Sol Ketchmaid,” bellowed the 
again ; “where are you, shipmate ? ” 

“ Hennery Wig-gett,” gasped the landlord, 
as a small man with ragged whiskers appeared 
at the wicket ; “‘it can’t be!” 

The new-comer regarded him tenderly for 
a moment without a word, and then, kicking 
open the door with an unmistakable wooden 
leg, stumped into the bar, and grasping his 
outstretched hand shook it fervently. 

“T met Cap’n Peters in Melbourne,” 
said the stranger, as his friend pushed him 
into his own chair, and questioned him 
breathlessly. ‘ He told me where you was.” 

“The sight o’ you, Hennery Wiggett, is 
better to me than diamonds,” said Mr. 
Ketchmaid, ecstatically. “How did you 
get here ?” 

“A friend of his, Cap’n Jones, of the 
barque Venus, gave me a passage to London,” 
said Mr. Wiggett, “and I’ve tramped down 
from there without a penny in my pocket.” 

“And Sol Ketchmaid’s glad to see you, 
sir,” said Mr. Smith,whe-with the rest of the 
company, had been looking on in a state of 
great admiration. ‘ He’s never tired of telling 
us ’ow you saved him from the shark and ’ad 
your leg bit off in so doing.” 

“T’d ’ave my other bit off for ’im, too,” 
said Mr. Wiggett, as the landlord patted him 
affectionately on the shoulder and thrust a 
glass of spirits into his hands. “Cheerful, I 
would. The kindest-earted and the bravest 
man that ever breathed, is old Sol Ketch- 
maid.” 

He took the landlord’s hand again, and 
squeezing it affectionately, looked round the 
comfortable bar with much approval. They 


voice 
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began to converse in the low tones of confi- 
dence, and names which had figured in many 
of the landlord’s stories fell continuously on 
the listeners’ ears. 

“You never ’eard anything 
Sam Jones, I s’pose ?” said Mr. 

Mr. Wiggett put down his g 

“T ran up agin a man in Rio Janeiro two 
years ago,” he said, mournfully. ‘“ Pore old 
Sam died in ’is arms with your name upon ’is 
honest black lips.” 

“ Enough to kill any man,” muttered the 
discomfited Mr. Clark, looking round defiantly 
upon his murmuring friends. 

“Who is this putty-faced swab, 
demanded Mr. Wiggett, turning a 
glance in the shoemaker’s direction. 

“He’s our cobbler,” said the 
“but you don’t want to take no 
‘im. Nobody else does. He’s a man who 
as good as told me I’m a liar.” 

“Wot!” said Mr. Wiggett, 
stumping across the bar; 
“take it back, mate. I’ve 


more o’ pore 
Ketchmaid. 
lass. 


Sol ?” 


fierce 


landlord, 


rising and 


notice of 
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I knew that what Sol said he meant. 


snug. 
leg saving ‘is life, and he is 


I lost my 
grateful.” 

“So he 
“and I’m 
hero.” 

He gripped Mr. Wiggett’s hand, and the 
others followed suit. The wooden-legged 
man wound up with Mr. Ketchmaid, and, 
disdaining to notice that that veracious 
mariner’s grasp was somewhat limp, sank 
into his chair again and asked for a 
cigar. 

“Lend me the box, Sol,” he said, jovially, 
as he took it from him. “I’m going to ’and 
‘em round. ‘This is my treat, mates. Pore 
old Henry Wiggett’s treat.” 

He passed the box round, Mr. Ketchmaid 
watching in helpless indignation as the 
customers, discarding their pipes, thanked 
Mr. Wiggett warmly, and helped themselves 
to a threepenny cigar apiece. Mr. Clark 


said Mr. 
"ands 


Clark, 


with a 


ought to be,” 
proud to shake 





only got one leg, but 
nobody shall run down 
Sol while I can draw 
breath. The finest sailor- 
man that ever trod a 
deck is Sol, and the best- 
’earted.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. 
Smith; “own up as you're 
in the wrong, Ned.” 

“When I was laying 
in my bunk in the fo’c’s’le 
being nursed back to life,” 
continued Mr. Wiggett, 
enthusiastically, “who 
was it that set by my side 
’olding my ‘and and tell- 
ing me to live for his 
sake ?>—why, Sol Ketch- 











maid. Who was it that 

said he’d stick to me-fer life—why, Sol 
Ketchmaid. Who was it said that so long as 
’e ’ad a crust I should have first bite at it, 
and so long as ’e ’ad a bed I should ’ave first 
half of it—why, Sol Ketchmaid!” 

He paused to take breath, and a flattering 
murmur from his listeners, while the 
subject of his discourse looked at him as 
though his eloquence was in something of the 
nature of a surprise even to him. 

“In my old age and on my beam-ends,” 
continued Mr. Wiggett, “1 remembered them 
words of old Sol, and I knew if I could only 
find ’im my troubles were over. I knew that 
I could creep into ’is little harbour and lay 


arose 


“ PORE OLD HENRY WIGGETT'S TREAT.” 


was so particular that he spoilt at least two 
by undue pinching before he could find one 
to his satisfaction. 


Closing time came all too soon, Mr. 
Wiggett, whose popularity was never for 
moment in doubt, developing gifts to which 
his friend had never even alluded. He 
sang comic songs in a voice which made the 
glasses rattle on the shelves, asked some 
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really clever riddles, and wound up witha 
conjuring trick which consisted in borrowing 
half a crown from Mr. Ketchmaid and making 
it pass into the pocket of Mr. Peter Smith. 
This last was perhaps not quite so satisfactory, 
as the utmost efforts of the tailor failed to 
discover the coin, and he went home under 
a cloud of suspicion which nearly drove him 
frantic. 

“TI ’ope you're satisfied,” said Mr. Wiggett, 
as the landlord, having shot the bolts of the 
front door, returned to the bar. 

“You went a bit too far,” said Mr. Ketch- 
maid, shortly ; “you should ha’ been content 
with doing what I told you to do. And who 
asked you to ’and my cigars round ?” 

“T got a bit excited,” pleaded the other. 

“ And you forgot to tell ’em you're going 
to start to-morrow to live with that niece of 
yours in New Zealand,” added the land- 
lord. 

‘So I did,” said Mr. Wiggett, smiting his 
forehead ; “‘so I did. I’m very sorry ; I'll tell 
‘em to-morrow night.” 

‘“* Mention it casual like, to-morrow morn- 
ing,” commanded Mr. Ketchmaid, “and 
get off in the arternoon, then I'll give you 
some dinner besides the five shillings as 
arranged.” 


Mr. Wiggett thanked him warmly and, 
taking a candle, withdrew to the unwonted 


luxury of clean sheets and a soft bed. For 
some time he lay awake in deep thought and 
then, smothering a laugh with the bed- 
clothes, he gave a sigh of content and fell 
asleep. 

To the landlord’s great annoyance his 
guest went for a walk next morning and did 
not return until the evening, when he ex- 
plained that he had walked too far for his 
crippled condition and was unable to get 
back. Much sympathy was manifested for 
him in the bar, but in all the conversation 
that ensued Mr. Ketchmaid listened in vain 
for any hint of his departure. Signals were 
of no use, Mr. Wiggett merely nodding 
amiably and raising his glass in response ; 
and when by considerable strategy he brought 
the conversation from pig-killing to nieces, 
Mr. Wiggett deftly transferred it to uncles 
and discoursed on pawnbroking. 

The helpless Mr. Ketchimaid suffered in 
silence, with his eye on the clock, and almost 
danced with impatience at the tardiness of 
his departing guests. He accompanied the 
last man to the door, and then, crimson with 
rage, returned to the bar to talk to Mr. 
Wiggett. 

“Wot d’y’r mean by it?” he thundered. 
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“Mean by what, Sol?” inquired Mr. 
Wiggett, looking up in surprise. 

“Don’t you call me Sol, ’cos I won’t have 
it,” vociferated the landlord, standing over 
him with his fist clenched. “ First thing to- 
morrow morning off you go.” 

“Off?” repeated the other, in 
ment. “Off? Where to?” 

“ Anywhere,” said the overwrought land- 
lord; “so long as you get out of here, I 
don’t care where you go.” 

Mr. Wiggett, who was smoking a cigar, 
the third that evening, laid it carefully on 
the table by his side, and regarded him with 
tender reproach. 

“You ain’t yourself, Sol,” he said, with con- 
viction ; “don’t say another word else you 
might say things you'll be sorry for.” 

His forebodings were more than justified, 
Mr. Ketchmaid indulging in a few remarks 
about his birth, parentage, and character 
which would have shocked an East-end 
policeman. 

“First thing to-morrow morning you go,” 
he concluded, fiercely. “I’ve a good mind 
to turn you out now. You know the arrange- 
ment I made with you.” 

** Arrangement !” said the mystified Mr. 
Wiggett ; “ what arrangement? Why, I ain’t 
seen you for ten years and more. If it ’adn’t 
been for meeting Cap’n Peters % 

He was interrupted by frenzied and in- 
coherent exclamations from Mr. Ketch- 
maid. 

“Sol Ketchmaid,” he said, with dignity, 
“T ’ope you’re drunk. I ’ope it’s the drink 
and not Sol Ketchmaid, wot I saved from 
the shark by ’aving my leg bit off, talking. 
I saved your life, Sol, an’ I ’ave come into 
your little harbour and let go my little 
anchor to stay there till I go aloft to join 
poor Sam Jones wot died with your name on 
is lips.” 

He sprang suddenly erect as Mr. Ketch- 
maid, with a loud cry, snatched up a bottle 
and made as though to brain him with it. 

“ You rascal,” said the landlord, in a stifled 
voice. “You infernal rascal. I never set 
eyes on you till I saw you the other day 
on the quay at Burnsea, and, just for an 
innercent little joke like with Ned Clark, 
asked you to come in and pretend.” 

“Pretend!” repeated Mr. Wiggett, in a 
horror-stricken voice. “ Pretend! Have you 
forgotten me pushing you out of the way and 
saying, ‘Save yourself, Sol,’ as the shark’s 
jaws clashed together over my leg? Have 
you forgotten ’ow da 

“Look ’ere,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, thrust- 


amaze- 
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ing an infuriated face close to his, “ there 
never was a Henery Wiggett; there never 
was a shark ; there never was a Sam Jones!” 

‘“* Never—was—a—Sam Jones!” said the 
dazed Mr. Wiggett, sinking into his chair. 
“‘ Ain’t you got a spark o’ proper feeling left, 
Sol ?” 

He fumbled in his pocket, and producing 
the remains of a dirty handkerchief wiped 
his eyes to the memory of the faithful black. 
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“HE WIPED HIS EVES TO THE MEMORY OF THE FAITHFUL BLACK.” 


“ Look here,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, putting 
down the bottle and regarding him intently, 
“you've got me fair. Now, will you go for 
a pound ?” 

“Got you?” said Mr. Wiggett, severely ; 
“T’m ashamed of you, Sol. Go to bed and 
sleep off the drink, and in the morning you 
can take Henry Wiggett’s ‘and, but not 
before.” 

He took a box of matches from the bar 
and, re-lighting the stump of his cigar, con- 
templated Mr. Ketchmaid for some time in 
silence, and then, with a serious shake of his 
head, stumped off to bed. Mr. Ketchmaid 
remained below, and for at least an hour sat 
thinking of ways and means out of the 
dilemma into which his ingenuity had led 
him. 


He went to bed with the puzzle still 
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unsolved, and the morning yielded no 
solution. Mr. Wiggett appeared to have 
forgotten the previous night’s proceedings 
altogether, and steadfastly declined to take 
umbrage at a manner which would have 
chilled a rhinoceros. He told several fresh 
anecdotes of himself and Sam Jones that 
evening ; anecdotes which, at the imminent 
risk of choking, Mr. Ketchmaid was 
obliged to endorse. 

A week passed, and Mr. Wiggett 
still graced with his presence the bar 
of the Ship. The landlord lost 
flesh, and began seriously to consider 
the advisability of making a clean 
breast of the whole affair. Mr. 
Wiggett watched him anxiously, and 
with a skill born of a life-long study 
of humanity, realized that his visit 
was drawing to an end. At last, one 
day, Mr. Ketchmaid put the matter 
bluntly. 

“TI shall tell the chaps to-night 
that it was a little joke on my part,” 
he announced, with grim decision; 
“then I shall take you by the collar 
and kick you into the road.” 

Mr. Wiggett sighed and shook his 
head. 

“Tr’'ll be a terrible show-up for 
you,” he said, softly. “You'd better 
make it worth my while, and I'll tell 
’em this evening that I’m going to 
New Zealand to live with a niece 
of mine there, and that you’ve paid 
my passage for me. I don’t like tell- 
ing any more lies, but, seeing it’s for 
you, I’ll do it for a couple of pounds.” 

‘Five shillings,’ snarled Mr. 
Ketchmaid. 

Mr. Wiggett smiled comfortably and shook 
his head. Mr. Ketchmaid raised his offer to 
ten shillings, to a pound, and finally, after a 
few remarks which prompted Mr. Wiggett to 
state that hard words broke no bones, flung 
into the bar and fetched the money. 

The news of Mr. Wiggett’s departure went 
round the village at once, the landlord him- 
self breaking the news to the next customer, 
and an overflow meeting assembled that 
evening to bid the emigrant farewell. 

The landlord noted with pleasure that 
business was brisk. Several gentlemen stood 
drink to Mr. Wiggett, and in return he put 
his hand in his own pocket and ordered 
glasses round. Mr. Ketchmaid, in a state of 
some uneasiness, took the order, and then 
Mr. Wiggett, with the air of one conferring 
inestimable benefits, produced a lucky half- 
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which had once belonged to 


penny, 


Sam Jones, and insisted upon his _ keep- 
ing it. 

“This is my last night, mates,” he said, 
mournfully, as he acknowledged the drink- 
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“ Ketchmaid told me hisself as he’d paid 
your passage to New Zealand,” said the shoe- 
maker ; “ he said as ’e’d pressed you to stay, 
but that you said as blood was thicker 
even than friendship.” 


“BREAKING THE NEWS.” 


ing of his health. “In many ports I’ve 
been, and many snug pubs I ’ave visited, 
but I never in all my days come across a 
nicer, kinder-’earted lot o’ men than wot you 
are.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Wiggett paused; and, taking a sip from 
his glass to hide his emotion, resumed. 

“In my lonely pilgrimage through life, 
crippled, and ’aving to beg my bread,” he 
said, tearfully, “I shall think o’ this ’appy bar 
and these friendly faces. When I am wrestlin’ 
with the pangs of ’unger and being moved on 
by the ’eartless police, I shall think of you as 
I last saw you.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Smith, voicing the general 
consternation, “you’re going to your niece in 
New Zealand ?” 

Mr. Wiggett shook his head and smiled a 
sad, sweet smile. 

“I ’ave no niece,” he said, simply; “ I’m 
alone in the world.” 

At these touching words his audience put 
their glasses down and stared in amaze at 
Mr. Ketchmaid, while that gentleman in his 
turn gazed at Mr. Wiggett as -though he had 
suddenly developed horns and a tail. 


* All lies,” said Mr. Wiggett, sadly. “I'll 
stay with pleasure if he'll give the word. 
I'll stay even now if ’e wishes it.” 

He paused a moment as though to give 
his bewildered victim time to accept this 
offer, and then addressed the scandalized 
Mr. Clark again. 

“ He don’t like my being ’ere,” he said, in 
a low voice. “He grudges the little bit I 
eat, I s’pose. He told me I’d got to go, and 
that for the look o’ things ’e was going to 
pretend I was going to New Zealand. I was 
too broke~earted at the time to care wot he 
said—-I ’ave no wish to sponge on no man— 
but, seeing your ’onest faces round me I 
couldn’t go with a lie on my lips—Sol Ketch- 
maid, old shipmate—good-bye.” 

He turned to the speechless landlord, 
made as though to shake hands with him, 
thought better of it, and then, with a wave 
of his hand full of chastened dignity, with- 
drew. His stump rang with pathetic insist- 
ence upon the brick-paved passage, paused 
at the door, and then, tapping on the hard 
road, died slowly away in the distance. Inside 
the Ship the shoemaker gave an ominous 
order for lemonade. 
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The Building of the “ Deutschland.” 


THE SWIFTEST OCEAN 





TETTIN, Germany, _ is 
famous for the greatest 
shipyards on the European 
Continent. One visiting 

the Vulcan Works in April of this year 

might have seen nine huge vessels in 
course of construction, seven yet on the 
ways and two in the water. Of the nine 
ships, seven were for German companies— 
one of them a ship of the line for the 

German navy. The other two were a cruiser 

for Russia and the Yakuma, then just com- 
pleted, for Japan. Of the German liners, 
two will be the greatest ships in the world, 

with a single exception, and will both have a 

greater speed than any other merchant ship. 

These splendid vessels, although intended for 
the Atlantic passenger service, to be fitted 
with a degree of luxuriousness hitherto un- 

approached, are all built under the require- 
ments of the German navy. On the deck 
there are beds for the mounting of great 

guns, the rudder and screws are especially 
protected from the possible harm of shots, 
and apparatus is provided for steering below 
decks in case the upper works are carried 











STEAMER. 


By 
Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


The fact that this country is no longer Supreme 
Mistress of the Seas in point of speed is not 
one on which a Briton can reflect with satis- 
It isa state of things which we hope 
In the mean- 


faction. 
and believe is only temporary. 
time we have lost our pride of place, and the 
following description of the building of the 
latest of the mighty vessels which have stolen it 
from us cannot fail to prove of interest. 


away. Guns are ready at Hamburg or at 
Kiel, the crews are already organized ; and 
in a fortnight, should the Empire need 
them, these peaceful passenger ships could 
be made terrible engines of war. 

Two years ago there came from the 
Vulcan Works what was then the largest and 
swiftest of all ocean steamships, the Xazser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. Prophets of evil pre- 
destined these ships to failure. In vain. 
The great success of the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse did more than any other one thing, 
perhaps, to establish the world fame of the 
German shipbuilder. Hardly had she been 
well tested when a still greater and still swifter 
ship was planned—the Deutschland. The 
Deutschland is not so long or quite so 
broad as the Oceanic, so recently from the 
yards of the Irish builders at Belfast, but she 
is next to her in size and much swifter. 

On the ways of the Vulcan Works there is 
a long brown spine of steel, knobbed with 
rivets and almost ready for the ribs. It is 
the keel of an unnamed ship which will be 
as large as the Deutsch/and, and another is 
being planned to surpass the Oceanic. A few 
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years ago builders said confidently that the 
limit of size had been reached ; now there 
is none who would venture to name a limit. 

The time has come in shipbuilding when 
the addition of half a knot of speed is an 
epoch. The builder is so hemmed in and 
set about with problems that the half-knots 
beyond twenty-two—and there are only a few 
twenty-two-knot merchant ships—mean a 
vast outlay of money, time, and skill. And 
yet these fractional knots are paying invest- 
ments. A vessel that steams, say, 565 miles 
a day, while her nearest rival makes only 502 
miles, will arrive in New York from Cher- 
bourg nearly a full day ahead—and a day in 
the life of a man whose minutes are counted 
in sovereigns is not to be despised. 

It is probable that if a great steamship 
company should order a 75o0ft. ship to 
make thirty knots an hour, the builders 
would take the contract—eagerly, too. But 
it would be in a spirit of solemnity. The 
steamship companies are not ready, how- 
ever, to go forward so rapidly as that; the 
money involved is too great. Yet in the 


Deutschland they have built a vessel 686 ft. 
long, 67ft. broad, and 44ft. deep, with a con- 
tract speed averaging at least twenty-two 
knots (about twenty-six miles) an hour during 


the entire voyage, and with a probability of 
twenty-three knots or more an hour. In 
order to force such an enormous mass of 
steel, machinery, and coal through the water 
the builders must of necessity construct 
engines such as no other ship ever had— 
indeed, the greatest engines in the world, 
either on land or on sea. It requires a 
33,000 horse-power to drive the Deutschland. 

The greatest German warship, the Aavser 
Friedrich FII,, has only 18,000 horse-power ; 
the Oceanic, the greatest of ships in size, 
has only 27,000 horse-power; the Cam- 
pania has 30,000 horse-power. It was 
therefore unknown ground that the Vulcan 
builders covered when they undertook to 
build the world’s greatest engines. But 
there was no uncertainty about it. Indeed, 
in shipbuilding almost everything depends 
on experience. The builders knew to almost 
the last detail just what was necessary to 
the construction and operation of such 
enormous machinery ; the strength of every 
bit of metal; the sizes of the parts that 
would give the greatest efficiency, and yet 
occupy the smallest space; the proper loca- 
tion in the ship of the vast weights of the 
boilers, the coal-bunkers, and so on—all of 
these facts had been established by years of 


experience with smaller craft. It required 
Vol. xx.—86. 
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the continuous work for six months of over 
a score of draughtsmen to make the plans, 
to say nothing of the greater work of the 
men in whose brains the beautiful lines of 
the ship were first traced, and who had 
planned the engines and solved to a nicety 
those wonderful problems of strains and of 
vibration and balance, a single mistake in 
which might have ruined the entire creation. 

As in other branches of art, the ship- 
builder. must work within certain circum- 
scribed limits. For instance, if he could 
make his vessel of any depth, he might build 
much larger, and there would be practically 
no limit to his speed—forty knots would be 
almost as easy as twenty-three. But he 
must construct his ship so that it will float 
into the harbours at New York and Liverpool 
and Hamburg, where the channels are hardly 
beyond 3oft. in depth. At the same time, 
if he would have her make a high speed, 
he must fit her with enormous engines ; 
and yet if his engines are too large his 
vessel will not carry enough coal to get 
her across the Atlantic and leave any room 
for passengers. If he increases breadth to 
make her carry a larger load—in other 
words, if he makes her “ tubby ”—he cannot 
drive her through the water at the required 
speed. On the other hand, if he makes her 
too long in proportion to her breadth and 
depth she will break her back with the 
enormous weights which she carries and the 
thrust of her machinery. 

These are only a few of the difficulties 
with which the builder must wrestle, but they 
will serve to indicate faintly the delicacy and 
intricacy of the art—the necessity of striking 
just the proper proportions of depth, length, 
breadth, weight, so that the vessel will derive 
the greatest possible speed from the work of 
her engines. 

After these problems of size and propor- 
tions are settled there is the further diffi- 
culty of the balancing of the great ship. 
Here are engines and boilers weighing thou- 
sands of tons; here are bunkers which must 
be loaded with other thousands of tons of 
coal; here are hundreds of tons of other 
machinery, water-tanks, cargo, and so on. 
They must all so be arranged in the long, 
narrow shell of the ship that she lists neither 
to right nor to left, and so that throughout 
her whole 7ooft. of length, more or less, 
she never sinks more than a few feet deeper 
at one end than at the other. Then there 
is the problem of preventing the vibration 
of the propellers as nearly as may be from 
shaking the ship; of ventilation, and of 
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providing strong draughts of air to the 
furnaces 4oft. or 5oft. below the upper deck. 
The casual visitor at a great shipbuilding 
establishment is rarely aware of the impor- 
tance of this preliminary work in which the 
genius of the supreme craftsman has its 
keenest expression. He sees a few absorbed 
men in a loft, bending over desks and draw- 
ing-tables or making computations. They 
are not particularly impressive, especially 
when his eyes still see green from the light 
of great forges and his ears still ring with 
the thunder of sledges. And yet it is here 
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ice. Where the Vulcan Works spread along 
its shore the bank rises at a gentle slope, and 
here stands the scaffolding for seven ships. 
So narrow is the river that three of these 
cradles have been placed at a sharp angle 
to the water in order that when the greatest 
ships are launched they may not crash into 
the opposite bank. A ship’s scaffolding at a 
distance resembles a gigantic basket, one end 
of which rests in the edge of the water, while 
the other reaches high up on the bank. On 
nearer approach the sides of this basket 
resolve themselves into an intricate maze of 
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THE SKELETON OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 


This picture gives some conception of the enormous capacity of the “ Deutschland"; 


she has a displacement of 23,200 tons, 


and provides accommodation for 1,750 passengers and a crew of 550. 


that the ship is first built—finished to the 
last rivet in plan and blue print before the 
first block of the bed is laid in place. A 
score of men, directed by the brains of the 
master engineers and designers, have created 
a ship in six months which will require the 
labour of 1,500 men for nearly two years to 
body forth in steel. 

The River Oder at Bredow is only a 
narrow stream without tides or perceptible 
current. When we saw it first the water was 
a murky brown, blotched with bits of rotten 


timbers of enormous proportions. Here the 
ship is born. The interior of the basket has 
been cunningly fashioned by the artificer 
until it follows the lines of the future vessel 

a sort of huge wooden mould. At the 
bottom runs a long, low ridge of stout timbers, 
called the bed, sloping down to the water 
edge. This is to support the backbone or 
keel of-the ship. 

In one of the cradles the keel-pieces of a 
new warship had just been laid. A crew of 
riveters were at work fastening the vertical 
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keel pieces to the horizontal keel. Imagine 
a machine as tall as a man and having the 
shape of your thumb and finger when 
fashioned in the form ofa C. A boy ata 
hand forge throws a bursting red _ rivet. 
Another workman seizes it with tongs and 


OF THE 
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ship’s longest rib ; a force of workmen wait- 
ing for the furnace door to open--that is 
where the ribs are shaped. The master 
workman has pegged out the curve of a rib 
by fitting iron pins in the holes of the floor. 
When the signal is given the furnace door 





THE “ DEUTSCHLAND” SIX MONTHS AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID. 
Showing the keel, ribs, the second, or “‘ false,” bottom, and the girders which are to support the decks. On the right and left 
is the scaffulding, or cradle, erected before the frame, within which the frame is built. 


drops it into a hole in the ship’s spine. ‘There 
is a shout anda quick signal ; the giant thumb 
and finger of the machine close in and come 
deliberately together, one at each end of the 
rivet. There is no sound; but when the 
machine opens again and draws away the 
lower end of that rod of iron, as thick as a 
man’s two thumbs, has been crushed like so 
much putty into a rounded head. This rivet 
shrinks in cooling, and draws the beams of 
steel together until they are like one solid 
piece. And that is the daily work of the 
pneumatic riveting machine. 

The ribs of the ship come from the mills 
in long, straight, L-shaped beams which must 
be bent to the delicate curves of the ship’s 
body. A wide iron floor, full of equi- 
distant holes; a furnace 65ft. long—of a 
length great enough to hold and heat the 


bursts open, emitting a blinding glare of 
light and fervid heat. A single dark figure, 
black against the glow, grapples with huge 
pincers in the furnace mouth ; the workmen, 
but a moment before standing inert and lax 
of muscle, now bend their shoulders to a 
hawser, and the bar of metal, so hot that its 
edges bear no definite outline, is dragged 
forth. With infinite deftness and fearless- 
ness, with swiftness and yet without hurry, 
this flaming bar is crowded against the pegs 
of the curve, the workmen smiting it with 
hammers, driving other pegs, straining at 
levers, and smiting again. Once the steel 
wrinkled in bending like a blotting-pad, as _ if 
reluctant to submit. In two minutes’ time 
a simple L of iron had become a ship’s rib, 
curving in the shape of the hull, and ready, 
except for rivet holes, for service. 
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IN ONE OF THE VULCAN SHOPS. 

A sixty-foot bar of metal is dragged white-hot 

from the furnaces, crowded against the pegs that plot its curve on the iron floor, and in two minutes 
is made ready for service. 


Here the steel ribs of the vessel are bent into shape. 


In ways just as fascinating the steel plates 
which are to form the skin of the ship are 


Here is a pair of enormous rollers 
like the rollers of a laundress’s 
Between them a plate of steel as 
large as two dining-tables is fed, leaving 
part of it sticking straight out. Just at 
the proper moment a third roller rises from 
below, pushed upward by the resistless force 
of hydraulic pressure. When it reaches the 
plate we start back, expecting to see the 
cold steel snap like glass; but, instead, it 
bends upward as easily as though it were 
pasteboard, until it is almost L-shaped. 
Then the noiseless but mighty roller that has 
done the work slips back again. 

Around the head of each cradle at the 


fashioned. 
of steel, 
wringer. 
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Vulcan yards 
there is a cluster 
of machines 
covered with 
umbrella - like 
canopies of cor- 
rugated iron. 
There are thick, 
saw -like shears 
that trim the steel 
plates, three 
quarters of an 
inch thick, as a 
little girl would 
snip the corners 
of a bit of calico 
cloth. Other 
machines _ there 
are that bore end- 
less numbers of 
rivet-heles in 
beams, girders, 
and plates; 
others counter- 
sink these holes ; 
still others level 
off the edges of 
the plates, and 
then a huge crane 
lifts them over 
into the scaffold- 
ing, dangles 
them, though 
they, weigh ten 
tons each, just 
where they are to 
be placed, and 
the workmen fit 
and fasten them 
in. 

One year from 
the time that the 
keel of the Deutsch/and was \aid her hull was 
finished. It loomed huge and brown through 
the scaffolding which still protected and 
supported it, and it was ready to take the 
sea. In January, 1900, the Emperor came 
up from Berlin with a brilliant guard of 
officers. Count von Biilow pulled the silken 
cord, champagne was spattered on the great 
ship’s stern, and she shot forward into the 
water. This shell of steel weighed upwards 
of 9,200 tons, and had cost all of a million 
and a quarter of dollars. There were yet 
to be added the engines and the fittings, 
which would bring her total weight to over 
16,500 tons, and her total cost to over 
3,000,000 dols. 

In a great shipyard one tool stands supreme 
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it importance over all others. It goes by 
the highly expressive title of “ shear-legs,” a 
kind of crane. From the top hangs heavy 
chain tackle which will lift a hundred tons 
as easily as a boy would pick up a penny. 
And this is the way all of the heavy interior 
fittings—-the engines, pumps, boilers, stacks, 
masts, and so on—are placed in the ship. 

With Captain Albers, to whom fell the 
honour of taking the Deutschland on her 
first voyage, we 
went up the broad 
plank gangway 
which led from 
the river bank to 
the promenade 
deck of the vessel. 
Fifteen hundred 
men were there 
at work on her, 
hammering, saw- 
ing, planing, _ fit- 
ting, and yet so 
huge was she that 
the force seemed 
small, and there 
were areas where 
not a mail was to 
be seen. 

The space over 
the Deu/schland’s 
engines still gaped 
wide open at the 
time of our first 
Visit, suggesting 
from the upper 
deck an enormous 
grimy pit. The 
cylinders for the 
Inain engines were 
still open at the. top, the 
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being 


largest 
nearly oft. in diameter, with a weight of 
forty-five tons—larger than the funnels of 


many a large steamer. Having gone down 
three stories of decks, we descended a ladder 
fully 6oft. long, into the depths of the vessel. 
One may read indefinitely the cold figures 
relating to the size of the engines and boilers 
in an ocean steamer, and still he will not 
realize their greatness. But let him get down, 
pigmy-like, among the machinery itself, and 
look up into one of the great twin engines, 
and he will receive an impression of size 
and power such as he will never forget, 
especially if he visits this greatest of all 
engines. ‘There are 128 cylinders in the 
engines, and the ship has nearly a third of a 
mile of railroad track for carrying her coal 
from the bunkers to the furnaces. 


Drawn from life by George Varian, April, 1900. 
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It was interesting to hear Captain Albers 
explain how the great ship was balanced— 
the engine just aft of amidship, boilers 
forward, fresh water in great tanks on each 
side just balancing each other, coal in the 
bunkers around the boilers, so that in case 
of war the enemy’s shot could not pierce to 
the ship’s vitals—and how water could be let 
in from the sea to this or that compartment 
to balance the coal burned away. ‘This was 
all interesting, but 
we felt more 
deeply impressed 
by the strange, 
cold, dark, re- 
sounding hole in 
the extreme stern 
and at the bottom 
of the great ship, 
which we reached 
through a door in 
a steel wall. Here 
in silence, and 
almost without 
human attention, 
works the mighty 
rudder-arm of the 
ship. It travels 
in a cogged quad- 
rant, and it is so 
big that the engine 
which runs it is 
perched on top of 
it, and rides back 
and forth as the 
rudder answers 
the touch of the 
steersman’s finger 
on the bridge. 

The Deutsch- 
land may be said to be twenty-one ships 
in one. In passing up the vessel from 
stern to stem we crept through numerous 
gangways of steel, the doors of which 
could be instantly closed, and so screwed 
on rubber battens as to be impervious 
tc both water and air. In case of an acci- 
dent at sea two men spring instantly to 
each of these doors and close them fast ; and 
the ship, a moment before a single great 
apartment, becomes twenty-one separate 
rooms, having no connection below decks. 
If one, or two, or even five of these compart- 
ments fill with water, the ship will still float 
with the buoyancy of those remaining. And 
each compartment has its own pumps and its 
own means of escape for passengers, so that 
even though there is a yawning hole in the 
ship’s bottom she may yet sail safely into 
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STOKE-HOLE OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 
In the foreground is shown the railway used for carrying coal from the bunkers to the furnaces 


port. The Deutschiand also has two bottoms. 
I'he real bottom of the ship lies from 4ft. to 
8ft. beneath the false bottom; both are 
almost equally strong, so that if a hidden 
reef burst through the outer plates there will 
still remain a firm, dry inner bottom to keep 
out the water. ‘This wide space—it might 
be called the sub-basement of the vessel 
has also its own separate compartments into 
which water can be let at will to balance the 
ship if she does not ride evenly. 


After the 
perhaps the 


ship’s engines and 
most impressive 


boilers, 
pieces of 
mechanism are the shafts, which reach from 
the engine out through the stern of the 
vessel, where they drive the propellers. In 


many respects, also, these shafts are the 
most difficult of any part of the ship to 
produce. They are made of a special, high 
priced nickel steel. Each of them is 215ft. 
long—longer than many good - sized ships, 
and twice as large around as a man’s 
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body. They must needs have strength to 
drive such a weight of steel through the 
water at such a speed. Each bears on 
its tip end outside the ship a screw propeller 
of manganese bronze, each blade of which 
weighs four and one-half tons. ‘They are 
the work of that great German, Herr 
Krupp, of Essen, and they represent the 
acme of the art of steel-making. Upon 
its arrival from the mills the shaft is in five 
parts, and it looks rough and coarse. But 


the workmen at the Vulcan fit the pieces one 
by one into an enormous lathe, and plane 
them down as a cabinet-maker would: turn 
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the leg of a chair. We saw such a lathe at 
work, and picked up fine shavings of nickel 
steel, curled and strong as a clock spring. 
Such a vessel as the Deutschland would 
have been an impossibility a few years ago, 
not only for mechanical reasons, but because 
she could not have been made to pay. The 
Deutschland carries no freight. She is wholly 
a passenger and mail steamer; and she is 
now a possibility because people are richer, 
and every year more of them travel back 
and forth between Europe and America. 
And to make such a speed as that indicated 
for the Deutschland means that so much 
room is required 
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SHIPPING THE RUDDER. 


The size of it and of the propellers may be realized by comparison with the workmen who are fixing 


it in ‘ts place. 


by the power-pro- 
ducing machinery 
and coal that there 
really is not any 
space for a large 
cargo. But for her 
purpose — that of 
carrying 1,750 pas- 
sengers across the 
Atlantic in the least 
possible’ space of 
time and with the 
greatest luxury — 
the Deutschland is 
the perfection of 
the shipbuilder’s 
art. 

Some few facts 
about the new ship 
may help to a rea- 
lization of what a 
great modern 
ocean liner really 
is, and how abso- 
lutely complete she 
must be made in 
every particular. 
The Deutschland, 
for instance, has a 
complete _ refriger- 
ating plant, four 
hospitals, a safety 
deposit vault for 
the immense quan- 
tities of gold and 
silver which pass 
between the banks 
of Europe’ and 
America, eight kit- 
chens, a complete 
post-office with 
German and 
American clerks, 
thirty electrical 
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THE BOW OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 
As seen from the bridge on her trial trip. 


motors, thirty-six pumps, most of them of 
American and English make, no fewer than 


engines, a complete 
drug store, a complete fire department, 
with pumps, hose, and other fire-fighting 
machinery, a library, 2,600 electric lights, two 
barber shops, room for an orchestra and 
brass band, a telegraph system, a telephone 
system, a complete printing establishment, 
a photographic dark-room, a cigar store, an 
electric fire-alarm system, and a_ special 
refrigerator for flowers. 


seventy-two steam 


When we last saw the Deutschland great 
daubs of red and white chalk-marks covered 
her steel sides from stem to stern. Some 
German workman, with feeling for the 
monster on whom he had so long been 
toiling, had. scrawled in big letters, “ Gluck 
auf”—“ Good luck!” Since that time, as 
everybody knows, she has broken the 
record for the passage between New York 
and Plymouth, leaving on September 4th, 
1900, and covering 2,982 miles in 5days 


7hrs. 38min. 
* — 
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THE THEATRICALS WE GOT 


UP 


FOR IT IN AN INDIAN HILL 


STATION. 


By Mrs. 


Jella- 
pehar, Darjeeling. June rst. 
—The rains have broken. 
It’s very dull. I was reading 
the Belle of the Town yester- 
day —a new lady’s paper just 
out from England—and saw that the Home 
of Reflection for Swearing and Backbiting 
Parrots is in great need of funds. The 
people who run it say that it is an excellent 
cause — that a parrot was 
brought there a few days 
before who knew its Cate- 
chism, and yet used the 
most shocking language, and 
finally, having over - eaten 
itself on the bonnet of the 
Lady Superior, died, using 
such language towards the 
jet ornaments on the bonnet 
that its end had to be merci- 
fully hastened. Funds were 
earnestly pleaded for, but 
whether for a new bonnet 
for the Lady Superior, or 
what, the appeal did not 
clearly state. 

I felt so miserable and 
dull that I thought, “ Let’s 
get up some theatricals for 
this charity.” So we’re going 
to do it, and have written 
to the Branch Home of 
Reflection for the Parrots in 
Calcutta, and told them to 
expect a large cheque about 
the end of the rains, which is the time we 
have fixed for the performance. 

They have sent us a lot of their little 
pamphlets, written by kind people for their 
Home, to paste up and send about the 
station, and a parrot sits on a ring in ore 
corner with its head on one side, and the 
poetry is by people like Bishops and Lord 
Mayors and leaders of fashion, who are all 
interested in the charity, and it’s mostly sup- 
posed to be written by cockatoos and parrots 
and macaws, and all that sort of bird, 
appealing to the public to help them. 

One piece of poetry, by a lady, begins (it’s 

fol. xx.—-86. 


Saas HE HIGHLANDS,” 


APS. 


““THE PARROT 


HAD OVER-EATEN ITSELF ON THE 


FRED MATURIN. 


an address to the dead parrot which ate the 
bonnet) :— 

Was it thou, profane bird, 

Was it thou that I heard ? 
and it’s awfu/ rot—between you and me. 

June 3rd.—Rehearsals have begun—in 

my bungalow. Morton says he’d never have 
taken leave if he’d known this. There are 
twenty women in the tableaux and twenty- 
five men, and I had to give them all tiffin, 


BONNET OF THE LADY 
SUPERIOR.” 


of course. They rode, and came up in 
dandies, from Darjeeling in torrents of rain. 
There was a lot of discussion about what 
tableaux to have, and it seems to me there'll 
be rows before long, for everyone wants the 
best parts, and no one will do the old 
women, bystanders, and so on. 

Some women are unreasonable, really. La 
and I set the fashion in the station (of 
course, I don’t count that lump, Mrs. 
Horner, whose husband ships bananas to 
Trincomalee, and so can dress her nicely), 
and so, naturally, in “A Dream of Fair 
Women” I felt it my duty to be Helen of 
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Troy, and La took Cveopatra; and Mrs. 
Horner, who longs to be somebody, 
was dreadfully offended because I gave 
her the part of Cvopatra’s old black 
nurse. 

I meant to give them all such a nice tiffin 
—I’m sure I spent money and time enough 
ordering it. The bazaar bill will be awful— 
and the whole thing was spoilt by the Jss- 
Stew, as the cook calls it. I said, “I wish 
Abdool wouldn’t cram his stews with these 
little black things which have no taste. I 
can’t imagine what they are.” And Morton, 


always ready to contradict me, of course, 


“ 


MORTON GAVE ONE LOOK THROUGH THE 
MAGNIFIER, AND THEN RUSHED OUT OF THE 
VERANDA.” 


said, “ Well, I call them excellent—nothing 
these poor beggars of servants can do ever 
satisfies you.” 

“ They’re very riling,” says Captain Frere, 
determined to stand up for me, yet trying to 
be polite to everyone, because he wants 
Morton to be the Wo/f in the burlesque. 
(He’s stage-manager.) “ Tell us now, Colonel, 
what’s your opinion of the way we treat 
native servants out here? One hears such 
different opinions.” 

“If you ask me,” says Morton, grumpily, 
“T think it’s beastly. I never can under- 
stand great, hulking Englishmen kicking and 
knocking about these poor, lean, half-fed 
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beggars who can’t retaliate! And, as my 
opinion is asked for, I call it unmanly, and 
nothing else.” 

“These little black spices,” said I, 
changing the conversation, “ look very funny, 
and I’m going to send for the children’s 
magnifying-glass I. gave Cedric on his birth- 
day. Bearer, jau betto Juldee chota glass, 
tum sumsta deknee kewustee.” 

“You've told him to go and sit quickly 
under the glass. Why the deuce, Hetty, 
don’t you learn Hindustani properly ?” 

The magnifying-glass came, and I put it 
over one of the black things Morton said 

was so delicious, and it was 
an ant. We had eaten 
thousands —I don’t know 
where they all came from. I 
gave one loud scream, and 
so did La, and everyone 
covered up their faces. 
Morton gave one glance 
through the magnifier, and 
then rushed out of the 
veranda to the cook-house, 
dragging the cook forth by 
the hair of his head, and 
kicking him along as he 
went. The cook, who had 
just refreshed himself after 
his labours by washing his 
head in the soup-tureen, and 
had got a pudding-cloth tied 
round his head to dry it, came 
running along propelled by 
Morton’s boot, and crying 
piteously that the sahib not 
be angry, ants all dead in the 
boiling. 

The cook’s form appeared 
for an instant to make a 
curve on the edge of the 
khud against the sky, and 
then went over the khud, 

landing in a rhododendron below, and the 
pudding-cloth was left in Morton’s hands. 

So much for Morton’s sermonizing. 

June 15th.—Wouldn’t anyone think that 
in a tableau called “ Velvet and Rags” the 
person chosen for Ve/vet would rather be 
that than Rags? Morton and I have had a 
terrible scene ; and really, if that hateful Mrs. 
Horner is going to have her own way like 
this, I'll throw up these theatricals, parrots 
or no parrots. As it is, I don’t suppose 
there’ll be half as much to send the charity 
as we thought, for everyone is choosing their 
own dresses, and as each woman has, of 
course, inwardly vowed not to be outdone by 
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the others, and all the bills are being sent in 
to Captain Frere, “‘to be paid for out of the 
proceeds,” I don’t know how much there 
will be over for the parrots, I’m sure. 

As for the “Velvet and Rags,” I will zof give 
in—ags I intend to be, and if Mrs. Horner 
doesn’t care to be Velvet, let her go out of it 
altogether. ‘The picture was in the Academy 
one year, and will make a lovely tableau. On 
one side sits a beautifully dressed, rather fat, 
well-fed, looking woman in a ball dress, by 
a roaring fire—she looks complacent and 
prosperous, and, with her fan in one hand, 
leans back in her chair languidly glancing, 
with a_ self-satisfied smile, over her ball 
programme. 
a chair. 

The other side shows the street outside 
her house. The snow is falling thickly —it is 
two in the morning—-and sitting on the door 
step, exhausted with hunger and cold, leans 
a beautiful pale girl in a shabby black dress, 
her head against the hall door, a basket with 
withered bunches of violets in her lap. 

We asked Mrs. Horner up to dinner with 
several others one night on purpose to ask 
her to take Ve/ve?, and she flew into a temper. 
La put it very nicely for me, and described 
the picture and expressions, and said, “ You're 
cut out for Ve/vet, with all your lovely 
clothes, and you have just the look, and the 
woman who does Rags must have a lot of 
expression and Velvet needn't have any. 
Mrs. Langtry took Rags in Lady Weake’s 
famous tableaux, you know. And Hetty will 
do Rags and give you up Ve/ve/, and you 
can show off one of your grand new dresses.” 

Morton says he never heard anything more 
nastily put, and enough to rile any woman, 
especially after La and I had taken care to 
explain that Ve/vet had to have “a smug 
expression,” which is what Mrs. Horner has 
to perfection. 

I cried myself to sleep, but I won’t give up 
Rags. 

June 16th.— Mrs. Horner has retired from 
the theatricals altogether, and has got Morton 
to promise he won’t do the :¥o/f We have 
cut each other to-day riding on the Mall. 

June 17th.—Mrs. Horner is back in the 
theatricals, and has consented to do Ve/vet if 
she may look “pensive” instead of smug. 
We said she might—if she could. She rode 
up here to chota-hazaree and began to cry, 
and Morton is making himself so disagreeable 
about the [Vo/f (and he’s the only man in 
the station who can howl like one, and the 
only one who will spend four evenings run- 
ning with a wolf-skin and a mask on) that I 


Her opera-cloak is thrown over 
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swallowed my feelings and made it up with 
her. 

June 24th.—We are all so worn out with 
rehearsing that we are going to have a rest, 
and Captain Frere has got up an expedition 
for the whole company to go to Sandhook 
Phu, near the Snows. We start to-morrow 
morning with tents, coolies, ponies, and 
dandies. It seems asif there’s to be a week’s 
break in the rains, so I hope we shall have 
fun. 

June 2z9th.—Sandhook Phu. We arrived 
here after an awful journey. It was fine the 
first day, and nothing especial happened 
except that Mrs. Horner’s luggage got lost— 
the coolies went the wrong road—and when 
we all turned up at dinner-time in the dak 
bungalow in fresh muslin dresses she had to 
keep to her habit, which makes her look 
awfully fat, and she was in a horrible temper. 

It began to rain again in the night. We 
ladies all slept in dressing-gowns in one 
big room, some on beds and some in 
the tables turned upside down, and sud- 
denly Stella Wyndham awoke us all with 
a piercing yell. Two leeches were fastened 
to her face sucking her blood, and she 
said she’d swallowed another, and instantly 
we all found our faces covered with 
them too, and the floor was black with 
them out of the wet jungle around. La 
seized hold of one of Stella’s leeches and 
Mrs. Ruthven the other, and tugged, but they 
hung on like grim death. So terrific were 
our screams that Morton and Major Ruthven 
rushed in with pistols and a blunderbuss, 
and the chokeydar and bearer and other 
servants rushed in too, and Morton, think- 
ing it was ¢hey had been caught thieving, set 
to work to fell every servant to the ground 
before we could make him understand it was 
the leeches. By this time all the men had 
thrown on something and collected, and 
someone fetched salt and threw it over our 
faces, and the leeches dropped off. We are 
terribly disfigured. 

We still had seven miles up the mountain- 
side to do, when it began to pelt torrents, 
and night found us Heaven knows where, 
for we had missed our way. We were in a 
thick jungle, and most of the ladies in 
dandies, and suddenly a huge grizzly bear 
appeared on the twilit path ahead. With 
one howl of “ Allah” every dandie-wallah 
dropped his pole and bolted, and we all 
came to the ground with a crash. The 
coolies bolted too, pitching down our luggage, 
and I heard my portmanteau bouncing down 
the khud into the river below. In the con- 
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fusion no one noticed that the bear had 
bolted too, and we all fainted several times 
over before we would listen to the men, who 
kept shouting, “He’s gone! It’s all right! 
He’s scooted! No danger! He was more 
frightened than you were, I tell you.” 

Mrs. Horner, we were told through the 
darkness, was seriously injured in her spine, 
through her dandie having dropped on a 
rock. No one had any matches that would 
light; they had ail got wet. No one knew 
where we were or which jurning to take, 
and it ended in our spending the night on 
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(which comes off in three weeks), for it seems 
there is great excitement about it in Calcutta, 
and the one little daily train would never 
hold half the crowds. We pay in advance 
for it—the charity won’t lose by it, for every- 
one who uses the trains will pay us back, 
and we expect packed houses each night. 
We have also taken the precaution to book 
the whole of Sorder’s Hotel for the four 
nights. Sorder is selling the tickets for us 
and providing the meals. Some of us live 
so far, we have engaged the Town Hall and 
all the dressing-rooms from now up, and 
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that path five feet wide, and a yawning 
precipice below us, and, for all we knew, the 
bear, his wife, and family all close by. It 


rained as it only can in the Himalayas. The 
leeches had a glorious time. You should 
have seen us all when the sun rose. We 
got here somehow at midday, and coolies 
have been sent running to Darjeeling to 
fetch two doctors—for everyéody is ill of 
something. 

July 1oth.—Back in Darjeeling, after 
“many peradventures by the way,” as my 
sister Nina used to say. 

Captain Frere is engaging special trains to 
run Calcutta people up here for our show 


Sorder sends meals there for us, and has 
fitted up beds and washing-stands in the 
dressing-rooms for the Edens and some 
tea-planters, who can’t, of course, ride back 
thirty miles every day. Mr. Eden is 
growling, his wife says, because she’s never 
home now, and everything is going to 
the dogs. She has frizzled in that odious 
tea-plantation of his for seven years, and 
now he grudges her the innocent amuse- 
ment of being ballet-girl in the burlesque, 
and is trying to spoil the whole thing by 
forbidding her to kick higher than his nose, 
which is, of course, no way at all, and he 
and Captain Frere had a scene about it. 
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Captain Frere said if he liked to hang his 
nose up on the wings as a guide he'd try and 
oblige him, but otherwise he could have no 
interference ; and Mr. Eden said that the 
parrots might swear themselves black in the 
face before he’d let his wife show her ankles 
before all Bengal. 

Mrs. Eden swooned away when he 
made this brutal speech, for it was a hot 
afternoon, and she was the only one who 
couldn’t pick up the Pigeon’s Wing Step, 
which consists of jumping off the ground 
and flapping your feet together in mid-air, 
and then Catherine-wheeling off the stage. 
She said her back was ricked, and she felt 
one of the knobs of her spine moving about, 
but Dr. Saunders, whom Mr. Eden sent 
for, in a terrible fright, said it was the whale- 
bone of her dress broken in two. 

Dr. Saunders still has Mrs. Horner under 
his care, and also Stella Wyndham, who will 
have it that the leech she swallowed is suck- 
ing her lungs dry ; and he says he expects his 
bill alone will swallow up all the proceeds. 

August 3rd.—Last night we had a semi- 
dress rehearsal of the show, and Captain 
Linden, in honour of it, gave us all a supper 
afterwards at Sorder’s Hotel. 

This merning there is a terrible uproar 


about the supper party, for Captain Linden 


and Mr. Floss must have had too much 
champagne, and threw things at each other 
till everything, windows included, was 
smashed, and Sorder has sent in the bill 
to Captain Frere. He has charged eighty 
rupees for an ostrich egg, which was in a 
glass case, and which Mr. Floss sat on for 
fun. Sorder showed it to us, and Mr. Floss 
said he was most unreasonable: he’d got his 
beastly egg hatched for nothing, and yet 
wasn’t satisfied. Sorder said if Mr. Floss 
insulted him much longer he’d do something 
which would astonish him, and Mr. Floss 
said nothing could astonish him, not even if 
Sorder dressed up as the baby ostrich, and 
went round the Mall croaking, “ Where’s 
my pa?” 

Sorder got so red, that La and I jumped on 
to our ponies and rode off, and we last heard 
him saying he’d report Mr. Floss to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who I’m sure will stop 
these theatricals if he hears much more of 
them. 

August roth.—Our theatricals are in four 
days, and a most dreadful thing has 
happened. La, who is very fair, has got 
freckled, riding up and down the mountain 
to rehearsals, and that spiteful Mrs. Horner 
told her of a woman in Calcutta who engages 
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for the sum of five hundred rupees, expenses, 
dhobee, and beer, to take the skin clean off 
your face and give you a new one which will 
be pure as a baby’s. You've got to be shut 
up for a fortnight, because, when the top 
skin rélls off, which occurs the third day, 
you are raw for another eleven days, and if 
anything then touches your face, even a fly, 
you are scarred for life. So the woman has 
to shut up your head in a sort of meat-safe 
thing, made of wire and mosquito net, and 
food is handed in at intervals. In return for 
these trials, however, you emerge in a state of 
ravishing beauty, and La declared she’d have 
it done in time for the theatricals. 

Jim and Morton both tried to dissuade 
her, but Mrs. Horner kept it up and told her 
she was a fool with a rich husband not 
to insist on it, so Jim had to send a tele- 
gram to the woman to come at once “to 
skin a lady.” 

The telegraph Baboo looked very uneasy, 
evidently fearing a cold-blooded murder was 
in the wind, but the woman arrived, and La 
vanished from the world, and now, when the 
great day is arriving, and she ought to have a 
new skin all ready, we are told it hasn’t yet 
arrived, and the woman doesn’t know wha?’s 
gone wrong, but La is still quite raw, and it 
is probably the rarefied air up here, and it 
may take another year to grow. When La 
heard this she threw herself on her bed, 
meat-safe and all, an? screamed, kicked, and 
rolled. It was a most pitiful sight. 

She cried that it was entirely 
doing. 

“Good Lord!” he said. 
how ?” 

“ How!” sobbed LA, sitting up and glaring 
at Morton through the meat-safe, her face 
looking just like a bit of raw steak inside. 
“ Your beloved Mrs. Horner has done this— 
out of pure jealousy of my complexion. 
Fetch some rat-poison, bearer, from the 
bazaar—juldee, juldee, me want die.” 

All the Moker had crowded into the 
veranda and were huddled up, gazing horror- 
stricken at the vision on the bed, and not at 
all sure whether this were a religious cere- 
mony, or what. The woman, the skinner, 
was hastily packing her things in the dress- 
ing-room, La having vowed she would murder 
her unless she was gone in ten minutes. 

“Tt’s a got-up thing,” she said, “ between 
you and that fat arch-fiend in petticoats, Mrs. 
Horner—not a rupee shall you get.” 

In the end Jim had to lift the woman 
bodily up in his arms, she clawing at his face, 
and put her into La’s dandie, telling the 


Morton’s 


“Mine? And 
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* JULDEE, JULDEE, ME WANT DIE.” 


dandie-wallahs to see her into the train for 


the Plains. As fast as he put her in she 
jumped out, shouting “My money!” so he 
gave her a hundred rupees without La 
knowing, and we got rid of her, and she is 
going to bring a lawsuit against him for the 
rest. 

Jim galloped off for Dr. Saunders, who 
says if La takes off the meat-safe and lets 
the air get at her her skin will be back in a 
week, and Jim must walk beside her with a 
fan, and sit up with her at nights, for fear of 
flies and things. 

We've had to postpone the theatricals 
three days, and the telegrams all over India 
and new posters have cost 150 rupees. 

August 17th.—La’s skin has grown again, 
but I’m sorry to say (owing to a fly alighting 
on her nose while Jim fell asleep exhausted 
one night) she has a little scar which Dr. 
Saunders says may disappear in twenty 
years. 

Last night was the big dress rehearsal, 
and instead of having it down in Darjeeling 
on the proper stage, Captain Frere insisted 
on having it up here in Jellapehar, at the 
little soldiers’ theatre, though Morton, who 
is commandant and responsible for every- 
thing, fo/d him the stage wouldn’t bear us 
all, and it didn’t, and the wonder is anyone’s 
alive to tell the tale. 


Captain Frere did it so that 
the soldiers should get a chance 
of seeing the show, so Morton 
gave in, and in the Village Green 
scene, when fifty-nine people were 

~=Sa on the stage, and the lime-light 

fizzing away on Captain Linden, 

as the Grandmother, doing a step- 

dance with Red Riding Hood 

(Captain Frere), and everyone 

else kicking in time, a crash rent 

the air and the boards gave way, 

and most of the company disap- 

peared. The space below was 

about four feet only, so the audi- 

ence could see the arms and legs 

and sun-bonnets all struggling, 

and the front soldiers jumped on 

to what was left of the stage and 

helped pull us out. Morton, as 

the Wolf, hadn’t yet come on at 

all ; he was sitting in the dressing- 

room, all ready in his skin and 

wolf-mask, drinking champagne, 

when the accident happened, and 

he tore through the wings to see 

what was up, but finding ns room 

to stand, jumped over into the 

audience, who, with one yell, believing it to 

be a real wolf (he had a self-wagging tail and 

jaws which moved), made for the doors shriek- 

ing “‘ Murder—fire—police!” The soldiers’ 

wives and children were trampled under 

foot, and two women had to be carried into 

hospital. One woman had her glass eye 

knocked out, and we must, of course, supply 

her with another, though that’s a detail, for 

the total damages will come, Morton says, to 

something awful, for the stage is a wreck, and 

Dr. Saunders has his hands so full that 

another surgeon had to be wired for from the 
Plains. 

We've had a letter from the Home of 
Reflection for Swearing Parrots saying they 
are anxiously awaiting news of the results of 
our noble enterprise, which shall be noised 
from one end of the world to the other, as 
soon as ever the expected cheque arrives. 

We all went to bed feeling very cheap. 

August 18th.—The grand day. 

La and I and Jim were sitting, very 
bruised, in the veranda, having chota-hazaree, 
and talking of last night, and hearing each 
other our parts, when Morton rode up ‘n 
uniform, and jumped off his horse and said : 
“ Here’s a pretty go—while Frere, this last 
two months, has been jigging up and down 
to Darjeeling, teaching you all how to make 
idiots of yourselves over these infernal 





“FOR A CHARITY.” : 


theatricals, the canteen-sergeant has been 
embezzling the whole of the canteen money, 
and decamped in the confusion last night. 
I’ve had to place Frere under arrest, and 
communicate with the Commander-in-Chief 
at Simla.” 

“Arrest,” I cried, starting up ; “then who’s 
to do Red Riding Hood to-night?” 

“Well, not Frere, I can promise you 
that.” 

“Morton,” shrieked La, “have you gone 
mad? Why, pray, is poor darling Willie 
Frere clapped into a dungeon because 
another man bolts with the canteen money ? 
Answer me that.” 

‘“** Poor darling Willie Frere,’ Mrs. Busting, 
was in charge of the canteen money, but 
he’s had no time to look after that, or any of 
his military duties, teaching you all to dance 
and kick, and he left it all to Sergeant Wylie, 
and here’s the result. I’ve had to do my 
duty. I’m sorry for the parrots.” 

“But,” I gasped, “the special trains, the 
bills, the audience, the dresses ! ” 

“ And,” cried La, “my new skin!’ 

And both of us burst into a storm of 
tears. 

Captain Linden, also in uniform, rode up 
just then, and jumped off and came up say- 


? 


ing on no consideration did Captain Frere 


wish the show stopped. In fact it must not 
be. We should all be bankrupt—and Mr. 
Floss must do Red Riding Hood. He had 
been at all the rehearsals as a yokel, and 
knew the play by heart ; he was at present 
on parade, but would be up in a minute. 
He was nice and fat, and would look very 
well in the red cloak and hood and short 
frock and open-work socks. 

“I tell you what it is,” said Mr. Floss, 
when he arrived, “it’s all rot, you know. 
I can’t get into Frere’s clothes, I’m six 
times his size, and I can’t and won’t 
appear in a short frock and open-work 
socks.” 

Mr. Floss is six-foot-two, and Captain 
Frere a small man—and Mr. Floss is very 
stout and broad, and Captain Frere very 
thin ; but we allsaid he wwus¢ do it, and we’d 
try on his things at once. 

I sent the bearer running to Captain 
Frere’s quarters for the Red Riding Hood 
clothes, and we got Mr. Floss into them 
somehow. When he saw himself in a long 
glass he again declared with emphasis that 
he would not do it; but we paid no atten- 
tion, and I called in the Dersee to alter the 
things. 

We ran him through his part and his 


dances in the veranda, but he is very 
depressed. ° 

An orderly came up from the barracks 
with a note from Captain Frere for Morton, 
asking him to stage-manage for him, and 
there were pages of “ Don’t forget this and 
remember that,” and one thing was, “Tell 
Flossie to mind and have the china eggs, 
and of real ones, in his basket, for his pas 
de deux, and I only hope the stage will bear 
him, but he’d better eat nothing after two, 
and if he sits on a charcoal stove for a 
couple of hours it will reduce him a bit.” 

“A nice letter for an officer under arrest 
to write to his colonel,” growled Morton. 
“Frere’s beyond a joke, upon my word. 
I'll stage-manage for him, but as I know 
absolutely nothing about it, don’t blame me 
if it’s not a success.” 

“ Orderly,” said I, addressing the orderly 
who stood at ’tention outside the veranda, 
“is Captain Frere very depressed? And 
what is his cell like ?” 

(I thought, of course, he was shut up ina 
dungeon with bars.) 

“He seems very low-spirited, madam,” 
said the man, saluting, “ but is trying to keep 
up his sperrits wonderful considerin’. An’ 
when I left his rooms he was a-teachin’ 
Sergeant Atkins and Private Bowen ’ow to go 
off the stage behind the ladies,‘ on their 
hands, with their legs in the hair, an’ I think 
they'll do it very well.” 

“ That'll do,” said Morton (who the orderly 
thought was writing a letter), “we've had 
enough of this buffoonery. Take that to 
Captain Frere, and go.” 

August roth.—It’s all over. We were to 
have had four nights of it, but we dare not 
put it on again. It was a fiasco from first to 
last, and everyone is asking for their money 
back. 

We had a big dinner before the show, and 
champagne flowed like water to keep every- 
one’s spirits up. Two men of the company 
fell under the table, and had to have their 
heads dipped in buckets before they could 
even start dressing. It was a glorious real 
Himalayan night. The snowy range a 
hundred miles away looked so white and 
close in the brilliant moonlight, the stars 
shone with tropical brilliance, the dark 
mountain-sides and Mall were gemmed with 
the little moving red lights of syce and 
dandie lanterns ! 

Our hearts beat high, and on the scarlet 
programmes, headed “ Home of Reflection 
for Swearing Parrots,” were inscribed Byron’s 
famous lines beginning :— 
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To-night you throng to witness the début 

Of embryo actors to the Drama new. 

Not one poor trembler, only, fear betrays 

And hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your gaze ! 


It ended :— 
Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 
And if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 


Mr. Floss (who seemed to feel every 
word of these lines as applying to him) 
groaned, and glanced down at his fat bare 
legs, but he was hustled off to have his 
wig put on; very soon the curtain went up, 
and from that moment everything went 
wrong. 

The tableaux opened the show, and when 
the great “ Velvet and Rags” came on, and 
the curtain rose on me and Mrs. Horner, 
I heard Morton roaring from the wings up to 
the flies overhead, where he’d 
sent our bearer and kitmudgar 
to sprinkle snow down on my 
side (the street side) of the 
scene. I sat on the doorstep 
with my dead violets, and 
wondered in an agony why the 
snow didn’t begin. La and I 
had taken days to tear up 
enough paper for it, and it’s 
the making of the picture, but 
it didn’t come. The band 
played “ Velvet and Rags—so 
the world wags,” pizzicato, and 
you could have heard a pin 
drop in the audience, and then 
evidently something did happen, 
for I heard Mrs. Horner give a 
shriek, and then another. 

They tried to drop the cur- 
tain, but it stuck, and I burst 
open the cardboard hall-door, 
and those servants had made 
an awful mistake. ‘They had 
poured the snow down on to 
Velvet in the room, instead of 
on to Rags in the street ; and, 
what’s far worse, the khan- 
samah, not half understand- 
ing my directions or else my 
Hindustani, had doled the 
basketful of rice I had given him to bring 
down for the final wedding scene in “Red 
Riding Hood,” and had climbed up into the 
flies, and poured the wet boiled rice, in 
mistake for the paper, down on to Mrs. 
Horner. Her velvet dress was spoilt, and 
you could hardly see her face. The wet rice 
had stuck to the grease-paint, and she lay 
fainting in her arm-chair, while Morton 
chased the bewildered khansamah round the 
Stage trying to kick him. All this went on 
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in front of the audience, because they could 
not get down the curtain. 

I never saw a woman go into such a 
temper as Mrs. Horner. She said it was all 
my doing, and was nothing but a mean 
revenge for La’s skin. 

I said, “ Nothing of the sort, though it’s 
wonderful how Providence avenges these 
things.” 

“Providence,” foamed Mrs. Horner, 
scraping the sopping rice off her nose with 
the ball-programme, at which she had been 
gazing “pensively” when it happened. 
“Your servants, you mean, set on to do it 
by you, Mrs. Ardath. Oh, I know.” 

“Well,” said La, losing her temper, “I 
can’t help it; I’m glad it’s happened. It’s 


“NOTHING OF THE SORT.” 


no thanks to you, Mrs. Horner, that I hadn't 
to go about with my head in a meat-safe for 
a year.” 

“The best place for it,” said Mrs. Horner ; 
“the mosquito net would hide some of the 
defects.” 

“ Here, you ladies,” said Morton, rushing 
on to change the furniture for the next 
tableau (they'd got the curtain down), “ stop 
quarrelling, please, till all this is over, unless 
you want it to be a failure.” 
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But the next tableau was coming on: “A 
Modern Honeymoon ” on a bicycle made for 
two, and the curtain went up, and it really 
looked very pretty, and loud applause was 
beginning, when the bicycle, which had 
been hastily screwed to the stage, started 
off full pelt, over the foot-lights, and crash 
into. the middle of the band below, and the 
Bride went head foremost into the big 
drum. 

I can’t remember now half the contre- 
temps that kept on happening all the whole 
dreadful evening. 

Amidst so many disasters it is satisfactory 
to be able to say that Mr. Floss as Xed 
Riding Hood was splendid, and brought 
down the house, though he forgot the china 
eggs, and in the big ballet his basket flew off 
his arm, the eggs went right and left, and we 
were all streaming with yolk, but nothing 
seemed to matter by that time ; the pats of 
butter, of course, fell out too, and the stage 
became like ice, and I’m sorry to say the 
ballet ended and the curtain finally descended 
upon half of us face downwards on the floor. 
What with wet rice, yolk of egg, and butter, 
they say it will take twenty coolies to get 
those boards right again; and talking of 


expense, here’s the list, and as we only took 
1,000 rupees I’m sure I don’t know what’s 


going to happen. Captain Frere has had a 
kind of stroke since Sorder and all the 
others sent their accounts in :-— 

To Theatrical Fund in Aid of Home of Reflection 

for Swearing Parrots. 
Rupees Annas Pie. 

Dresses from Madame Esmée, of 
12, Chowringee, for fourteen 
village maidens ...............+4+. : 

Smocks for yokels 

Other dresses sis, Mediaiioes 

Wolf skin and mask from Mr. 
Pym’s 

Self-wagging tail for same 

Telegrams, postage, and posters 
(twice) 

Special trains on Himalayan Rail- 
way (passengers refused to pay 
us back) 

Hire for two months of Town Hall 
(including performance) 


500 
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Meals from: Sorder’s hotel sent to 
hall 

Bedroom and meals for one gentle- 
man who said “ It was all rot” 
and left without paying.. ........ 35 

Ostrich egg and other breakages .. 

Pale-green velvet dress for Mrs. 
Horner (spoilt) 

To Drs. Saunders and Manders for 
professional services to Mrs. 
Horner’s spine 99 

To Drs. Saunders and Manders for 
ditto to leech swallowed by Miss 
Wyndham 52 

Emetic for Miss W. I 

Ditto for other patients attended at 
Sandook Phu . 100 

Cost of building new floor to 
soldiers’ theatre 453 

New glass eye for soldier’s wife ... 25 

Fitting same 20 

Soldier’s wife’s broken leg (damages 
claimed for same) 100 

Medical attendance on Mrs. Eden 
for broken whalebone 5 

Medical attendance on Mrs. Busting 
for new skin 35 

Price of big drum broken by lady 
falling into it 

Medical attendance on aforesaid 
lady 32 

Damage to tandem bicycle broken 100 

Medical attendance on bandsman 
sitting just under bicycle 

Twenty coolies to scrub butter, 
eggs, and mashed rice off stage, 
at 2 annas a day o o 
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400 


400 
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And this is the end of it all. Besides all 
this, the skinning woman has filed a lawsuit 
against Jim for her money, and Captain 
Frere has to pay up the embezzled 
canteen funds. There’s nothing to send to 
the Home of Reflection for Swearing Parrots, 
but Captain Linden wants us to bring an 
action against them for having incited us to 
all this, and we’ve written and said unless 
they can help us with funds to pay up all 
expenses incurred on their behalf we shall 
be reluctantly compelled to take some 
desperate step exposing them. 

Morton says he’s had enough of charities 
for a long time. 














By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


THE CUTTING-OUT OF THE “‘ HERMIONE,” JANUARY, 1800. 


LTHOUGH, as in the pre- 
ceding and succeeding years, 
England was at war, during 
e) the last twelve months of the 
“qd eighteenth century no great 
engagements took place either 
at sea or on the Continent. While we were 
taking breath after the great naval battles of 
St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the Nile, and 
after the military victories at Seringapatam 
and Acre, we were making our plans and 
completing our preparations for the campaign 
which was to culminate at Trafalgar. During 
1800 the belliger- 
ents were closely 
watching each 
other, and many 
naval duels took 
place. 

Our first two 
illustrations 
give us two 
brilliant naval 
achievements. On 
January 21st news 
reached this coun- 
try of the cutting- 
out of the Her- 
mione from Porto 
Cavallo, Jamaica, 
which the admiral 
truly described as 
“as daring and gal- 
lant an enterprise 
as is to be found in 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD PRINTs. 


THE CAPTURE OF “LA VENGEANCE,” AUGUST 21ST. 


our naval annals.” 
The vessel had 
treacherously been 


allowed to pass 
into the enemy’s 
hands, and _ the 


scheme of Captain 
Hamilton, of the 
Surprise, for her 
recapture was to 
board the Her- 
mione himself with 
fifty chosen men, 
and while he was 
disputing for the 
possession of the 
ship the remainder 
of his men were 
to row in boats to 
the Hermione’s 
cables, cut them, 
and then tow the 
vessel outof the harbour tothe Surprise, where, 
if necessary, the contest might be renewed on 
more favourable terms, as the harbour was 
protected by some two hundred cannon. 
Steady execution of the scheme, three and a 
half hours of determined attack, and _in- 
domitable pluck crowned the daring venture 
with success. Captain Hamilton reported 
to his admiral that “ every officer and man 
on this expedition behaved with an uncom- 
mon degree of valour and exertion.” 

The capture of Za Vengeance by Captain 
Milne in the Seéne, a vessel of much inferior 
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force to that of his opponent, was also 
accomplished in the West Indies. It was a 
matter of a hard chase, a duel at long range, 
then a separation till the morning (August 
21st), and then a desperate encounter. At 
the end of an hour and a half a French 
officer climbed out on the bowsprit of Za 
Vengeance, as seen in the print, and signalled 
his surrender. ‘The terribly torn condition of 
the enemy’s vessel is fully borne out by the 
captain’s despatch to the Admiralty, which 
says: “The behaviour of the officers and ship’s 
company was such as has always characterized 
the British seaman.” 

Perhaps this may be the place to note that 
in 1800 England’s naval establishment was 
estimated at 100,000 men, while in the Army 
were 168,082 soldiers and 23,370 marines, 
exclusive of Ireland’s total of 126,500 and 
the Volunteers. 

Great consternation was experienced when 
the news spread 
that an attempt 
had been made to 
assassinate the 
King. On the 
evening of May 
15th George III., 
with the Royal 
Family, went to 
Drury Lane The- 
atre to witness the 
play of “ She wou’d 
and she _ wou’d 
not”; and being a 
“command” per- 
formance, the 
house was ex- 
tremely crowded. 
As the King en- 
tered the theatre 
the assembled 
company rose to receive and greet the Royal 
Family ; when, “as His Majesty was advancing 
to bow to the audience, an assassin, who had 
placed himself about the middle of the second 
row of the pit, raised his arm and fired a pistol 
which was levelled towards the Royal box.” 
Fortunately the bullet missed its intended 
mark. “The Duke and Duchess of York 
hastened to the King, who was eagerly 
surrounded by his family. A more affec- 
tionate and interesting circumstance cannot 
be imagined.” 

The culprit was hurried out to the music- 
room, where an examination was at once 
conducted by William Addington, the Bow 
Street magistrate, assisted by the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cumberland, and R. B. Sheri- 
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dan. Meanwhile, in the theatre, the audi- 
ence “universally demanded the National 
Anthem,” which was sung by all the vocal 
performers “and encored,” Sheridan impro- 
vising the following extra verse :— 
From every latent foe, 
From the Assassin’s blow, 
God save the King! 
O’er him Thine arms extend, 
For Britain’s sake defend, 
Our Father, Prince, and Friend, 
God save the King. 

James Hadfield, the would-be assassin, 
was found to be insane. ‘The coincidence 
has not hitherto been pointed out that 
Hadfield’s attempt to shoot the King took 
place on March 15th, 1800 ; Sipido’s attempt 
on the Prince of Wales on April 4th, 1goo. 

It is curious to note that in this year an 
attempt was made on the life of Napoleon by 
placing a combustible machine in a cart as 
he was going to the opera. The machine 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF GEORGE IIl., MAY I5TH,. 


exploded after Napoleon had passed, but 
several lives were lost. 

George III.’s appreciation of his corps of 
Volunteers was-in no way diminished in 
1800, for he ftequently inspected them in 
different parts of the country near London. 


On’ his sixty-second birthday (June 4th) 
12,000 Volunteers assembled in Hyde Park, 
and before nine o’clock the King arrived to 
review them. A. torrent of rain was pouring 
during the whole time the evolutions were 
being performed, but it did not interfere with 
the enthusiasm of the King or of the 
“immense crowds” that gathered to do 
honour to the Volunteer forces. “The 
various orders of the day were executed 
with precision, and the firing was excellent.” 
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THE KING PRESENTING COLOURS TO THE KENSINGTON VOLUNTEERS, JUNE 4TH, 


A fortnight later, at the invitation of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, George III. reviewed 
the Hertfordshire Yeomanry at Hatfield ; 
and at the close of the manceuvres the 
King, the Royal Family, and His Majesty’s 
Ministers were sumptuously entertained by 
the Marquis, who also hospitably dined the 
1,500 Yeomanry. The bill came to £3,000. 

The Volunteers then, as now, performed 
many useful public deeds; for at a disastrous 
fire at Bramah’s Patent Lock manufactory at 
Eaton Street (January 23rd), the Pimlico 
Volunteers were on duty all night and “ saved 
a great deal of property, which otherwise 
would have been exposed to pillage,” while 
later in the year they rendered valuable 
service at the time of the Bread Riots. In 
fact, the Auxiliary Forces were well to the 
front, and we give an illustration of the 
presentation of colours to the Kensington 
Volunteers, a ceremony which took place in 
1800. 

It was in the year 1800 that the Post Office 
London Directory was born ; so we reproduce 
the title-page of this famous first edition, and 
can from the volume 
the proportions of the London of a hundred 
years ago. The book is 7in. high by qin. 
wide, and is only half an inch thick. It 
is now roin. high by 634in. wide, and is 
no less than 6in. thick. The original volume 
contains between 11,000 and 12,000 names, 
arranged in one alphabet, and in order to 


gauge something of 
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insure accuracy in 
the information 
given the propri- 
etors sent their 
agents round with 
the letter-carriers 
to verify the names 
and addresses. 
The volume gives 
lists of aldermen, 
bankers, fire 
offices, foreign 
Ministers, etc., but 
no advertisements. 
Its postal informa- 
tion, as might be 
expected, is given 
in detail, but 
it is significant 
that in the Con- 
tinental postings 
no mention is 
made of France. 


The preface tells 
us that “no exer- 
tion shall be want- 
ing to render this Directory invariably the 
most complete and useful yet published.” 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (1800). 


Among other London items that call for 
notice we may mention that in 1800 work 
was commenced upon the West India 
Docks, a scheme of the highest importance, 
as the nineteenth century has demonstrated. 
On Monday, February 3rd, the chairman and 
directors assembled to perform the ceremony 
of breaking ground for the entrance basin 
neat Blackwall, and on July 12th the founda- 
tion-stone, with its customary bottles con- 
taining coins and documents, was duly laid, 
after which the company returned in proces- 
sion in Admiralty and Navy-board barges, and 
terminated the proceedings with “an elegant 
entertainment at the London Tavern,” at 
which the Duke of Portland was present. 

The official re- 


Irish Channel, and meetings were held and - 
petitions presented both for and against the 
measure. Galway was in favour of the Union, 
but a meeting of Dublin freeholders resolved 
that “ No power on earth has a right to de- 
prive the Irish people of their Constitution.” 

Briefly, the course of the measure’was as 
follows: On February 5th, after a vehement 
debate in the Dublin House of Commons, 
the majority in favour of the Union was forty- 
three, while the Irish Lords on the t1oth 
were in favour by a large majority. In a 
later discussion the heated debate resulted 
in a duel between Grattan and Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by March 
27th the resolutions in favour received the 





turns for 1800 
show that in the 
trade of the Port 
of London were 
engaged 6,547 
vessels, carrying 
1,327,763 tons, 
and in the river 
were employed 
2,288 lighters and 
barges, besides 
3,336 vessels for 
lading and dis- 
charging. The 
total imports and 
exports were 
£,67,000,000. 

We also illus- 
trate London with 
a representation of 
its great cattle 
market at Smith- 
field—the spot so 
famous in the history of the Metropolis as 
the scene of the death of Wat Tyler by the 
dagger of Sir William Walworth, and also as 
the place of martyrdom. 

In the English House of Commons, where 
the Tories on a crucial division could 
depend upon a majority of nearly 200, the 
Whigs clamoured for an investigation in 
reference to the military expedition to 
Holland of the previous autumn, and started 
an angry debate in favour of Napoleon’s 
negotiations for peace which Pitt did not 
think was genuine; and the first Bill was 
passed for taking a census of the population. 
But the great feature of the Parliaments 
(Irish as well as English) of the year 1800 
was the Bill for the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The political struggle 
was a fierce one on the other side of the 


SMITHFIELD MARKET IN 1800. 


definite approval of the Irish Parliament. 
The question was then transferred back to 
Westminster to be further debated, and by 
May, the bases of the proposal having been 
sanctioned by decisive majorities, Pitt moved 
an address to the King, acquainting him, in 
answer to his message, that the subject had 
assumed definite shape, and a Bill for the 
legislative union could be framed, the Bill 
to become law on the first day of the ensuing 
century. Thereupon a Bill immediately 
passed through both Houses at Westminster, 
and at three o’clock on July 2nd George ITI. 
went in State to the House of Lords, and 
gave his assent to it. It was intended to 
fire the Park guns to celebrate the important 
event, but the order was countermanded, as 
it was thought fit that the Irish Parliament 
should first ratify the measure. 
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The Bill re- f aD ae 
ceived the Royal . eh ; 
Assent in the 
Irish Parliament 
on August 2nd, 


and on that day — — : ; ow ea 
the Session termi- - : yp Sean ae 


nated, and with it | ———a 4 
the existence of |& | AT 
the Parliament of | ina 


Ireland. In con- 
nection with this 
all-important mea- 
sure we give a 
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of minor import- 
ance, the Island of 
Malta passed under 
the sway of the 
British Crown after 
sustaining a block- 
ade of two years ; 
while in South 
Africa our repre- 
sentatives to the 
*Kaffirs “have 
been everywhere 
received with the 
greatest kindness 
and cordiality,” and 
“a peace has been 
concluded by the 
British Govern- 
ment of the Cape 
with the Caffrees.” 
In connection 
with the vastly im- 
portant and bene- 
ficent Act for the 








contemporary 
illustration of the 
Parliament House, 
Dublin, and, as 2 
companion to it, 
a view of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westmin- 
ster, as they 
appeared from the 
River Thames in 
the year 1800. 
The subject of 
the British Empire 
being so promi 
nent at the present 
day, we may point 
out that, besides 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (7800). 


incorporation of our Australian Colonies into 
one commonwealth, so soon to be inaugurated 
by the Duke and Duchess of York, we give a 
view of Sydney as it appeared a hundred years 
ago, and are glad to note that even then the 
chaplain to the Colony in New South Wales 
was able to report home that the condition 
of the Colony was most promising, and grain 
of all kinds was abundant; while another 
correspondent speaks strongly in favour of 
“speculation by the consignment of British 
goods thither.” 

Passing along the year we come to 
November—the month which brings with it 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, an event of no 
small importance 


ledging the gift, Nelson said, “he received 
with satisfaction that mark of their appro- 
bation of his conduct, and hoped with that 
sword shortly to make one in reducing our 
insolent and implacable foe within her proper 
limits.” Two days later, when attending the 
King’s levée, Nelson, dressed in full naval 
uniform, “ wore the sword presented to him 
by the City of London for his gallant ser- 
vices.” 

But the people of England were far from 
happy during the months the century was 
ebbing to its close, for, with the burdensome 
taxation caused by the war, the failure of 
harvests, and the dearness of provisions, 





in 1800 on ac- 
count of the pre- 
sence of Lord 
Nelson. Novem- 
ber oth falling on 
a Sunday, the 
Show had to take 
place on the fol- 
lowing day, and 
we give a repre- 
sentation of the 
procession as seen 
on the river. The 
fine day drew 
together a great 
concourse of 
people,andamong 
the spectators was 
Lady Nelson, who 
viewed the pro- 
cession from the 
terrace at Somer- 
set House. On 
the return journey 
the company landed at Blackfriars, and at 
the top of Ludgate Hill the horses were 
taken from the carriages of the Lord Mayor 
and of Lord Nelson and they were drawn in 
triumph to the Guildhall. Nelson had only 
just landed in England for the first time 
since the great Battle of the Nile, and by 
permission of the King he was permitted to 
attend the Guildhall banquet before even 
paying his homage at Court. He was the 
idol of the people, and was received with 
the loudest acclamation. We are told that 
“the mob prevailed upon his lordship to put 
his hand out of the carriage that they might 
kiss. it.” 

After the banquet Lord Nelson was pre- 
sented with “a very elegant sword voted to 
his lordship by the Corporation ” for his great 
services to his country; and, in acknow- 
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distress was keenly felt throughout the land. 
Coals went up as high as £3 9s. 6d. a 
chaldron ; while bread, which in January was 
1s. 3d. a quartern, rose in price gradually as 
the year advanced, until it reached the famine 


price of 1s. 10%4d. In consequence, Bread 
Riots occurred in London and many pro- 
vincial towns, regular troops and Volunteers 
were called out to quell disturbances, the Riot 
Act was read in several places, and Parliament 
and the City authorities took the matter into 
serious consideration and petitioned George 
III. to take some public action. 

As the result, he issued a proclamation on 
December 3rd exhorting his people to 
exercise the greatest economy in regard to 
food, and, among other things, to confine the 
consumption of bread to one quartern loaf 
each person per week. We give a repro- 
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By th KING 
“A PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE & 
GEREAS co Adah boo ten putarsd w Us by Ole Too Meals of Pathan, 
requefling Us to ifise Our Royal Prociemarnm, recommending to all fuch Perkas 
have the Means of procuring other Astucies of Pou! the greatell Economy aod Fruguisty 
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pst idan gmap en brenatadae pyar 
the Kinglom of Gres Brissin, wo rend, or caule to be read, Our fad Proclamation, op the Love's 
Day, foe Two) fococliive Weeks alter mceiving the fad Procinmanen. 
it Gren st Our Cour at $1 James the Thasd Dey of Devemier Ove choulod ight hundred, 
te the Porty-firt Year of Our P xign. ‘ 
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A PROCLAMATION EXIHTORTING THE PEOPLE TO PRACTISE 
ECONOMY, DECEMBER 3RD. 


duction of this proclamation, which will be 
read with interest. 
Fortunately the distress was not aggravated 


by a severe winter, for at Christmas we 
read, “So mild a season has not been 
remembered as the present, which is 
highly advantageous to the poor,” and we 
find that at Gresham in Norfolk a pear-tree, 
“which bore fruit in the summer, blossomed 
again since Michaelmas, and has now 
(December 27th) six pears on it.” 

We give the play-bill of Drury Lane 
Theatre for Boxing Night, but the 7Zimes 
slashingly criticised the 
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from her moorings in the harbour and de- 
molish a number of ships, while the waves 
dashed away at least half the parade; that 
the whole of Bognor in Sussex was put 
up for sale and realized £64,000 ; that 
Hoppner the artist was painting a portrait 
of the Princess of Wales in January, and 
in July broke his arm ; and that the Prince 
of Wales bought the Pavilion at Brighton. 
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On December 31st George III. went in 
State to the House of Lords, and dissolved 
the last Parliament that contained representa- 

tives of only England, 





pantomime as having “no 
claim either to humour or 
contrivance ”; and among 
odd items culled from 
various sources we may 
mention that, according 
to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in England alone 
in the year 1800 were 
7,800,000 acres of land 
uncultivated and_profit- 
less ; that Margate was 
swept by a hurricane in 
October, which partly 


Scotland, and Wales, and 
in commemoration of 
this event we give an 
illustration of the Royal 
Arms as used for the last 
time on that occasion. 
From that day forth the 
three fleurs-de-lis were to 
disappear, and the em- 
blem of Ireland was to 
take their place, and our 
Monarch was to drop the 
too-long-retained fiction 
of “King of England, 








destroyed the jetty and 
caused a collier to break 


THE ROVAL ARMS AS USED FOR THE LAST TIME, 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1800. 


Scotland, Ireland, and 
France.” 

















CHAPTER IIL. 

THE BUILDING OF THE SPHERE. 

REMEMBER the occasion 
very distinctly when Cavor 
told me of his idea of the 
sphere. He had had intima 
tions of it before, but at the 
time it seemed to come to him 
We were returning to the bun- 





in a rush. 
galow for tea, and on the way he fell hum- 


ming. Suddenly he shouted, “ That’s it. 
That finishes it! A sort of roller blind !” 

“‘ Finishes what ?” I asked. 

“ Space—anywhere ! The moon!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean? Why—it must be a 
That’s what I mean !” 

I saw I was out of it, and for a time I let 
him talk in his own fashion. I hadn’t the 
ghost of an idea then of his drift. But after 
he had taken tea he made it clear to me. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. ‘“ Last time I 
ran this stuff that cuts things off from gravita- 
tion into a flat tank with an overlap that held 
it down. And directly it had cooled and the 
manufacture was completed all that uproar 
happened ; nothing above it weighed anything ; 
the air went squirting up, the house squirted 
up, and if the stuff itself hadn’t squirted up 
too, I don’t know what would have happened. 
But suppose the substance is loose and quite 
free to go up?” 

“Tt will go up at once!” 

“Exactly. With no more disturbance than 
firing a big gun.” 

“ But what good will that do?” 

“I’m going up with it!” 

I put down my teacup and stared at him. 

“Imagine a sphere,” he explained, “large 
enough to hold two people and their luggage. 
It will be made of steel lined with thick 
glass ; it will contain a proper store of solidi- 
fied air, concentrated food, water, distilling 
apparatus, and so forth, and enamelled, as it 
were, on the outer steel——” 

“ Cavorite ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ But how will you get inside ?” 

“There was a similar problem about a 
dumpling.” 

“Yes, I know. But how?” 

“That’s perfectly easy. An air-tight man- 
hole is all that is needed. That, of course, 
will have to be a little complicated ; there 
will have to be a valve so that things may be 
thrown out if necessary, without much loss of 
air. 


sphere ! 
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in the Moon. 


“Like Jules Verne’s thing in ‘A Trip to 
the Moon’ ?” 
But Cavor was not a reader of fiction. 


“T begin to see,” I said slowly. “ And you 
could get in and screw yourself up while the 
Cavorite was warm, and as soon as it cooled 
it would become impervious to gravitation, 
and off you would fly ——” 

“ At a tangent.” 

“You would go off in a straight line” —I 
stopped abruptly. ‘What is to prevent the 
thing travelling in a straight line into space 
for ever?” I asked. “ You're not safe to get 
anywhere, and if you do, how will you get 
back ?” 

“T’ve just thought of that,” said Cavor. 
“That’s what I meant when I said the thing 
was finished. The inner glass sphere can be 
air-tight, and, except for the man-hole, con- 
tinuous, and the steel sphere can be made in 
sections, each section capable of rolling up 
after the fashion of a roller blind. These can 
easily be worked by springs, and released 
and checked by electricity conveyed by plati- 
num wires fused through the glass. All that 
is merely a question of detail. So you see 
that, except for the thickness of the blind 
rollers, the Cavorite exterior of the sphere 
will consist of windows or blinds, which ever 
you like to call them. Well, when all these 
windows or blinds are shut, no light, no heat, 
no gravitation, no radiant energy of any sort 
will get at the inside of the sphere; it will 
fly on through space in a straight line as you 
say. But open a window, imagine one of 
the windows open! Then at once any heavy 
body that chances to be in that direction 
will attract us.” 

I sat taking it in. 

“You see?” he said. 

“Oe, 5 om.” 

“ Practically, we shall be able to tack about 
in space just as we wish. Get attracted by 
this and that.” 

“Oh, yes. Zha?’s clear enough. Only-———” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t quite see what we shall do it for ! 
It’s really only jumping off the world and 
back again.” 

“Surely ! 
to the moon.” 

** And when one got there! 
you find?” 

“ We should see 
new knowledge.” 

“Ts there air there?” 

“There may be.” 


For example, one might go 
What would 
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“It’s a fine idea,” I said, “ but it strikes 
me as a large order all the same. ‘The 
moon! I'd much rather try some smaller 
things first.” 

“They're out of the question. 
of the air difficulty.” 

“Why not apply that idea of spring blinds 

Cavorite blinds in strong steel cases—to 
lifting weights ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t work,” he insisted. “‘ After 
all, to go into outer space is not so much 
worse, if at all, than a Polar expedition. 
Men go on Polar expeditions.” 

“Not business men. And besides they 
get paid for Polar expedi- ae 
tions. And if anything 
goes wrong there are re- 
lief parties. But this 
it’s just firing ourselves 
off the world for nothing.” 

“Call it prospecting.” 

* You'll have to call it 
that. One might make a 


Because 


book of it, perhaps,” I 
said. 

“T have no doubt 
there will be miner 
als,” said ( ‘avor. 

“ For example?” 


“Oh, sulphur, ores, 
gold perhaps, 
sibly new elements.” 

“Cost of carriage,” 

I said. “ You know 
youre not a_prac- 
tical man. The moon 
is a quarter of a 
million miles away.” 

“It seems to me it wouldn’t cost 
much to cart any weight anywhere if 
you packed it in a Cavorite case.” 

I had not’ thought of 
“Delivered free on head of 
chaser, eh?” 

“It isn’t as though we were confined to 
the moon.” 

“ You mean -?” 

“'There’s Mars—clear atmosphere, novel 
surroundings, exhilarating sense of lightness. 
It might be pleasant to go there.” 

“Ts there air on Mars?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Seems as though you might run it as a 
sanatorium. By the way, how far is Mars?” 

“Two hundred million miles at present,” said 
Cavor, airily ; “and you go close by the sun.” 

My imagination was picking itself up again. 
“After all,” I said, “there’s something in 
these things. There’s travel 7 


pos 


that. 
pur- came 
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An extraordinary possibility came rushing 
into my mind. Suddenly I saw as in a vision 
the whole solar system threaded with Cavorite 
liners and spheres de /uxe. “ Rights of pre- 
emption” came floating into my head— 
planetary rights of pre-emption. I recalled 
the old Spanish monopoly in American gold. 
It wasn’t as though it was just this planet or 
that, it was all of them. I stared at Cavor's 
rubicund face, and suddenly my imagination 
was leaping and dancing. I stood up, I 
walked up and down; my tongue was 
unloosened. 

“I’m beginning to take it in,” I said. “I’m 
beginning to take it in.” The transi- 
tion from doubt to enthusiasm seemed 
to take scarcely any time at all. “ But 

this is tremendous !” 
I cried. “This is 
Imperial! I haven't 
been dreaming of 
this sort of thing.” 
Once the chill of 
my Opposition was 
removed his own 
pent-up excitement 
had play. He too 
got up and paced ; 
he too gesticulated 
and shouted. We 
behaved like men in 
spired. We 
men inspired. 

“We'll settle all 
that!” he said, in answer 
to some incidental diffi- 
culty that had pulled me 
up. ‘We'll soon settle 
all that! We'll start the 
drawings for mouldings 
this very night.” 

“We'll start them 
now,” I responded, and 
we hurried off to the 
laboratory to begin upon this work forth- 
with. 

I was like a child in wonderland all that 
night. The dawn found us both still at 
work—we kept our electric light going heed 
less of the day. I remember now exactly 
how those drawings looked—I shaded and 
tinted while Cavor drew—smudged and haste 
marked they were in every line, but wonder 
fully correct. We got out the orders for the 
steel blinds and frames we needed from 
that night’s work, and the glass sphere was 
designed within a week. We gave up our 
afternoon conversations and our old routine 
altogether. We worked, and we slept and 


te 
} 


were 


POSSIBILITY 
SHING INTO MY MIND.” 




















ate when we could work no longer for 
hunger and fatigue. Our enthusiasm infected 
our three men, though they had no idea 
what the sphere was for. Through those 
days the man Gibbs gave up walking and 
went everywhere, even across the room, at a 
sort of fussy run. 

And it grew, the sphere. December 
passed, January. —I spent a day with a 
broom, sweeping a path through the snow 
from bungalow to laboratory. — February, 
March. By the end of March the comple- 
tion was in sight. In January had come a 
team of horses, a huge packing-case ; we had 
our thick glass sphere now ready and in 
position under the crane we had rigged .to 
sling it into the steel shell. All the bars and 
blinds of the steel shell—it was not really a 
spherical shell, but polyhedral with a roller 
blind to each facet—-had arrived by February, 
and the lower half was bolted together. 
The Cavorite was half made by March, the 
metallic paste had gone through two of 
the stages in its manufacture, and we had 
plastered quite half of it on to the steel bars 
and blinds. It was astonishing how closely 
we kept to the lines of Cavor’s first inspira- 
tion in working out the scheme. When the 
bolting together of the sphere was finished 
he proposed to remove the rough roof of the 
temporary laboratory in which the work was 
done and build a furnace about it. So the 
last stage of Cavorite making, in which the 
paste is heated to a dull red glow in a stream 
of helium, would be accomplished when it 
was already on the sphere. 

And then we had to discuss and decide 
what provisions we were to take—compressed 
foods, concentrated essences, steel cylinders 
containing reserve oxygen, an arrangement 
for removing carbonic acid and waste from 
the air and restoring oxygen by means of 
sodium peroxide, water condensers, and so 
forth. I remember the little heap they made 
in the corner, tins and rolls and boxes— 
convincingly matter-of-fact. 

It was a strenuous time, with little chance 
of thinking. But one day, when we were 
drawing near the end, an odd mood came 
over me. I had been bricking up the 
furnace all the morning, and I sat down by 
these possessions, dead beat. Everything 
seemed dull and incredible. 

“ But look here, Cavor,” I said, ‘ after all, 
what’s it all for ?” 

He smiled. “The thing now is to go.” 

“The moon,” I reflected. “ But what do 
you expect? I thought the moon was a 
dead world.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What do you expect ?” 

“ We're going to see.” 

“ Are we?” I said, and 
me. 

“You are tired,” he remarked. 
better take a walk this afternoon.” 

“No,” I said, obstinately ; “I’m going to 
finish this brickwork.” 

And I did, and insured myself a night of 
insomnia. 

I don’t think I have ever had such a 
night. I had some bad times before my 
business collapse, but the very worst of 
those was sweet slumber compared to this 
infinity of aching wakefulness. I was sud- 
denly in the most enormous funk at the 
thing we were going to do. 

I do not remember thinking at all of the 
risks we were running before that night. 
Now they came like that array of spectres 
that once beleaguered Prague and camped 
around me. ‘The strangeness of what we 
were about to do, the unearthliness of it, 


stared before 


* You’d 


overwhelmed ._me. I was like a man 
awakened out of pleasant dreams to the 
most horrible surroundings. .I lay, eyes 


wide open, and the sphere seemed to get 
more flimsy and feeble, and Cavor more 
unreal and fantastic, and the whole enter- 
prise madder and madder, every moment. 

I got out of bed and wandered about. I 
sat at the window and stared at the 
immensity of space. Between the stars was 
the void, the unfathomable darkness. I 
tried to recall the fragmentary knowledge of 
astronomy I had gained in my irregular 
reading, but it was all too vague to furnish 
any idea of the things we might expect. At 
last I got back to bed and snatched some 
moments of sleep, moments of nightmare 
rather, in which I fell and fell and fell for 
evermore into the abyss of the sky. 

I astonished Cavor at breakfast. I told 
him shortly: “I’m not coming with you in 
the sphere.” 

I met all his protests with a sullen per- 
sistence. “The thing’s too mad,” I said; 
“and I won’t come. ‘The thing’s too mad.” 

I would not go with him to the laboratory. 
I fretted about my bungalow for a time, and 
then took hat and stick and set off alone, I 
knew not whither. It chanced to be a 
glorious morning; a warm wind and deep 
blue sky, the first green of spring abroad and 
multitudes of birds singing. I lunched on 
beef and beer in a little public-house near 
F'ham, and startled the landlord by remark- 
ing, apropos of the weather, “A man who 
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leaves the world when days of 
this sort are about is a fool!” 

“ That’s what I says when I 
heerd on it!” said the 
landlord ; and I found 
that for one poor soul 
at least this world 
had proved ex- 
cessive, an d 
there had been 
a_ throat-cutting. 

I went on with 
a new twist to 
my thoughts. 

In the after- 
noon I had a 
pleasant sleep in 
a sunny place, 
and went on my 
way refreshed. 

I came to a 
comfortable- 
looking inn near 
Canterbury. It 
was bright with 
creepers, and 
the landlady was 
a clean old 
woman, and took my 
eye. I found I had 
just enough money to 
pay for my lodging with 
her. I decided to stop 
the night there. She 
was a talkative body, 
and among many other 
particulars I learnt she had never been to 
London. ‘“Canterbury’s as far as ever I 
been,” she said. “I’m not one of your gad- 
about sort.” 

“ How would you like a trip to the moon?” 
I cried. 

“T never did hold with them ballooneys,” 
she said, evidently under the impression that 
this was a common excursion enough. “I 
wouldn’t go up in one—not for ever so.” 

This struck me as being funny. After I 
had supped I sat on a bench by the door of 
the-inn and gossiped with two labourers 
about brickmaking and motor-cars and the 
cricket of last year. And in the sky a faint 
new crescent, blue and vague as a distant 
Alp, sank westward over the sun. 

The next day I returned to Cavor. “I 
am coming,” I said. “ I’ve been a little out 
of order—that’s all.” 

That was the only time I felt any serious 
doubt of our enterprise. Nerves purely! 
After that I worked a little more carefully 


"| FELL AND FELL FOR EVERMORE INTO 
THE ABYSS OF THE SKY.” 
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and took a 
trudge for an 
hour every day. 
And at last, 
save for the 
heating in the 
furnace, our 
labours were at 
an end. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INSIDE THE 
SPHERE. 
“Go on,” said 
Cavor, as I sat 
across the edge 
of the man-hole 
and looked down 
into the black 
interior of the 
sphere. We two 
were alone. It was 
evening, the sun 
had set, and the 
stillness of the twi- 
light was upon 
everything. 

I drew my other leg 
inside and slid down the 
smooth glass to the bot- 
tom of the sphere; then 
turned to take the cans 
of food and other impedi- 
menta from Cavor. The interior 
was warm —the thermometer 
stood at 8o0deg.—and as we 
should lose little or none of this by 
radiation, we were dressed in slippers and 
thin flannels. We had, however, a bundle of 
thick woollen clothing and several thick 
blankets to guard against mischance. By 
Cavor’s direction I placed the packages, 
the cylinders of oxygen, and so forth loosely 
about my feet, and soon we had everything 
in. He walked about the roofless shed for a 
time, seeking anything we had overlooked, 
and then crawled in after me. I noted 
something in his hand. 

“What have you there ?” I asked. 

“Haven't you brought anything to 
read ?” 

“Good Lord! Wo/” 

“T forgot to tell you. 
certainties——- The voyage 
We may be weeks !” 

“ But e ; 

“We shall be floating in this sphere with 
absolutely no occupation.” 

“T wish I’d known.” 
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“I SAT ACROSS THE EDGE OF THE MAN-HOLE AND LOOKED DOWN INTO THE 


BLACK INTERIOR.” 


He peered out of the man-hole. “ Look!” 
he said ; “there’s something there !” 

“Is there time ?” 

“We shall be an hour.” 

I looked out. It was an old number of 
Tit-Bits that one of the men must have 
brought. Farther away in the corner I saw 
a torn Lioyd’s News. I scrambled back 
into the sphere with these things. ‘“ What 
have you got ?” T said. 

I took the book from his hand and read, 
“The Works of William Shakespeare.” 

He coloured slightly. ‘“ My education has 
been so purely scientific,” he said, apolo- 
getically. 

““ Never read him ?” 

“* Never.” 

“You’re in for a treat,” I said. It’s the 
sort of thing one must say, though as a 
matter of fact I had never read Shakespeare 
myself much. I doubt if many people do. 

I assisted him to screw in the glass cover 
of the man-hole, and then he pressed a stud 


to close the corresponding 
blind in the outer case. 
The little oblong of twilight 
vanished. We were in 
darkness. 

For a time neither of us 
spoke. Although our case 
would not be impervious 
to sound, everything was 
very still. I perceived there 
was nothing to grip when 
the shock of our. start 
should come, and I realized 
that I should be uncom- 
fortable for want of a chair. 

“Why have we no 
chairs ?” I asked. 

“T’ve settled all 
said Cavor. ‘“ We 
need them.” 

“Why not?” 

“You will see,” he said, 
in the tone of a man who 
refuses to talk. 

I became silent. Sud- 
denly it had come to me 
clear and vivid. that I was 
a fool to be inside that 
sphere. “Even now,” I 


that,” 
sha’n’t 





asked myself, “is it too 


late to withdraw?” The 
world outside the sphere, 
I knew, would be cold and 
inhospitable enough to 
me—for weeks I had been 
living on subsidies from 
Cavor—but, after all, would it be as cold as 
the infinite zero, as inhospitable as empty 
space? If it had not been for the appearance 
of cowardice I believe that even then I 
should have made him let me out. But I 
hesitated on that score and hesitated, and 
grew fretful and angry, and the time passed. 

There came a little jerk, a noise like 
champagne being uncorked in another room, 
and a faint, whistling sound. For just one 
instant I had a sense of enormous tension, 
a transient conviction that my feet were 
pressing downward with a force of countless 
tons. It lasted for an infinitesimal time. 

3ut it stirred me toaction. “Cavor!” I 
said into the darkness, “ my nerve’s in rags. 

hs I don’t think , 

I stopped. He made no answer. 

“Confound it!” I cried; “I’m a fool! 
What business have I here? I’m _ not 
coming, Cavor ; the thing’s too risky ; I’m 
getting out !” 

“You can’t,” he said. 
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“Can’t! We'll soon see about that.” 

He made no answer for ten seconds. “It’s 
too late for us to quarrel now, Bedford,” he 
said. “That little jerk was the start. Already 
we are flying as swiftly as a bullet up into the 
gulf of space.” 

“5 ,” I said, and then it didn’t seem to 
matter what happened. For a time I was, as 
it were, stunned. I had nothing to say. It 
was just as if I had never heard of this idea 
of leaving the world before. Then I per- 
ceived an unaccountable change in my bodily 
sensations. It was a feeling of lightness, of 
unreality. Coupled with that was a queer 
sensation in the head, an apoplectic effect 
almost, and a thumping of blood-vessels at 
the ears. Neither of these feelings diminished 
as time went on, but at last I got so used to 
them that I experienced no inconvenience. 

I heard a click, and a little glow-lamp 
came into being. 

I saw Cavor’s face, as white as I felt my 
to be. We regarded one another in 
silence. The transparent blackness of the 
glass behind him made him seem as though 
he floated in a void. 

“Well, we’re committed,” I said, at last. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ we're committed.” 

“ Don’t move,” he exclaimed, at some 
* Let your muscles 
as if you were in bed. We 
Look at 


own 


suggestion of a gesture. 


keep quite lax 
are in a little universe of our own. 
those things !” 

He pointed to the loose cases and bundles 
that had been lying on the blankets in the 
bottom of the sphere. I was astonished to 
see that they were floating now nearly a 
foot from the spherical wall. ‘Then I saw 
from his shadow that Cavor was no longer 
leaning against the glass. I thrust out my 
hand behind me, and found that I too was 
suspended in space, clear of the glass. 

I did not cry out or gesticulate, but fear 
came upon me. It was like being held and 
lifted by something—you know not what. 
The mere touch of my hand against the glass 
moved me rapidly. I understood what had 
happened, but that did not prevent my being 
afraid. We were cut off from ail exterior 
gravitation, only the attraction of objects 
within our sphere had effect. Consequently 
everything that was not fixed to the glass was 
falling—slowly because of the slightness of 
our masses—towards the centre of gravity of 
our little world, to the centre of our sphere. 

“We must turn round,” said Cavor, “and 
float back to back, with the things between 
us.” 

It was the strangest sensation conceivable, 
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floating thus loosely in space; at first 
indeed horribly strange, and, when the 
horror passed, not disagreeable at all, ex- 
ceeding restful; indeed, the nearest thing 
in earthly experience to it that I know is 
lying on a very thick, soft feather bed. But 
the quality of utter detachment and inde- 
pendence! I had not reckoned on things 
like this. I had expected a violent jerk at 
starting, a giddy sense of speed. Instead | 
felt—as if I were disembodied. It was not 
like the beginning of a journey; it was like 
the beginning of a dream. 
CHAPTER V. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
PRESENTLY Cavor extinguished the light. 
He said we had not overmuch energy stored, 
and that which we had we must economize 
for reading. For a time, whether it was long 
or short I do not know, there was nothing 
but blank darkness. 

A question floated up out of the void. 
“ How are we pointing?” I said. “ What 
is our direction ?” 

“*We are flying away from the earth at a 
tangent, and as the moon is near her third 
quarter we are going somewhere towards her. 
I will open a blind x 

Came a click, and then a window in the 

outer case yawned open. The sky outside 
was as black as the darkness within the 
sphere, but the shape of the open window 
was marked by an infinite number of 
stars. . 
Those who have only seen the starry sky 
from the earth cannot imagine its appearance 
when the vague, half-luminous veil of our air 
has been withdrawn. The stars we see on 
earth are the mere scattered survivors that 
penetrate our misty atmosphere. But now 
at last I could realize the meaning of the 
hosts of heaven ! 

Stranger things we were presently to see, 
but that airless, star-dusted sky! Of all 
things I think that will be one of the last I 
shall forget. 

The little window vanished with a click ; 
another beside it snapped open and instantly 
closed, and then a third, and for a moment I 
had to close my eyes because of the blinding 
splendour of the waning moon. 

For a space I had to stare at Cavor and 
the white-lit things about me to season my 
eyes to light again, before I could turn them 
towards that pallid glare. 

Four windows were open in order that the 
gravitation of the moon might act upon all 
the substances in our sphere. I found I was 
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“THE LITTLE WINDOW VANISHED WITH A CLICK.” 


no longer floating freely in space, but that 
my feet were resting on the glass in the 


direction of the moon. The blankets and 
cases of provisions were also creeping slowly 
down the glass, and presently came to rest 
so as to block out a portion of the view. 
It seemed to me, of course, that I looked 
“down” when I looked at the moon. On 
earth “down” means earthward, the way 
things fall, and “up” the reverse direction. 
Now, the pull of gravitation was towards 
the moon, and, for all I knew to the 
contrary, our earth was overhead. And, 
‘{ course, when all the Cavorite blinds were 
losed, “down” was towards the centre of 
ur sphere, and “up” towards its outer 
wall. 

It was curiously unlike earthly experience, 
00, to have the light coming wf to one. On 
uth light falls from above, or comes slanting 
lown sideways ; but here it came from be- 

ath our feet, and to see our shadows we 
had to look up. 

At first it gave mea sort of vertigo to stand 
nly on thick glass, and look down upon the 
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moon through hundreds of 
thousands of miles of vacant space. 
But this sickness passed very 
speedily. And then—the splendour 
of the sight ! 

The reader may imagine it best 
if he will lie on the ground some 
warm summers night and look 
between his upraised feet at the 
moon; but for some reason, pro- 
bably because the absence of air 
made it so much more luminous, 
the moon seemed already con- 
siderably larger than it does from 
earth. The minutest details of 
its surface were acutely clear. 
And since we did not see it 
through air, its outline was bright 
and sharp, there was no glow or 
halo about it, and the star dust 
that covered the sky came right to 
its very margin and marked the 
outline of its unilluminated part. 
And as I stood and stared at the 
moon between my feet, that per- 
ception of the impossible that 
had been with me off and on ever 
since our start returned again with 
tenfold conviction. 

“ Cavor,” I said, “ this takes me 
queerly. Those companies we 
were going to run and all that 
about minerals——” 

“Well?” 

*T don’t see ’em here.” 

“No,” said Cavor, “ but you'll get over all 
that.” 

“T suppose I’m made to turn right side up 
again. Still, shes For a moment I 
could half believe there never was a 
world.” 

“That copy of Z/oyd’s News might help 
you.” 

I stared at the paper for a moment, then 
held it above the level of my face and found 
I could read it quite easily. I struck a 
column of mean little advertisements. “A 
gentleman of private means is willing to lend 
money,” I read. I knew that gentleman. 
Then somebody eccentric wanted to sell a 
Cutaway bicycle, “ quite new and cost fifteen 
pounds,” for five pounds ; and a lady in dis- 
tress wished to dispose of some fish knives 
and forks, “a wedding present,” at a great 
sacrifice. No doubt some simple soul was 
sagely examining those knives and forks, 
and another triumphantly riding off on that 
bicycle, and a third trustfully consulting that 
benevolent gentleman of means even as I 
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“1 STOOD AND STARED AT 


read. I laughed, and let the paper drift from 
my hand. 
“ Are we visible from the earth ?” I asked. 


“Why?” 

“T knew someone —who was rather 
interested in astronomy. It occurred to 
me that it would be rather odd if—my 


friend—chanced to be looking through some 
telescope.” 

“Tt would need the most powerful 
telescope on earth even now to see us as the 
minutest speck.” 

For a time I stared in silence at the moon. 

“It’s a world,” I said; “one feels that 
infinitely more than one ever did on earth. 
People, perhaps 

“People!” he exclaimed. “Wo/ Banish 
all that! Think yourself a ‘sort of ultra- 
Arctic voyager exploring the desolate places 
of space. Look at it!” 

He waved his hand at the _ shining 
whiteness below. “It’s dead—dead! Vast 
extinct volcanoes, lava wildernesses, tumbled 
wastes of snow or frozen carbonic acid or 
frozen air, and everywhere landslips, seams 
and cracks and gulfs. Nothing happens. 


Men have watched this planet systematically 
with telescopes for over two hundred years. 


THE MOON BETWEEN MY FEET. 
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How much change do you think they 
have seen?” 
“ None.” 
“They have traced two indisput- 
able landslips, a doubtful 
crack, and one slight 
periodic change of colour, 
And that’s all.” 

“T didn’t know they’d 
traced even that.” 


“Oh, yes. But as for 
people—— ” 

“By the way,” I 

asked, “how small 


a thing will the big 
gest telescopes show 

upon the moon ?” 
“One could see a 
fair-sized church. 
One could certainly 
see any towns or buildings 
or anything like the handi- 
work of men. There might, 
perhaps, be insects, some- 
thing in the way of ants, for 
example, so that they could hide 
in deep burrows from the lunar 
night. Or some new sort of 
creatures having no earthly parallel. 
That is the most probable thing if 
we are to find life there at all. 
Think of the difference in conditions! Life 
must fit itself to a day as long as fourteen 
earthly days, a cloudless sun blaze of fourteen 
days, and then a night of equal length, grow- 
ing ever colder and colder under these cold, 
sharp stars. In that night there must be 
cold, the ultimate cold, absolute zero, 
273deg. C. below the earthly freezing-point. 
Whatever life there is must hibernate 

through ‘haf. And rise again each day.” 

He mused. “One can imagine something 
wormlike,” he said, “taking its air solid, as 
an earthworm swallows earth or thick-skinned 
monsters——” 

“* By-the-bye,” I 
bring a gun?” 

He did not answer that question. 
he concluded, “we just have to go. 
shall see when we get there.” 

I remembered something. “Of course, 
there’s my minerals, anyhow,” I said ; “ what- 
ever the conditions may be.” 

Presently he told me he wished to alter 
our course a little by letting the earth tug at 
us fora moment. He was going to open one 
earthward blind for thirty seconds. He 
warned me that it would make my head 
swim, and advised me to extend my hands 


said, “why didn’t we 


“No,” 
We 
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against the glass to break my fall. I did as 
he directed, and thrust my feet against the 
bales of food cases and air cylinders to 
prevent their falling upon me. Then with a 
click the window flew open; I fell clumsily 
upon hands and face, and saw for a moment 
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weight make all we had to do, that the neces- 
sity for taking refreshment did not occur to 
us for nearly six hours (by Cavor’s chrono- 
meter) after our start. I was amazed at that 
lapse of time. Even then I was satisfied 
with very littl. Cavor examined the 
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black, extended fingers our 
planet in a downward 


between my 
mother earth—a 
sky. 

We were still very near—Cavor told me 
the distance was perhaps eight hundred miles 

and the huge terrestrial disc filled all 
heaven. But already it was plain to see 
that the world was a globe. ‘The land below 
us was in twilight and vague ; but westward 
the vast grey stretches of the Atlantic shone 
like molten silver under the receding day. 
I think I recognised the cloud-dimmed coast 
lines of France and Spain and the south of 
England, and then with a click the shutter 
closed again, and I found myself in a state of 
extraordinary confusion sliding slowly over 
the smooth glass. 

When at last things settled themselves in 
my mind again it seemed quite beyond 
question that the moon was “down” and 
under my feet, and that the earth was some- 
where away on the level of the horizon, the 
earth that had been “down” to me and 
my kindred since the beginning of things. 

So slight were the exertions required of us, 
so easy did the practical annihilation of our 


apparatus for absorbing carbonic acid and 
water, and pronounced it to be in satisfactory 
order, our consumption of oxygen having 
been extraordinarily slight; and our talk 
being exhausted for the time, and there 
being nothing further for us to do, we gave 
way toa curious drowsiness that had come 
upon us, and, spreading our blankets on the 
bottom of the sphere in such a manner as 
to shut out most of the moonlight, wished 
each othér “ Good-night !” and almost imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

And so—sleeping and sometimes talking 
and reading a little, and at times eating, 
though without any keenness of appetite,* 
but for the most part in a sort of quiescence 
that was neither waking nor slumber—we 
fell through a space of time that had neither 
night nor day in it, silently, softly, and 
swiftly down towards the moon. 


* It isa curious thing that while we were in the sphere we 
felt not the slightest desire for food nor did we feel the want of 
it when we abstained. At first we forced our appetites, but 
afterwards we fasted completely. Altogether we did not consume 
one-twentieth part of the compressed provision we had brought 
with us. The amount of carbonic acid we breathed was also 
unnaturally low, but why this was so I am quite unable to 
explain. 


( To be continued.) 
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NGLISH globe-trotters are 
eagerly welcomed by the land- 
lords of towns and villages all 
the world over. Their lavish- 
ness and love of comfort have 
compelled those who would 
obtain them as customers to adapt themselves, 
as far as possible, to their varied tastes and 
inclinations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that the foreigner endeavours to 
place his wares before the English-speaking 
customer in as attractive 
a garb as his knowledge 
of the  Englishman’s 
mother-tongue will allow. 
In the following article 
are reproduced a number 
of documents which go 
to show how English “ is 
wrote” in of the 
faraway corners of the 
earth where Britons roam. 

Our first illustration is 
a facsimile of a label taken 
from the side of a tin 
of preserved crab. This 
particular tin was sold by 
a native dealer of Haca- 
date, a northern seaport 
town in Japan. We 
sincerely hope that the 
native characters which 
precede the extraordinary 
statement made below are 
in no wise a literal trans- 
lation of the English ver- 
sion, or it is to be feared 








some 





that the trade in tinned crabs is a flagging 
one in the peach-blossomed bowers of the 
Geisha. The announcement that the stuff 
“is not rot for a long year” leads one to 
doubt whether this thoroughly Oriental state- 
ment is intended as a testimonial or a 
warning. 

The photograph which follows is not one 
of the tickle-your-palate order, but it is 
interesting in two respects. In the first place 
it clearly demonstrates the effect of English 
civilization in India. We have here a coupie 
of water-tanks given for the free use of the 
public by a native merchant in Bombay 
Docks. The inscription on the foremost 
tank speaks for itself, though we might wish 
that the Babco had called in the friendly 
offices of one of his English friends. The 
benefactor calls his tank “a _ charitable 
place for water to animals and other small 
creature.” Perhaps his neighbours keep 
bees or make pets of little cobras. 

When the Mediterranean Squadron visited 
Turkey last year the sportsmen of Salonica 
thought it a fitting opportunity to get up a 
brilliant “ program” of horse and bicycle 





“FOR WATER TO ANIMALS AND OTHER SMALL CREATURE.” 























We are enabled to include in our 
article one of the lists of sporting features 


races. 
which were distributed on that occasion. 
The wording of the bill, including the prices 


at the bottom of the sheet, is supposed 
to be in English, for the special con- 
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VELODROME OF SALONICA 





Sunday t* October 
Beginning ah 3'|, half past thrae 


GREAT RACES HORSE & BICYCLETTES 


PROGRAM 


1) Match of the Brassard of the Sporting Club p" party 
2) serics of racers of the 2 Clase. 

3) 2 party of the Match of the Brassard. 

4) 2" series of the racers of the 2“ class. 

5) Belle of the Match of the Brassard 

6) Finale of the racers of the 2“ class arrived first 
7) Horse-races with obstacles 

8) Game of the Water-bucliet 


Sa 





FOR THE USE OF THE “ HANDY MAN.” 
venience of English visitors. A “ scellin ” 
is, of course, a shilling. Needless to say, 
this literary curiosity caused a great deal 
of merriment amongst the British Jack-tars. 
The merry sailors were not left in doubt as to 
the time at which the sports began. Was not 
the printer sufficiently explicit in announcing 
the hour both in figures and letters, so that 
there should be no possibility of confusion 
in the minds of the distinguished visitors for 
whose benefit this distinctly “sporting ” pro- 
gramme was arranged ? 

From the Far East we suddenly turn to 
the Far West. We have here a letter from a 
Western farmer to a well-known cycle manu- 
facturer. This worthy farmer has an eye on 
the main idea—which, in his vernacular, spells 
economy. Among other queries he calmly 


inquires, “If your injun rubber is already 
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deer Surs. I live on my farm near Hamilton 
Kansas and’ am 57 years old and a little Sporta. 
My neffew in Indiana bot hisself a new bissikle, 
and sent me hos old one by frate, and Ive learned 
to ride sume. Its a pile of fun, but my bisikle jolts 
considerable. A feller com along yestiddy with a 
bissikle that had holler injun rubber tires stuffed 
with wind. He let me try hissen and mi, it run like 
| akushen. He told me you sell injun rubber just 
the same as hissen? Mine is all iron wheels. Do 
you punch the holler hole through the injun rubber 
or will 1 have to do it myself? How do you stick 
the ends together after you get it done? If your 
injun rubber is already holler will it come any 
cheaper empty? I can get all the wind I want out 
here in Kansas free. 
P. S. How much do you charge for the doodad 
| you stuff the wind into the rubber with and where 
| do you start? 


A LETTER WITH A MORAL. 





RE 





holler will it come any cheaper empty ? 
I can get all the wind I want out here 
in Kansas free.” 

The next instance of literary distortion 
found the light of day in Japan. As a 
bond fide instance of the foreign com- 
positor’s genius we venture to say it has 
seldom been surpassed. We know of a 
temperance 
advocate 
whose heart 
would de- 
light in the 
announce- 
ment that 
“this wine 
can drink for 
women and 
children,” 
and we have 
no doubt 
that his 
goodly senti- 
ments would 
rejoice still fur- 
ther if that 
same wine 
“could drink 
for men al- 
ways.” 

The next 
illustration is 
surprising inas- 
much as it is 
made in Ger- 
many. The 
enormous _in- 
flux of German 
clerks into 
English centres 
of commerce 
leads one to 





“THIS WINE CAN DRINK FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN.” 
From @ Photo. by 4, Severs, Vancouver, 
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wonder at the ignorance AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADSAAAADAASADAAAAAAAAS services of willing English- 


. ooo . * . r 
displayed by whoever may a men in similar cases. Yet 
have been responsible for 


m j after all there is no reason 
the label which we repro- VA P Non, to regret that the noble 
duce. The flavour of the Madeira Sauce 


sentiments expressed by 
condiments is considerably our Greek sympathizers 
enhanced by the choice owe their translation to an 
way in which they are re- inexperienced hand, for 
commended. That “ blood- while the result should 
pudding and livering get certainly not tend to turn 
by a small additional of the tide of sympathy, it 
this sauce a superfine relish assuredly adds something 
and lecome dainties of to the gaiety of nations. 
first classe” we have not We reproduce at the 
*the slightest doubt, but top of the next page a 
why is it not stated that facsimile of the bill of fare 
“this Champignon - Ma- of the “ Officers’ Hindu 
deira-Sauce take das cake Resturant” at Calcutta. 
wonterful ” ? It will be noticed that the 
It seems almost cruel proprietor does not appear 
to comment upon the to be quite certain whether 
pathetic facsimiles which his “ hot diners ” are “ mar- 
follow, inasmuch as they vellously cheap” or only 
are expressions of sym- “ moderate,” and in order 
pathy with England in to make quite sure of 
her early battles in South being right both are in- 
Africa. Perhaps, however, ee Se serted. According to Eng- 
we may be forgiven for “A SMALL ADDITIONAL.” lish prices, One anna, or 
including them in this three halfpence, for a chop 
article with the hope that we may induce would be considered decidedly cheap. 
well-meaning friends abroad to call in the “ Muton chup dry,” however, figures later 

















more valuable, more savoury 
ond more wholesome than the finest 
so-called: English sance. 
4 patents, 2 prices of honeur, 
8 golden medals. 


# A small additional ¢ 
is sufficient to give to every 
ragout (meat-and fish-past- 
+ ries, coqwilles) Rost-meat and 
fish sauces the highest relish. 

Meat-and Fish-jellies, Meat- 
sausage, blood-piuiding and 
livering get by a small addi- 
tional of this sauce a super- 
fine relish, and Mockturtle- 
and legumes (pea- bean-.and 
lentil soups) lecéme dainties 
of first classe. 


=== Sole Manufacturers: ——= 
Rhein. Genussmittel- u 
Conserven-Fabrik, G. m. b. H. 
Cologne c/Rh. 
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" Instead of Preface. 
| SLAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA * 


| 
| | 
| The greatest sympathies being indicated | oh) Noble tand of the civilization and glory, of which 
. | the glorious and Heroic Childrens, allway’s comes at 
by the whole Greek nation towards wee our call tocinie ender she rolls of your flag, for the li- 
rty of the sma es, 
Oh! Mother of the ‘omortal Byron who with bis 
reety poetry's sings the pain of our small Greece and 
Fist boryed in the Heroicall omnes 4 for our inde- 
i 


civilized and valiant Great Britain which 


has zealously contributed to every unplea- ndence, accept my low verses which I sing for the 
: : .._| Heroicaily slain in South Afcica fighters In that inhos- 
sant case concerning Greece especially its | piable land in which they slain victims the British 
| Heroes of which “= names pi described with gol 
independence have induced me t di den characters in the pages of History waves now the 
iamepente . sens wee! British flag full of Eagish 7 ag be ay ars, | 
; + 1 zation was buyed in the far away Epirus. And if to) 
the present verses to the heroically slain | day all the British Empire mourn so many fellows died | 
oe | far-away of the Mothers land. But our hearts exults | 
British fighters. | waiting the good-end of your contending. Now when 
the British Troops occupied all the disobedient against 
On the one hand, the limited place, on | the civilization and of tbe international reasons opos- 
sing their guns against the large Mother of the friend of 
liberty. England and waves at the breast-works of the 
aoe ay guns after at little and in Transvaal’s The 
. : = ° Britis , 
into English have instigated me to insert wth we obey to put our laurel upon the grave 
, of your Heroically slain fighters. And to desire for the 
only the Hellenic verses. good-énd of the civilizations struggle explaining the 
wishes of all Greek Nation 


T. M. T. _Athens. 


A TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY FROM ATHENS. 





the other, the difficult metrical translation 
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: “Mutton Baggary.” They must be left 
OPPICERS wiESY RESIVRART. —" to our readers’ ingenuity. One 
oom thing is certain, that if, as is stated in 
TIFFINER . the heading of the menu, the “ Tiffine 
Na 6 Bank shall Street under the neath of the India Club Room ” is “furnished teroughout in Euro- 
front of Military Account. pean stile,” the bill of fare is very much 
HOT DINER, HOT DINER; HOT DINER out of European style, and only a brave man 
a2 0S CURSED THBSCNROTT I SURIENS CS. would tackle some of the dishes offered 
pnmarecdanpencocen i therein. “ Plate cutlet ” does not sound very 
PERFECTLY NEAT CLEAN & MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP “we 
saan qcesceres 4: SaaaL, BORAOEEED. appetizing for a hungry man, and “ mutton 
OPEN FROM 8AM, 10 9 P. W. pore roast Bw surety ri —_ . the 
Freat and bot Dishes can be had at all bours. Try our indus Imagination. A Pp otograph of this 
Food befere going to any other native, Hotel of this quarter. latter dish would be a curiosity in itself. 
ORDER TO BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY. The trade announcement which concludes 
BILL OF FARE, this article was issued in good faith and all 
ad seriousness by two negroes, Johnson and 
Dugless, as an advertisement for the opening 
of their boarding-house and restaurant. By 
a close inspection it will be seen that it was 
printed with rubber type in a two-line holder, 
the upper part two lines at a time, and the 
lower part two half-lines at a time; it is 
also evident that their supply of type was 
exceedingly limited, and they were obliged to 
use the figure 1 as a small 1, and the inverted 
c for an e, also a capital P for a small p. 
“Deppo St.” is meant for “ Depot Street,” 
and “ South-east-coder” should be “ South- 
East Quarter !” 
who so ever will let him come 
and injoy yourself FREELY ! 
speaks volumes for the kindness and liberality 
of Messrs. Johnson and Dugless. 
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First Clase Tiffing Eight Kinds 
tnd do do Five do 
3rd do do Three do 
SOUP Full plate 
do Half do 
ROAST 
do 
do 
CHOP 
CUTLET 
FRENCH CUTLET 
GREVY do 
PLATE do 
GLASIN do 
MUTTON GRALE 
CRUKET 
MUTON PATY 
d@ PIE 
do CHUP DRY 
do do GRAVY 
HAREEKATE MUTTON 
NIMKEY POLAO Fall plate 
do do Half , 
do do Quater , 
PANIAPUL POLAO Full, 
do do do Half. 
do do ad Quater, 
CURRY aod BREAD Ful , 
do Half . 
do Quatr, 
Fal , 
@ Half. 
do Quater, 
Fall , 
Half , 
Quater , 
MUTTON BAGGARY Pico 
de DUCK BUAST on 
COLD DRING we o Glass 
PUDING Pice 
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THE BIG TIME HAVE COME 





MR Oweht an SFM SPFBO mae 


Dyersburg. Ténn 
May29-1900 
Tow of the leading Negros of 


Dyersburg.and well known 
citizen of this Town. Mr. J.H 


Johnson and 8 J, Dugiess 
Will oPen the DOORS OF 
THE OEN TRIAL BOADING 
HOUSE. Saturday June, 2-1900 


TERMS STAICTLY CASH. the Piace mation Above will 

found on the left-hand sido - 

of DEFFO,ST. GOING EAST, 

in the menu at just five times the of i, nie ene 

price, “dry” presumably meaning THAT THE NEGROS ARE 

without gravy, that delicacy costing COMING BUT. ARE HERE, 

one anna extra. Many of the items | This Celebration will oPenat 7 

are, perhaps fortunately for us, quite 9,4,M.Boys what big time 

unknown in this country. “Cruket” Barbacure, Lemon-Ado, Chiokon fish, Potaters, molases, tobaco. 
probably means cruet, “ Hareekate [|{CE-OREaM Poak cHOOp Snuff, Sardines. Flowyer Sugar 
mutton” could be translated into | Chewing gam green- Pees, sodyBeef stako BEEFROST MEAL 
haricot mutton, but we will not | °¥8ter,soaP,Fanoy cady,broom CANDY SOAP MEAT 
attempt to explain the properties of who so ever will letbim come 

such dishes as “ Nimkey Polao,” end injoy yourself FREELY 


™ Paniapul Polao,” ™ Kurma,” and “THE BIG TIME HAVE COME.” 


~ 
~wewee owas 
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A HINDU BILL OF FARE. 














The Vicars Conversion. 


By A. E. W. 


HESE are fancies,” said the 
vicar. 

The vicar had just come 
to the parish, and had come 
straight from a college lecture- 
room. The peasant with 

whom he was walking on the trim gravel- 
path between the ‘lych-gate and the church- 
door had heard that church-clock strike six 
on every morning of his seventy-two 
years. 

“ These are fancies, Jan, and reprehensible. 
It is disheartening to notice how the tra- 
ditions of ignorance still live in distant 
villages. In olden times there was more 
excuse, and to be sure instances were more 
common. An unexpected draught of wind 
on a calm day and a rustle of the trees, and 
at once it was the fairies calling ‘ Horse and 
Hattock,’ as they were transported from 
place to place. To see one’s self in a dream 
divided into a two-fold person was a sign of 
death, doubtless because such a vision had 
happened to a man in a delirium and near 
his end. Superstition was an excuse, too, 
for quacks, and by them encouraged. There 
was a miller in Norfolk who owned a beryl 
set in a circle of silver, on which were 
engraved the names of four angels—Ariel, 
Raphael, Michael, and Gabriel—and in this 
beryl he professed to see prescriptions written 
on the images of herbs, and so to cure the 
sick.” 

Jan shook his head in admiration of the 
vicar’s harangue. 

“There’s book-larnin’ 
said he. 

“Then there are the phantasmata proper,” 
continued the vicar, “ such as corpse-candles, 
which, rightly understood, are no more than 
Will-o’-the-wisps or marsh fires and exhala- 
tions of the soil, and when seen in church- 
yards are indeed an argument for cremation.” 

The vicar was enjoying his lecture too 
much to remark the look of dismay on Jan’s 
old, wrinkled face, or to pay any heed to his 
expostulation against that or any argument 


in every word,” 


MASON. 


for cremation. 
knowledge. 

“ Besides these, there are the apparitions, 
reserved, it would seem,” he continued, with 
a severe look at Jan, “ to those who have the 
second sight. The Scotch are the chief 
offenders in claiming that gift, and they tell 
many ridiculous stories about meeting people 
on the high road with winding-sheets up to 
their knees or necks according as they are to 
die, immediately or only soon. There isa 
legend told of the Macleans, whose child’s 
nurse began suddenly to weep when she saw 
Maclean and his lady entering together. She 
wept, it seems, because she saw between 
them a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat, who gave the lady a kiss. And the 
meaning of that rubbish was that Maclean 
would die and his lady marry again, and 
marry a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat.” 

“* An’ did she ?” interrupted Jan. 

“Did she?” said the vicar, with scorn. 
“Would any woman marry a man in a scarlet 
cloak and a white hat ?” 

“She might be daft loike,” said Jan. 

The vicar waved the suggestion aside. 

“The Scotch, indeed, make the most 
absurd pretensions. Aubrey writes that in 
the Island of Skye they offered in his day to 
teach second sight for a pound of tobacco.” 

“They couldn’t du _ that,” said Jan. 
“°Tisn’t to be larned. *Tis born in a body, so 
to speak. My feyther had it afore me—— ” 

“Now, Jan,” interrupted the vicar, “I 
cannot listen to you. It is mere presumption 
for you to speak in that way.” 

“ Be sure, vicar,” replied Jan, “Oi aren’t 
proud o’ the gift. Would git rid of it if Oi 
cud. ‘Tain’t pleasant to sit supping your 
yale with them as you knows are corpses 
already, so to say, and many years Oi’ve 
never been near churchyard at all on New 
Year’s Eve, so as Oi moightn’t knaw. But 
when Oi du come, sure enough all who are 
goin’ to doi durin’ the year comes down 
the lane, through the gate, and up the 


He bore Jan down with 





THE VICAR’S 


path into church. An’ those who'll doi first 
comes first. They don’t wear no sheets 
or trappin’s, but they comes in their cloathes, 
opens gate, and so into church. An’ Oj/'ll 
prove it to you, vicar.” 

“ How?” 

*Oji’ll watch to-morrow, bein’ New Year’s 


CONVERSION. 711 
On the first of January the three envelopes 
were delivered to him by Jan. They were 
sealed and numbered. The vicar tossed them 
contemptuously into a drawer and locked 
them up. He forgot them altogether until 
the end of the month, when he was 
summoned hastily to the bedside of a 


‘an’ OILL PROVE IT TO YOU, VICAR.” 


Eve, and Oji’ll wroite down the names of the 


three who first go through the gate. Then 
Oi’ll put the names in envelopes and mark 
‘em outside ‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘three,’ and give 
you the envelopes. Then, when the first 
person doies you open the first envelope, 
and there you'll find the name, and same 
wi’ the second and the third.” 

The vicar was in a quandary. It was un- 
dignified to accept the challenge ; it would 
seem cowardly to refuse it. He compounded 
with his dignity and accepted. 

“Not because I have any doubts myself,” 
he said to Jan, “but in order to convince 
you of the absurdity of your pretension.” 


labourer who was ill with influenza. The 
man was very old—eighty-four, the doctor 
said. 

“Ts there a chance of his living?” asked 
the vicar when he came out of the cottage 
with the doctor. 

“Not one in ten thousand. He has been 
breaking for months. Last autumn I didn’t 
think he would see another summer.” 

The vicar met Jan in the street and re- 
membered the envelopes. He shrugged his 
shoulders at the recollection of the ridiculous 
challenge and went home to his study. His 
uncompleted sermon lay on his desk and he 
sat down to it. Ina minute or two he went 
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to his book-case for a reference and, standing 
before his shelves, forgot why he had risen 
from his chair. He was thinking. “ After 
all, old Peter Stewer’s death was an easy 
guess.” He went back to his table and un- 
locked the drawer. “It wouldn’t be a proof 
if Peter Stewer’s name was in envelope 
No. 1.” He took out envelope No. 1. 
“ Anyone, it seemed, might have known in 
the autumn that Peter Stewer was breaking.” 
And his next thought was, “‘ These envelopes 
are very thick.” He woke up with a start to 
realize that he was holding the envelope up 
to the light of the window, and he tossed it 
back impatiently and snapped the drawer to. 

Peter Stewer died at three o’clock in the 
morning. The vicar heard the news at nine 
as he was walking to the cottage, and he 
suddenly turned back as though he were 
going home. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, and turned again, continuing his walk 
to the cottage. 

“He was eighty-four,” 
daughter, phlegmatically. 

“ A ripe age,” replied the vicar. 

He repeated “Eighty-four” to himself 
more than once as he wenthome. “ Eighty- 
four. Very likely his name’s in the envelope. 
There’s no proof in that” ; and he felt him- 
self grabbed by the arm. It was the doctor 
who had caught hold of him. 

“You're in a great hurry,” said the doctor. 

“Am I?” said the vicar, colouring red. 
“T did not notice. My thoughts were busy.” 

‘On to-morrow’s sermon, eh? Well, I 
won’t spoil it.” 

The vicar, however, now, would not let the 
doctor go; he loitered, he had a word for 
everybody he passed in the street, and it was 
not until the evening that he opened the 
envelope. He opened it with a great show of 
carelessness, all the greater because he was 
conscious that his heart was beating a little 
quicker than usual. He was prepared for 
the name, and yet the sight of it written 
there in black and white, ‘* Peter Stewer,” was 
a shock to him. He tore the paper into 
fragments and tried to thrust the matter from 
his mind. 

But Jan was at the funeral, and after the 
ceremony he said :— 

“What did I tell ‘ee, vicar ?” 

“Peter was old,” said the vicar, “ and 
breaking fast. It was easy to guess his 
name.” 

“Wait to 


said Peter's 


the next, vicar,” said Jan. 


“Oi’m not proud o’ the gift—Oi wish Oi 
hadn’t it ; but wait for the next.” 
Now, the parish was situated in a healthy, 


THE STRAND 
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upland district, and the winter was mild. 
One or two of the elder people suffered the 
usual ailments of February and March, but 
there was no serious illness. More than 
once the vicar was inclined to tear up his 
envelopes during that time, for he had come 
to live in an expectation of a summons to 
a death-bed. But it would have seemed 
almost a confession that he gave in, that he 
admitted the possibility of second sight and 
the possession of it by Jan. He did not. 
He assured himself often that he did not. 
Indeed, it would after all prove nothing if all 
three envelopes contained the correct names. 
For there were extraordinary flukes: they 
happened every day. The vicar had read 
in his newspaper of them happening at 
gambling saloons. Jan was just gambling 
on the names as a player gambles on 
numbers. No, the vicar did not object to 
the letters because he shirked the challenge, 
but because they kept him in spite of himself 
speculating who of his parishioners would be 
the next to go. 

Half-way through March he knew. A 
servant from the great house on the hanger 
above the village came to fetch him. A run- 
away horse, a collision with a cart, and the 
daughter of the house seriously hurt-—this 
was the footman’s story. The vicar hurried 
up the hill. The envelopes in his drawer 
were at that time swept clean out of his 
mind ; he had no thoughts but thoughts of 
dread and pity. The girl who had been 
injured was barely nineteen, and ‘she had all 
her acquaintances for her friends. 

The doctor was already upstairs ; the vicar 
waited in the great hall with the girl’s father, 
hearing over and over again a_ broken 
narrative of the accident. At last the doctor 
descended, and neither of the two men 
waiting below had the courage to put a 
question. The doctor replied to their looks, 
and replied cheerfully. He recommended 
that a telegram should be sent for a 
specialist. 

“There is a chance, then?” asked the 
father, in a voice he could not raise above a 
whisper. 

“More than a chance,” replied the doctor, 
and the vicar was at once, in spite of himself, 
and against his will, certain that there was no 
chance—not one in ten thousand. Perhaps 
it was that he remembered a similar question 
put by him outside old Peter Stewer’s gate. 
At all events, the envelopes were recalled to 
his mind. Jan had as much as told him 
that the next of his parishioners to go would 
be young. And a conviction which he could 
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not shake off stood fixed in his mind, that 
“Gertrude Leslie” was the name written within 
the envelope. He seemed, as he stood in the 
hall listening to the interchange of hopeful 
words, to be actually reading the name through 
the envelope, and it was with a start almost of 
guilt that he roused himself to take his leave. 
In three days’ time he had occasion to open 
the second envelope. “Gertrude Leslie” was 
the name inscribed in it, and he opened it 
on the day of Gertrude Leslie’s death. 

“What did I tell 
’ee, vicar?” said Jan. 

The vicar turned 
away without answer- 
ing. He could not 
argue that Jan had 
merely made a likely 
guess. Apart from 
the other  circum- 
stances, it hardly 
seemed natural that 
Jan should have 
guessed at the 
Squire’s daughter at 
all, when there were 
all his cronies and 
acquaintances to 
select from. The 
vicar from that 
moment took an 
aversion to Jan as 
to something repel- 
lent and uncanny; 
and it became a 
surprise to him that 
the villagers regarded 
the peasant with 
indifference and 
almost with pity as 
a being endowed 
with a commonplace 
but uncomfortable 
gift. 

The vicar no longer 
disbelieved in Jan’s 
second sight. He owned as much frankly to 
himself one evening, and took the third 
envelope from the drawer. “I may as well 
burn this, then,” he debated, “since I am 
already convinced” ; and even while he was 
debating he replaced it in the drawer. His 
disbelief was replaced by curiosity—curiosity 
to know not so much whose name was in the 
envelope, but rather which of his parishioners 
would be the next to die—a point upon 
which the breaking of the seal would surely 
illumine him. He felt that it would be 


weak, however, to break the seal. He hada 
Vol. xx.—90. 
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“IN THREE DAYS’ TIME HE HAD OCCASION TO 
OPEN THE SECOND ENVELOPE.” 
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sense, too, that it would be wrong: it seemed 
to him almost that it would be an acknowledg- 
ment of a submission to the powers of 
darkness. 

But he kept the envelope ; and it tempted 
him like a forbidden thing, it called to him 
to break the seal and read, it became per- 
manent in his thoughts. His parishioners 
began to notice a curious, secret look of 
inquiry, which came into his eyes whenever 
he met or spoke with them. He was specu- 
lating, “Is it you?” 
And the spring came. 

The vicar threw up 
his window one 
morning and felt his 
blood renewed. He 
drew in the fresh 
morning air, with a 
consciousness that of 
late he had _ been 
living in and breath- 
ing a miasma. ‘The 
trees in his garden 
were lively and 
musical with birds ; 
there were sprouts of 
tender green upon 
the branches ;_ the 
blackbirds were peck- 
ing at his lawn, and 
between the blades 
of grass he saw the 
shy white bells of 
snowdrops. He 
determined to brush 
all this oppressive 
curiosity from his 
mind, to forget the 
envelope lurking in 
his drawer. 

He breakfasted, 
and went out to make 
a call. On his way to 
the cottage he was 
visiting he passed the 
post-office. By the letter-box the school- 
mistress was standing with some letters in 
her hand. She raised her hand and slipped 
one of the letters into the box just as the vicar 
came up to her. ‘The vicar was a keen- 
sighted man, and it chanced that his eyes fell 
upon the envelope. He read the superscrip- 
tion and recognised the handwriting. The 
envelope was addressed to Jan’s son, a 
yeoman with the South African Field Force, 
and the address was written in the same 
handwriting as the names in the envelopes 
marked 1 and 2 which he had opened. 
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“So you are posting Jan’s letters?” said 
the vicar, who was a trifle puzzled. 

“Yes,” explained the  schoolmistress. 
“ Jan’s an old man, and there was no school 
here when he was a boy. So he never learnt 
to read or write. He tells me what he wants 
to say to his boy, and I write it for him.” 

“Then you know the name in the third 
envelope?” cried the vicar. The question 
was out and spoken before he was aware of 
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* Well, well!” The vicar cut her short, 
anxious to escape from his undignified posi- 
tion. “You were not to blame, since you 
did not know. But it is not right to 
encourage Jan in these ”—he cast about for 
an ambiguous word and found it—“ in these 
devices.” 

The vicar hurried home in a turmoil of 
indignation against Jan, and more particu- 
larly against himself. He would put an end 





‘““THEN YOU KNOW THE NAME IN THE THIRD ENVELOPE?” 


what he said. Then he flushed with shame. 
It was humiliating, it was most undignified 
to betray such vehement curiosity. The 
vicar was so disconcerted that he hardly paid 
heed to the confusion and excuses of the 
schoolmistress. 

“1 did not know why Jan wanted the 
names written,” she pleaded. ‘“ He never 
told me. I would never have done it if I 
had known that this was one of his heathenish 
tricks. I did not guess until the Squire’s 
daughter died. I don’t believe it, sir, even 
now, any more than you do.” 


to the obsession of this sealed envelope, 


which was daily engrossing more and 
more of his life. He went straight to 
his study, unlocked the drawer, and 
pulled out the envelope. He tore it 


open, shutting his eyes the while uncon 
sciously, so that he might read the name 
at once, and have done with it. Then he 
opened his eyes, and read. The name was 
his own ! 

The vicar looked out of his window upon 
his garden, but the spring morning had lost 
its charm for him. 

















Chinese Puzzles, Tricks, and Traps. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 





speak, red-hot at the present 
moment, and demanding the 
concentrated attention of the 
whole world, it has seemed 
to me to offer a favourable 
opportunity for displaying some examples 
of Chinese in- 
genuity which 
have been en- 
countered in my 
researches. My 
chief concern is 
to afford as fresh 
material as it 
has been possi- 
ble for me to 


=) LE Chinese affair being, so to 
My 


secure. 
The Chinese 
have frequently 


been referred to 
with contemptu- 
ous emphasis as 
barbarians, but, 
however much in 
a moral sense of the word they deserve the 
repugnant appellation, I am sure that, as 
regards purely mental attributes, they are and 
have been pre-eminently conspicuous. 

But to discuss this phase of their character 
further would be beyond the scope of this 
particular article. Therefore I will proceed to 
my immediate subject. 

The magical growing of plants from earth 
in which apparently nothing but a single seed 
has been secreted is a fairly favourite one 
among Oriental wizards. Whilst not claim- 
ing to explain accurate details of all these 
varieties of trickery, it is at any rate possible 
for me to convey a description of the mys- 
terious mechanism by which one of them is 
managed by the 
Chinese —a method 
quite different from 
that employed by the 
Hindus. 

A pot or vase (Fig. 
1) is introduced for 
the inspection of the 
audience. It is empty 
—at least to a goodly 





I.—A MAGICALLY GROWN PLANT. 





it is solid. With vociferous ejaculations the 
wizard proceeds to fill it with earth, in which 
he embeds a seed. A silken handkerchief is 


then shaken out and displayed, and when the 
onlookers are satisfied that it is inoffensive as 
regards deception, it is neatly placed over the 
pot. 


Finally, the conjurer nips the middle 
of the hand- 
kerchief be- 
tween his thumb 
and forefinger, 
and slowly raises 
it, when, lo! 
there blossoms, 
as though in 
defiance of all 
Nature’s laws, a 
full- blown and 
genuine - looking 
flowering plant 
of picturesquely 
large size. You 
finger it and find 
it to be moist, 
while you keenly 
observe that the delicate flower bears some 
pollen-dust. How on earth did the thing get 
there? I will tell you. 

Whatever may be the outer shape of the 
pot, the chief portion of its interior is globular, 
and within this globular space there revolves 
a hollow sphere, with a cross-central partition, 
dividing it into two very unequal compart- 
ments (Fig. 2). The upper compartment thus 
formed is filled with new mould, and into this 
the seed is thrown. The two pivots on which 
the inside sphere revolves are connected with 
springs ; whilst the neck of the vase can be 
raised on hinges like a skeleton lid. At the 
moment the conjurer covers the apparatus 
with the handkerchief he slily causes one part 
of the neck to be 
momentarily raised, 
and this action per- 
mits the inside sphere 
to rotate quickly so 
as to completely 
invert it, bringing the 
small compartment 
uppermost. 

In this position 





depth, beyond which 


2.—EXPLANATION OF THE MAGIC PLANT. 


the earth which has 
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become revealed, although resembling that 
which it has replaced, is really only a thin 
layer stuck to a circular board, having in its 
centre a hole through which projects just the 
tiniest bit of a folded, artificially prepared, 
plant. ‘This botanical curiosity is contained 
within the hitherto lower (now upper) com- 
partment. 

Whilst removing the Coverlet the performer 
deftly seizes the protruding end of the plant, 
which is thus literally 
pulled out of the 
ground, and expands 
by unfolding me- 
chanically. Each 
leaf and petal of this 
extraordinary plant 
is composed of two 
skins, between which 
are elastic or spring 
veins. The veins 
permit them to be 
folded individually 
into halves, and 
over one another so 
as to occupy the 
minutest possible 
amount of space ; 
yet when all parts 
are expanded the 
veins are so rigid as 
to impart quite a stiff and life-like appearance 
to them. 

Another extraordinarily effective illusion 
is a disappearing globe of live fish. An 
elegant contrivance is placed upon the per- 
former’s table, and consists of a stout pedestal 
to properly support the undue weight—as 
impressively explained by the conjurer—with 
a four-leaved, or four-flapped, ball. A re- 
taining knob is released, 
and the flaps fall down 
and outwards. Then an 
empty fragile globe is 
brought in and disposed 
pompously upon the 
summit of the upright. 
Afterwards water is gently 
poured into it, and a few 
gold-fish inserted (Fig. 3). 
To prove that the crea- 
tures are fully alive, and 
no mere pieces of me- 
chanical trickery, they 
may be first handed 
round in a different re- 
ceptacle, or allowed to 





3---A DISAPPEARING GLOBE OF LIVE FISH. 
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seconds. But when all is ready the wooden 
ball is closed, a touch given with the wand, 
and then the receptacle again opened. ‘There 
is then neither glass globe, fish, nor water to 
be observed. ‘Truly a wonderful disappear- 
ance! Water, especially, is a peculiar thing 
to conjure with ; yet there is no sign of wet 
anywhere. ‘The liquid cannot be palmed 
or smuggled up one’s sleeves. 

But let me tell you that the glass globe is 
a base deceiver. It 
is really made in 
four sections to 
correspond in width 
and contour with the 
flaps of the wooden 
ball, and is held 
together with elastic 
rings round its 
stumpy neck and at 
a lower edge. It is 
quite devoid of all 
semblance to a 
bottom. ‘The divi- 
ding lines in it can- 
not be detected 
because of the bril- 
liancy of the per- 
former’s light and 
the position of the 
article as it faces the 
onlookers. The stout standard or pedestal 
of the apparatus is hollow, and contains in 
one part a very thin glass jar, which can be 
raised above the level of the top—ze., within 
the closed wooden globe — by a twist of 
one of the rings which appear to consist 
of mere turnery (Fig. 4). Just as the seat of 
a music-stool may be raised by rotating the 
screw, so does this ring actuate on a screw- 
piece. Thus, while the 
globe is being apparently 
filled with water, and fish 
placed in it, it is in reality 
only the surreptitiously 
introduced jar that is 
being occupied, and this 
is, of course, lowered 
down into the pillar 
standard in the same way 
that it was caused to 
appear. The insides of 
the flaps of the globular 
box having previously 
been prepared with a 
sticky, shining substance 
on a black ground to 











resemble polished ebony, 





flop and frisk about on 
the table for a few 





4-— EXPLANATION OF THE DISAPPEARING GLOBE he 
OF FISH, the 


neatly loosed _por- 








tions of the glass globe adhere to them after 
the retaining elastic rings have been removed 
by catches which can be shot out of the 
fastening knob; and when the leaves 
lowered they consequently fall with them. 

Here is another device. Half-a-dozen 
thin metal discs of graduated sizes, provided 
with tube attachments so 
that they may be fitted tele- 
scopically one inside 


are 


another, are handed round, 
detached for scrutiny, so that 





5.--THE MAGIC DISCS, 


a manifestation may be made that there are 
no concealed springs or catches upon them. 
Then the performer inserts them one within 
another, and places them on his table. 
Whilst his wand is circling about mysteri- 
ously the telescopic arrangement slowly and 
gracefully erects itself into an extended 
position, the portions completely raised one 
over another (Fig. 5). 

Without any other perceptible personal 
contact, the conjurer strikes each disc 
violently in succession, and soon the whole 
six are rotating with startling velocity. At 
the word of command, and while still career- 
ing round and round, the pile slowly 
descends, and may be again examined, 
without success, for clues as to why 
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the performer’s robe somewhere in the region 
of his chest. He thus has one end of a 
thread attached to himself and the other end 
united to the inner end of the roll that lies 
within the collapsed telescope. As he majes- 
tically raises his fantastic wand the latter 
(unnoticed, of course, by the audience) comes 
into contact with the thread and 
withdraws it, and as a consequence 
extends the concealed roll, which, by 
opening out to resemble a barber’s 
pole, elevates and supports the tele- 
scope and its accompanying discs, 
which are then enabled to revolve 
in the curious manner described. 

By removing the catch from his 
robe and letting it adhere to his 
wand he can cause the pile to 
descend, this movement being 
accelerated by means of a properly- 
fitted spring arrangement inside the 
roll. 

You must have seen old-fashioned 
entertainers pull yard after yard of 
coloured paper from their mouths. 
This is done with a roll of material 
just like that referred to here. In fact, such 
a device is widely used for producing various 
effects. 

Another deceptive trifle, which notwith- 
standing its bareness of construction is 
essentially clever, is the magic box illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. A person is invited to 
deposit some small article of whose doné- 


fide formation or composition he will be 


perfectly assured into either selected com- 
partment of a double box, the lid of which 
bears exterior numbers or signs, by reference 
to which the particular compartment may be 
identified. In order to secure additional 
confidence from the audience, there exist 
four holes completely through the lid — 





they could be made to undergo 
such antics. 

The secret is this: A tightly- 
wedged roll of prepared material is 
placed within the bottom segment 
of the telescope when it is being 
placed on the table. A rolled-up 
tape-measure may be taken as a 
good likeness. The inner or imme- 
diately central end of the roll has 
a pointed catch bearing a small 
coil of fine strong silk or catgut, 
as preferred. While the telescope 
remains folded the catch is dexter- 
ously pulled through the conical 




















top segment and hitched on to 





6.—A VERY EFFECTIVE BOX TRICK. 
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two covering each compartment. You are 
at liberty to use your judgment or dis- 
cretion concerning whether you shall or 
shall not dispose of a pair of pegs through 
these holes, each peg being of sufficient 
length to extend 
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pattern, or painted sprays of flowers, would 
cover the interior of the box and efface the 

lines of separation. 
A geometrical puzzle of a purely toyish 
character is shown in Fig. 7. Although the 
impression 





to a depth of 
a few inches 
within the in- 
terior of the 
article. At all 
events, you can 
satisfy yourself 
respecting the 
identical divi- 
sion in which 
you secrete a 
handkerchief, a 
watch, ora 
purse. Permission is also granted to turn 
the key and lock the contrivance. Then, 
after the orthodox ceremonies of concealing 
it beneath a cloth, tapping with a wand, and 
subsequently removing the coverlet, the box 
is unlocked and the lid raised, when the 
onlooker discovers that his property has been 
cleverly transferred to 
the fellow - compart- 
ment. Naturally, some 
people think that the 
lid veils the chief part 
of the problem, and 
that the numbers and 
pegs have been tam- 
pered with. But the 
truth is delightfully 
easy of description. 
The bottom of the 
box is of a double 
thickness, the upper slice being composed 
of a circular board revolving flush in the 
remainder. The disc is attached to a very 
neatly separated portion of the middle 
upright partition. Thus, one compartment 
practically revolves round and replaces the 
other. The revolution is accomplished when 
the key is turned. 
It hardly needs 
mentioning that 
the lines of the 





8.—A PUZZLE TRINKET 


detached circle 
and upright 
would not be 


allowed to show 
so conspicuously 
as illustrated in 
Fig. 6. Of course, 
some intricate 
geometrical 








7-—A TANTALIZING PUZZLE. 





CASKET—SHUT AND OPEN, 





9. OPENING THE CASKET. 


might occur to 
some among 
those who read 
these notes that 
they would 
quickly hit upon 
so absurdly easy 
a method of 
solution were 
they to handle 
such an object, 
it is really ex- 
cusable to think 
that they would be bewildered in regard to it. 
The cross is proved to contain something or 
other—perhaps a marble. To secure the 
contents, all that is necessary is to pull down- 
wards a four-blocked portion, having pre- 
viously slid outwards to a slight extent a tiny 
flap that defies detection on account of neat 
ness of joinery. This 
enables the remainder 
to be collapsed, when 





ee access is gained as 

We ORs desired to the small 
J . . 

interior. 


Even if a clue to the 
exact movement is con- 
jectured, the manipu- 
lator is confronted with 
the tiresome fact that 
there are three crosses 
combined _ together, 
and while he thought he was pushing each 
down in succession he might merely be 
repeating unavailing endeavours. As a rule, 
people try with this puzzle such methods as 
pulling apart, turning the blocks round, or 
pushing them inwards. Perhaps with the 
grasp of one hand they may resist their own 
efforts made 
simultaneously 
with the other 
hand. 

A distinctly 
clever puzzle, in 
the form of a 
globular trinket 
casket, is shown 
in Figs. 8, 9, 
and 1o, and is 
beautifully made 
in ivory. 








CHINESE PUZZLES, 

















10.—EXPLANATION OF THE CASKET TRICK. 


It is guaranteed to defy the acutest pene- 
tration. Being covered entirely over its 
surface with a tracery of lines assuming a 
network pattern, it is thereby rendered more 
difficult of solution. ‘lo those who relish 
these curiosities the sub- 


TRICKS, AND TRAPS. 
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speciality of importing Chinese and Japanese 
furniture and similar goods. Nothing 
more than a fragile bundle of sticks is 
placed in your hands; yet they may be 
converted into a passable machine — not 
intended for use, of course, as you will 
readily conceive. You push two halves of 
certain parts in opposite directions, the 
motions resembling the opening of a double 
Oriental umbrella. Eventually you secure 
the equivalent of two wheels, which need 
just a slight turn (properly arranged for) to 
bring them into line with the developing 
framework. There is then disclosed to view 
a divided tube, with some intermediate rods, 
which need raising. Then, when this has 

been accomplished, the 





joined descriptive details 
may prove interesting. 
The globe is essentially 
a hinged box, as shown 
in the right-hand half 
of Fig. 8. Occupying 
an exact central position 
in each half is a kind 
of reel (A) (Fig. 10), 
which revolves as a fix- 
ture in a hole. A pair 
of catches issue from 
the interior end of each 
reel and fit into slots 
on a movable rod’ (c), 
which rod_ itself can 
slide through the one 
which helps it to form 
a cross (B). To solve 
the puzzle, each reel has 
to be slightly turned by 





two segments of the 
tube are closed up into 
mutual contact, and cer- 
tain fastenings hitched 
into position. In this 
very unusual way an 
interesting trick toy- 
bicycle is composed. 

I have shown the parts 
forming the wheels as 
though papered com- 
pletely all over their 
areas. This has been 
done to avoid confu- 
sion of comprehension 
—if I may be permitted 
to use a rather Irish 
remark. Actually, only 
the semblance of a rim 
or tyre is represented in 


paper. 








pressure upon its ex- 
terior surface with a 
thumb and finger in order to remove the 
catches from c. This accomplished, it is 
then quite an easy matter to withdraw c 
frontwards, and thus allow B to be extricated 
sideways, when the box can be 
properly opened on its hinges. A 
slight study of the mechanism 
will reveal that, notwithstanding 
its apparent simplicity, it is so 
arranged as to afford a really 
effective bar against opening the 
casket until a// its movements 
have been discovered and made. 
The extraordinary bicycle por- 
trayed in Fig. 11 in various 
phases of its evolution is a really 
unique piece of work, and was 
shown to me by one of the 
members of a firm who make a 


1I.--THE EVOLUTION OF A BICYCLE. 


For the purpose of 
entrapping rare or shy 
small birds in their native haunts, the device 


illustrated in Fig. 12 seems admirably 
adapted. Many birds confine themselves 
(when man is about) almost solely to 





12.—VARIOUS PHASES OF A BIRD-TRAP. 
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the foliage of their beautiful 
abodes, and get scared away if 
sought for by climbers. Hence 
the unsuspicious - looking trap, 
baited with some attractive seed, 
is suspended bigh up among 
the branches to await develop- 
ments. When a bird alights 
with sufficient force upon the 











inner ends of the trap-bars (c) 
immediately jerks those bars 
into a vertical position, from 
which they cannot be liberated 
by any accidental movements of 
the captive. 

A very ingenious arrangement 
for the purpose of capturing 
lizards and similar fry is ex- 
hibited in Figs. 14 and 15. 








prepared part of the object the 
outstanding circlet of slender 
bars quickly rises simultaneously 
into an upright position and imprisons the 
intruder. 

For the edification of those readers who 
care to pry further into the details of the 
apparatus I have given some diagrams in Fig. 
13. Those to whom they may appear to be 
tiresome may pass over the next paragraph. 








14.—-A LIZARD TRAP—SET. 


The pressure of the bird causes a disc 
(E) to slip downwards until its lower edge 
rests upon a bottom ring (D) to which the 
trap-bars are either hinged or pivoted. 
Meanwhile the 
descent of the 
disc E has 
resulted in the 
simultaneous 
depression of a 
lower one (B), 
which, by push- 
ing down the 





1}.—- EXPLANATION OF THE 
TRAP. 





The principle of this artful 
object may be more clearly 
understood from an inspection of the dia- 
grammatic sketch Fig. 16. This reveals a 


certain number of wooden bars pivoted 
together, so as to be collapsible. The 


opened-out portions of the V are connected 
together with pieces of elastic of sufficient 
strength to hold the contrivance tightly closed 














15.—A LIZARD TRAP—CLOSED. 


after the bait has been removed. The trap 
is maintained in an open condition by the 
insertion (within the diamond-shaped opening) 
of a small glass tube containing a wriggling 
worm or a 
moth. The re- 
moval of this 
tube ‘permits 
the whole affair 


to snap and 
make a pri- 
soner of the 
lizard. 





16.—EXPLANATION OF THE LIZARD TRAP. 




















I. 

MAY as well say at once that 
I, Miranda Cheape, am not a 
young girl. I have heard it 
said that when one sits down 
to tell a story one ought to 
take the public completely 
into one’s confidence and put the reader in 
the same category as one’s lawyer, one’s 
doctor, and one’s banker. Well, I have no 
doubt that the advice is excellently good, 
and, therefore, I will say at once that I am 
not a young girl. 

I belong as yet to the noble army of 
spinsters, and when my last parent died, 
leaving me a modest but sufficient com- 
petence upon which to support myself, I did 
not do what so many unmarried women 
seem to think the right thing, and go to live 
with one of my married sisters ; but, after 
leaving the large house in which my mother 
had lived and died, I took my share of the 
furniture and settled myself down in the 
smallest flat that I could find in all London. 
_ My sister Rose said that I was funny and 
independent. I agreed with her that I was 
independent, but I could not see anything 
particularly funny in my arrangements. My 
sister Maude, who had seven children under 

Vol. xx.—91. 








fourteen, said she thought I was horribly 
selfish. Because I did not happen to have 
got married, as my sisters had done, I had 
collared—yes, that was the word she used — 
I had collared an extra £300 a year, and 
now I went and lived by myself, and gave 
nobody else the benefit of it. 

Then Susie had her say. Now, Susie is a 
rich woman ;_ money is no object to her, but 
she is always in trouble with her servants, 
and Susie wanted my mother’s useful maid to 
go into her household and help to look after 
the next generation. Now, Barbara had been 
my nurse before she was my mother’s maid, 
and it had always been an understood thing 
between my mother and Barbara and myself 
that I was never to turn my back upon her: 
and, if I had told her that she would have to 
leave me and go to live with Mrs. Sergeant — 
that was Susie’s married name—I think poor 
Barbara would have broken her heart ; but, 
to tell you the truth, I never thought of sucha 
thing. Susie had a husband who could pro- 
tect her ; I hadn’t anybody. _ I was not able 
to afford to keep more servants than Barbara 
and a young cook, and, naturally, Barbara 
was, under these circumstances, absolutely 
essential to my well-being. 

My sister-in-law, Mrs. Horace Cheape, also 
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cast her eye upon Barbara; and another 
sister of hers, who was no earthly relation to 
us, even went so far as to offer her double 
the wages that I was able to give her, if only 
she would go and take charge of her nursery. 

However, the family discussion came to 
an end at last, and Barbara and I took up 
our abode in our new home on the second 
floor of Rosemary Mansions. 

Well, dear reader, this has not very much 
to do with my story, and yet it is necessary 
that I should slightly sketch out the main 
lines of my previous life. Somehow it had 
always been 
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“ Aunt Miranda,” she would say to me, “I 
want you to take me in for a few days. My 
people are going off to Bournemouth (or 
some other place), and I have several engage- 
ments in town that I don’t want to miss.” 

She never said “If you can do with me,” 
and I never told her to wait until I invited 
her; and I generally found that the engage- 
ments consisted of some arrangement 
with a young man, and that I had to take 
her to a concert, or a theatre, or a dance, as 
the case might be. When the third or fourth 
young man of the kind was introduced to 





an uneventful 
existence. I 
think it is 
often so with 
the only one 
of a large 
family who 
remains to 
the end in the 
parent nest. 
My sisters 
had all paired 
off, and had 
made new 
nests for 
themselves. 
I stayed be 
hind to make 
my mother’s 
last days happy; _ partly 
because I had no wish to 
desert her, and partly, to 
be quite frank, because 
I had never had any temptation to do so. 
And, yet, I was quite as good-looking as 
any of my sisters, and I was certainly quite 
as agreeable in myself, if not more so ; but, 
from the days when I was just out of my 
teens, it always seemed to be an understood 
thing in the Cheape family that Miranda was 
an unromantic person who would never have 
a love story, or get married as all the others 
had done. 

And so, when the incident happened of 
which I am about to tell you, I had got to 
the mature age of thirty-four, and I had 
never had a lover in my life. 

My eldest sister, Susie, had married very 
young, and had three daughters who seemed 
all likely to follow in her footsteps. The 
eldest of the three, Doreen, was a tall, pretty, 
lively girl of nearly eighteen. She was my 





god-child, and my favourite among all my 
nieces, and right merrily did she take advan- 
tage of her position as such. 







**1 ASKED DOREEN SERIOUSLY WHEN SHE WAS GOING TO BE MARRIED.” 


me I asked Doreen seriously when she was 
going to be married. 

“Oh, I don’t think, Aunt Miranda,” she 
replied, promptly, “that I feel like marrying 
any of them.” 

“But, my dear, you really ought not to 
encourage these young men unless you mean 
to marry one of them. It’s not the proper 
thing to do at all. Does your mother know ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother knows,” said Doreen, 
cheerfully. ‘“ Mother says if I marry under 
two or three thousand a year I shall be a 
fool ; and so I should; but one can have a 
little fun without thinking of marrying.” 

I read her a little lecturette upon the 
mistaken policy of frittering away one’s life. 

“ Well, auntie,” she said, quite cheerfully, 
“ by all accounts you have not frittered your 
life away, and, yet, here you are, left high 
and dry, and as much alone in the world as 
if you had not a single relation on all the 
earth.” 




















For the first time in my life I felt a 
hideous sense of loneliness creeping over 
me, and for an hour after the child had gone 
gaily off to a tea-party at some house near 
by I sat wondering what I should feel like 
when another thirty-four years had gone by, 
and I should still be living in this flat or 
sume other, quite by myself. 

It was just a week before Christmas. By 
some freak the Sergeant family had all gone 
out of town, excepting Doreen, who had 
flatly refused to be taken away from several 
dances, for which she had engaged herself 
from the first waltz to the very last. 

“Tt is all the same to you, mother,” was 
her argument, “whether I go down to that 
dull old house in the country or whether I 
stay up in town with Aunt Miranda. I hate 
the country, particularly in winter, and more 
particularly in a hired house in a neigh- 
bourhood where you hardly know a soul. 
It's a ghastly idea, mother, of which I am 
sure you will all bitterly repent ere the time 
is at an end. So, dear, darling mother, do 
leave me with Aunt Miranda, and we shall 
be two happy old maids, eating our Christmas 
dinner together.” 

My sister Susie was always inclined to 
shift her burdens on to other people’s 
shoulders, and, although I don’t mean to 
imply that Doreen was a burden, still she 
was one of Susie’s responsibilities. So, when 
the family took their departure for a rambling 
country house in one of the wildest parts of 
Yorkshire, Doreen, accompanied by several 
large dress-baskets, came to me. 

I think it was the fact of its being 
Christmas, as well as Doreen’s remark, that 
first made me realize how lonely, how very 
lonely, I had been. She was such a good 
child. She was so sweet -tempered and 
cheerful, and so popular with other young 
people, that she soon turned my quiet flat 
into as bright a corner of the world as you 
could well find in any part of London. 

“Miss Doreen makes a good deal of 
traffic,” said Barbara to me, when Doreen 
had been with us about three days. 

“Yes, Barbara,” I replied, “ but it is good 
for us; you and I are two old things who 
want stirring up and rousing out of our selfish 
old-maidism.” 

““No, Miss Miranda,” said Barbara, “there 
is not much of the old maid about you.” 

I sighed. “I don't know, Barbara,” I 
said; “I begin to feel very old, and very 
much of a maiden lady. It is not a pleasant 
feeling.” 

I had then been living for several years at 
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Rosemary Mansions; you know the particular 
block of flats, of course, that I mean; but 
perhaps you don’t know that they are built 
in a very unusual form. There are four 
separate sets of flats in the one great square 
building. Each of the four sides has its 
entrance, its large hall, its great door-mats 
with “Salve” written upon them, its liveried 
porter, and its convenient lift, and each hall 
goes right through to the courtyard at the 
back ; so that, from each, one can ¢ommu- 
nicate with any one of the other three sets of 
flats. 

Well, it happened one day just before 
Christmas—the day before Christmas Eve, to 
be exact—that Doreen went to help some 
friends to deck a Christmas-tree which was 
to form one of the attractions at a party to 
which we were bidden for the following even- 
ing. ‘The tree was to be followed by a dance 
with a cotillon, and I understood from 
Doreen that the favours for the cotillon were 
to be something very unusual and out of the 
common. 

As Doreen was fully occupied that after- 
noon I took the opportunity of going out to 
buy a present for her. She had been with 
me to buy the various presents that were 
necessary for me to send to the other 
members of the family, but until that 
moment I had not had an opportunity of 
buying for Doreen.a certain article of jewel- 
lery which I knew she was most anxious to 
possess. 

It was a horrid afternoon, stingingly cold, 
with an inclination to fog. I took a cab as 
far as Oxford Street, and there made my 
purchase. Then I passed Buszard’s, and it 
occurred to me that I should be wise if I 
took home with me an extra cake or so; 
because, although I had weeks before ordered 
my usual supply of Christmas dainties, the 
advent of Doreen had made it more than 
likely that we should find ourselves very 
badly off for nice things for afternoon tea. 
Not that Doreen ate so much, you know. I 
don’t mean that, but Doreen had such a train 
of young men, and Doreen had so many girl 
friends, and young men and young girls do 
get through a good deal of plum cake and 
such things when they congregate together. 
And so I thought it would be a good thing if 
I stepped into Buszard’s and bought some 
extra things which I could carry home with 
me. 

I bought a three-pound plum cake anda 
two-pound cherry cake, and put them into the 
first hansom that I saw. . 

“Rosemary Mansions, Westminster,” was 








the direction I gave the Jehu. I saw with 
dismay that the fog was thickening visibly, 
and as we descended towards the Houses 
of Parliament it had become almost im- 
possible to distinguish the houses as we 
passed. More than once we were blocked 
by the traffic, and my Jehu made one or two 
hoarse remarks to me through the trap-door 
that he was afraid he would find Rosemary 
Mansions very difficult to get at. 

I told him cheerfully to do his best ; that 
I would give him something extra; but I 
cannot say that 
I felt very 
cheerful. Here 
was I, a lone 
woman, sitting 
in a cab ina 
neighbour 
hood which I 
did not recog- 
nise, with a 
handsome 
piece of jewel 
lery in my 
hand, a well 
filled purse in 
. my pocket, 
and two heavy 
| cakes on the 
seat beside me. 

My driver made 
one or two in- 
quiries, and took 
some obviously 
wrong turnings, but 
| at last he drew up at the 
door of Rosemary Man- 
sions, and I got out of 
the cab with a sigh of relief. 
I gave him double fare, and 
he told me that he would 
walk his horse right home, 
and not attempt to earn 
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letters ; so I passed within, knowing that 
it would be perfectly easy to find my own 
staircase from the porter’s. 

Oh, yes; this was my own hall. I recog- 
nised the crimson carpets, the great door- 
mats, the porter’s bench, and the dog lying 
before the fire, which blazed in a semi-open 
grate. But there was no porter about, which 
was very unusual at that hour. I supposed 
that Doggett, as our porter was called, had 
either gone upstairs with a message or else 
down below to his own apartment to get his tea. 

I looked into the porter’s 

lodge to see if there were any 

letters for me, but a 
glance told me that 
there was not a single 
letter in the rack. As 
I did not choose to 
disturb Doggett at his 
tea I quietly walked 
up the stair- 
case, without 
troubling to 
wait for the 
lift. Oh, how 
horrid the fog 
was! It made 
one think 
kindly even of 

the rambling 
country house 

in the wilds of 
distant York- 
shire. Indeed, 

it was so heavy 

= and so thick 
that it had 
worked its way 
within doors, 
and the elec- 
tric lights at 
various points 

of the stairs 


another penny that night. “1 GOT OUT OF THE CAB WITH A SIGH OF RELIEF.” shone with a 


“Yer see, lydy,” he said, 
“it goes down yer throat and down yer ‘orse’s 
throat ; so ’ome I goes, strite.” 

I bade him good-night and a_ merry 
Christmas. 

As I went up the steps I looked up in 
order to make sure that I had arrived at my 
own entrance, for, as I said before, there 
were four entrances to Rosemary Mansions, 
each one with the name plainly written above 
the portals, and, below the name, one of the 
first four letters of the alphabet. I lived in 
Rosemary Mansions “A.” The fog was, 
however, too thick for me to distinguish the 





curious yellow 
radiance, and each had a sort of halo sur- 
rounding it. 

I reached my own door and rang the bell. 
Nobody came. I rang again and again, but 
there was no response. How was it that 
everybody was out of the way this afternoon? 
I supposed Barbara had gone off buying 
Christmas things. Then where was Jane? 
I felt impatiently in my pocket to see if I 
had my key. I had. I opened the door 
with a sigh of relief. How very extra- 
ordinary: all was in darkness! I drew the 
key out of the lock, shut ¢he door behind 

















me, and, passing on through the inner door, 
which was of heavy ground glass, closed it 
behind me. 

It shut with a little click. How odd! I 
had never heard the door click like that 
before. I groped my hand along the wall 
feeling for the switches of the electric light. 
Why, what had happened? There was no 
switch. I went back to the door, which now 
was closed quite tightly. I could find no 
handle, so I went back again to feel for the 
switches of the electric light, but could not 
discover them. How extraordinary and how 
curious the effect of this yellow fog was! It 
made not only the streets but my own house 
feel strange. Never mind, I should find a 
light in the dining-room—probably a fire. 
Certainly there would be one in the kitchen. 
I turned towards the door of the dining- 
room, which was the first on the left after 
the second door of entrance, but I could not 
find any sign of an electric switch. 

Then it dawned upon me that I had mis- 
tiken my block and my flat, and here was I, 
shut up in the dark, in a flat belonging to 
some unknown person. I groped my way 
back to the inner door of the entrance. No, 
I could find no trace of a handle upon it. I 
shook it, I knocked upon it, but with no 
result, excepting that I hurt my knuckles 
even through my thick winter gloves. 

At this point I put my two heavy cakes, 
which I had still been carrying, down upon 
the floor, and set myself to make a tour of 
the apartments. The entrance was evidently 
precisely of the same proportions as my own, 
and it was furnished. I came in turn to an 


umbrella - stand —one of those tall por- 
celain pipes—which held several sticks 
and umbrellas, and to a_ carved hall 


bench, then to a table. I dropped over 
a door-mat, and felt the outlines of one 
or two pictures. Then I touched a 
brush, and something that felt in the dark 
like a fox’s head ; it was certainly the stuffed 
head of some small animal. At last I reached 
the kitchen door, hoping to find a fire there. 
No, all was dark. If only I had had a light 
the situation would not have been so bad ; 
but although I groped about for at least ten 
minutes I could not find a single box of 
matches. At last I came to what was 
evidently the kitchen easy-chair, and in that 
I sat myself down, wondering what on earth 
I should do next. I might try ringing the 
bells; so I started on a tour round the 
kitchen, shinning myself violently several 
times ere I remembered that I should not 
find any bell-pull there. Then I groped my 
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way once more to the door which led to the 
corridor, and felt with my hand along the wall 
for the door of the dining-room. 1 knocked 
down a chair and, I think, a small table. Then 
I ran against the sideboard. Crash! There 
was a sound of falling glass! Oh, dear, I 
had smashed something belonging to some- 
one I did not know, and I had cut myself. 
At last, however, I did find the little knob 
of the electric bell, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing it tinkling away in the kitchen 
which I had just left. Ringing the bell was 
no good. I went back to the door which 
led into the corridor ; but, mind you, when I 
say I went, I mean that I arrived there after 
a progress involving much need of patience 
and the receipt of many hard knocks. 

Then I nerved myself to speak. “Is 
there anybody there?” I said. I have a 
refined and lady-like voice, which my dear 
mother always used to say was one of my 
greatest charms. It sounded so soft and 
inefficient as I sat there in the darkness, and 
I resolved to speak in a much louder and 
more determined tone. 

“Ts anybody there?” My voice echoed 
down the corridor, but no answering voice 
came out of the darkness in reply. 

I then determined to make a complete 
tour of the apartments. I explored the 
drawing-room, the dining-room, the little 
study, the large bedroom, the spare bed- 
room, the kitchen, the bathroom, and the 
servants’ bedroom, all in turn, and, after the 
manner of the blind, I examined with my 
hands each chimney-shelf, in case I might 
come across one precious box of matches ; 
but, although I resolutely carried this idea 
into effect, I did not light upon a single 
one—and at this point I sat down and wept ! 

It was the day before Christmas Eve. 
Perhaps the owner of the flat had gone away 
for the holidays. I could not get out of 
that front door. I had nothing to eat, and 
there was nothing but water todrink. I had 
already touched the tap in the kitchen, so 
that I knew I should not die of thirst ; but 
I might be locked up in that flat for ten 
days or more, and the only sustenance I 
knew of was tap-water and two Buszard 
cakes. So I sat down and wept, wept 
piteously, until I suddenly became aware 
that I was chilled to the very marrow of my 
bones. I wondered what they would do at 
home. What would Doreen think? What 
would Barbara say? Would they go to the 
police? Would they go the round of the 
hospitals? Would the cabman to whom 
I had given double fare come and give 
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evidence that he had driven such a lady as 
Doreen would describe to one of the 
entrances to Rosemary Mansions ? 

I tried to console myself with the assur- 
ance that, after all, Rosemary Mansions was 
a highly respectable building, where tenants 
were not accepted unless they gave the very 
highest of references ; that nobody who came 
and found me there eventually would believe 
that a woman of my position and means had 
come with any felonious intent. In the 
meantime I must make the best of a bad 
situation ; I must resign myself to sitting 
there in the dark and in the cold, and be 
thankful that I had bought those two cakes 
with a view of helping out Christmas. Little 
did I think when I entered Buszard’s busy, 
attractive shop that they would probably 
prove themselves a barrier between me and 
starvation ! 

By this time I was yearning for my tea. 
If only I had been able to find a match; 
if I had been able to find a gas-ring, or 
even some coals, I might have made myself 
a cup of tea—French leave tea!—in this 
house in which I had unwittingly invited 
myself, 
the question, so I at last groped my way back 
to where | had left my Buszard cakes, and 
then I groped my way back to the kitchen 
again, and there I groped about until I found 
a knife, for they always keep such things in 
the kitchen drawer. Having smelt it, to make 
(juite sure that it had not been used for onions 
or soap, I wiped it carefully on the inside of 
my skirt, and then ventured to cut myself a 
large piece of cake. I had not much diffi 
culty in finding a cup, and, after making, sure 
that it was quite clean, I filled it from the 
tap, and there I sat in the dark, eating my 
rich cake and drinking my ice-cold water, 
which seemed to go down my poor inside 
like a frozen waterfall. 

All the same, I felt better when I had 
disposed of my wedge of cake, and I felt very 
grateful to Buszard for occupying the precise 
situation in Oxford Street which had attracted 
my attention. Hours went by—at all events, 
they seemed like hours to me, for I had sat 
myself down to wait patiently till morning 
light should shed some ray of hope upon my 
desperate situation. When morning came I 


would write a note and throw it down in the 
courtyard ; or I would pick up a few inexpen- 
sive articles of crockery, and send them down 
smash! and so attract attention that way. 
I felt that it would be useless to shout into 
this fog : it would be like calling down a coal- 
mine ; and, to tell you the truth, I did not 
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like, in the darkness, to open any of the 
windows. 

At last I began to get desperately sleepy. 
You see, I was not accustomed to sitting in 
utter darkness ; and, as there is nothing so 
fatiguing to the eyes as staring into the night, 
I closed them in order to prevent myself from 
getting a bad attack of neuralgia. It was 
very uncomfortable in that hard, straight-up 
chair, which was evidently one of the Windsor 
persuasion, with a not very soft cushion tied 
on to the seat. ‘Then an idea occurred to 
me. The flat was empty—I mean, that its 
occupants were evidently away ; so I came to 
the conclusion that I might as well go and 
lie down upon one of the beds. I knew 
which was the best bedroom—it was the 
same as my own: and I had good occasion 
to know that there was a big bed in it, for I 
had run against it with such force that I 
bruised myself severely. I, therefore, after 
a last drink of cold water, got up, and, with 
care, found my way to the best bedroom. 

The bed was a large and luxurious on> 
spread with a satin-covered eiderdown. 1 
happened to be wearing a sealskin coat which 
came down to my knees ; it was a coat with 
a storm collar. On my head I had a toque 
of mink fur, garnished with pink roses and 
some violets. I threw back the eiderdown 
quilt and got on to the bed, tucking myselt 
well round with the soft satin cover. It was 
a glorious bed, a delicious bed, a bed that 
must have been made purposely for some 
poor wanderer like myself. ‘The pillows 
were soft, but not too soft-——not pappy, you 
know ; and they were nice pillows, as I 
could tell by the linen slips which covered 
them. ‘There was embroidery at the corners, 
and a small frill with a lace edge all round. 
They were much nicer pillows than my own 
So I drew up my storm-collar yet a little 
higher, snuggled down under the coverlet, 
and in five minutes I was sound asleep. 


Il. 


I po not know how long I had slept. You 
see, | had no means of knowing how the 
time had passed since I was entrapped, I 
might almost say entombed, in the strange 
dwelling of some person unknown to me. 
I seemed to have been asleep for many hours, 
when I suddenly awoke. I came to mysell 
with a start on realizing that I was not in my 
own bed. Just at first I thought I had been 
awakened from my ordinary sleep, and that 
my bed was on fire; but, no, it was an 
electric light just over my head. I was not 
dreaming ; another light was shedding its 
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brilliant rays over the dressing-table, just 
where my own light hung, and an asbestos 
fire was burning cheerily in the grate. I 
had barely time to take all these things in, 
and to locate the circumstances of my incar- 
ceration, when I heard a voice which said, 
“ Good heavens !!!” 

It was a man’s voice, and my first instinct 
was to hold the satin-covered eiderdown still 
more closely round me. 

“Who the dickens are you?” went on the 
voice. 

“ Sir,” said I, in quavering accents. 

“ Madam, what are you doing in my 
bed?” said the voice, indignantly. “I 
don’t understand this. You must go away, 
please.” 

“T could not get out,” I cried, piteously. 
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always do, and found cakes there which I 
knew I had never supplied.” 

“Sir, what is the time ?” I asked. 

“It is about three o’clock in the morning 
—rather more,” he replied; “at least it was 
three when I left the offices of the Daz/y 
Trumpeter.” 

“Ts there a fog ?” I demanded. 

“Oh, nothing to speak of now. 
say you lived in these flats ?” 

“TI do; indeed I do! I live on the 
second floor of Block A. When I came 
home the fog was so bad that I could not 


Did you 


see the letter. Oh, three o'clock in the 
morning! What shall I do? What can I 
do?” 


“Well, the best thing you can do is to go 
home,” he said, sensibly. “ You must really 
forgive me, madam, for speak- 











**yvoU MUST GO AWAY, PLEASE.” 





““No poor woman on earth could be 
less anxious to inflict herself upon you 
than I am, but I’m afraid I mistook your 
flat for my own.” 

1 daresay I looked very funny, for I still 
had my satin toque with the pink roses and 
violets on my head, and my storm-collar was 
pulled well up above my ears. 

“T live in one of these flats,” I went on. 
“T took a cab home from Buszard’s-——” 

“ Oh, that’s where the Buszard cakes came 
from, is it?” he said. “I went into the 
kitchen to make myself a cup of coffee, as I 





ing as I did, but you must 
recognise that it was rather 
astounding for a hard-worked 
journalist to come home and 
find pink roses and violets 
rolled up in his eiderdown.” 

““T am sure F offer you ten 
thousand apologies for making 
so free with your belongings,” 
I said, apologetically ; “ but it 
was so dark” 

“Why didn’t you turn up 
the lights?” 

““T would have done so, but 
I could not find the switches. 
I could not find any matches, 
and, as Iam not a new woman 
and do not smoke, I hadn’t 
any with me. And I was so 
cold and so miserable, sitting 
in the darkness, wondering if 
my people had given orders to 
drag the river for me.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, there 
are your people to consider,” 
he remarked. “Will you 
excuse my asking you a plain 
question? Are you a married 
lady ?” 

“No, I am not,” I replied. “I live in 
these mansions, as I told you, in number 
‘A’ Block, on the second floor. My name 
is Cheape.” 

“Oh, didn’t Herbert 
Miss Cheape ? ” 

“Yes, yes, she’s my sister,” I said, eagerly ; 
“and Doreen, her eldest child, is staying 
with me now. She must be frightened out 
of her wits.” 

“Well, between you and me, Miss Cheape, 
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I think it would take a good deal to frighten 
Miss Doreen ; but that is neither here nor 
there. You must be got home, and you 
must be got out of this little affair with as 
little noise as possible. Look here; I'll 
leave you for a few minutes to put your hat 
straight, and so on, while I go down and 
reconnoitre. Why didn’t you think of the 
tradesmen’s entrance ?” 

“T did. It was locked; everything’s 
locked !” I said, in a tragic voice. 

“ That’s because the old woman who looks 
after me, and gets my breakfast, takes the 
key to let herself in with ; and the handle is 
off the inner door—that’s why you could not 
get out there. I expect it rolled down when 
you let it slip to. You had better leave your 
cakes behind you. You'll have to tell your 
people that you got lost in the fog, and 
nobody will believe that you hung on to 
those two heavy cakes all the time. Now, 
look here, Miss Cheape. I’m Berkeley of 
the Datly Trumpeter—Raymond Berkeley. 
We've got to tell the same story. You got 
lost in the fog, and I picked you up and con- 
voyed you home safe. Now, is that clear?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you; quite, quite clear. 
I won't be two minutes putting my hair 
straight.” 

* All right,” he said ; and, picking up his 
fur-lined coat, he went out, shutting the door 
noiselessly after him. 

I put my hair straight with trembling 
fingers, and pinned on my smart, flower- 
decked toque. I made myself look as decent 
as I could. My handkerchief I had left on 
the bed ; but what did I do with my gloves ? 
I went to the door and opened it. 

“Mr. Berkeley, I must have my gloves. 
What did I do with them? Can I have left 
them in the kitchen ?” 

“ Yes, I did see a pair of ladies’ gloves in 
there,” he said, with a laugh. “I thought 
my old woman had bloomed out that way. 
Now, keep close behind me when you go 
downstairs. I have been down once. All is 
as quiet as the grave, and, if we can get out 
of this building, and round to your own 
entrance without anyone seeing us, no one 
will know you have been here at all. If we 
should chance to meet anyone, shrink back ; 
get out of sight ; don’t let them see you. We 
must dissemble.” 

There was no more light on the staircase 
than the gleam from the electric lamp 
which burned all night in the central hall. 
We descended the stairs like a couple of 
thieves, he going first, and I following at a 
respectful distance. My heart beat furiously 
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as I reached the lower flight. A few more 
steps and I should be safe. I should be 
out in the protective night, and nobody but 
Raymond Berkeley would be any the wiser 
as to the exact locality in which I had lost 
myself! Fortune favoured me. Not a soul 
came on the scene, and we gained the outer 
door in safety. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said; “why, you are 
trembling like a leaf. Here, take my arm. 
Remember your story, and I'll see you 
through it.” 

I was hideously frightened ; so frightened 
was I that I quite forgot to thank him, but 
clung to his arm like grim death, and he 
piloted me without further loss of time to my 
own entrance. 

‘“Have you got your key ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, I have left it in your flat!” I replied. 

“ Where ?” said he. 

“Oh, how stupid of me; I don’t know. 
I let myself in with it. I don’t know what I 
did with it after that.” 

“It doesn’t matter ; I'll go back for it.” 

Even then that angelic man didn’t call me 
a fool, and I think he really would have been 
perfectly justified if he had. 

“You had better stand here in the shade,” 
he said, “and wait for me. I won’t be two 
minutes.” 

*“ All right,” I returned. 

“ You are sure you will not be frightened ?” 

“No, no, I’m not a bit frightened.” 

As a matter of fact my teeth were chatter- 
ing, but not with that kind of fear, as you 
can very well understand. In less than two 
minutes he returned. 

“Found it the very first thing,” he said, 
triumphantly. “I trod on it just inside the 
front door.” 

The rule of our flats was that each 
occupant had a ring given to him on taking 
possession of his apartment. Upon this ring 
were two keys: the pass-key of the outer 
entrance and the latch-key of the flat. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Berkeley, in an 
undertone, as we stole towards the stairs, 
“how it comes that your key unlocks my 
door. ‘There is something wrong about that. 
I shall make a fuss about it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, don’t; it'll give me away if you 
do!” I cried. 

“So it would. Then I must be mum. 
Remember your story. I picked you up on 
my way home from the Daily Trumpeter.” 

“Ves, yes,” I replied, “I will not forget.” 

I knocked lightly at my own door. There 
was a sound of voices within, and Doreen 
came rushing out. 
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cried, “we've been 
and you are with 


“Qh, auntie,” she 
nearly frantic about you 
Mr. Berkeley. How funny!” 

“T don’t know about it’s being funny,” 
said Mr. Berkeley; “it might have been 
funny if she had not been with me. Owing 
to the terrible fog I found your aunt hope- 
lessly lost. She put herself in my care, and 
I have convoyed her safely here. She is 
very cold and very tired ; so don’t ask her 
any questions, but give her something hot to 
drink and put her to bed.” 

“But you will come in, won't you?” I 
said, faintly. I wanted to have a good cry ; 
a real good cry. 

“ Not to-night, not to-night,” he said, 
cheerily ; “bed is the best place for wan- 
dering ladies and tired-out journalists. I 
will come in to-morrow and see if you are 
any the worse.” 

He did call the next day, and on Christ- 
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“* OH, AUNTIE,’ SHE CRIED, ‘ WE'VE 
BEEN NEARLY FRANTIC ABOUT You.’” 
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mas Day he sent me the loveliest 
posy that I ever saw in my life — 
France roses and double violets, done 
up in a basket lined with pink satin 
edged with a border of mink fur. 

“« Why, auntie,” said Doreen, “ it’s 
just like your toque! It’s the quaintest 
fancy I’ve ever seen !” 

I felt myself blushing, and found 
it very convenient to hide my face in 
the flowers ; but I didn’t tell Doreen 
the meaning of that quaint conceit. 
It was a little secret which I 
kept to myself. 

“T cannot think,” said 
Doreen that afternoon when 
Mr. Berkeley had come in 
again just to see if I was any 
the worse, “you know; I 
cannot think how auntie 
managed to lose herself for 
so long, because there was 
not much fog after about eight 
o'clock.” 

Mr. Berkeley avoided the 
question. “I suppose you 
were dreadfully frightened 
and upset, and thought 
there had been an accident,” 
said he. , 

“Oh, yes, we thought of all sorts of 
things: we thought of an accident first, so 
we took a cab and went to ever so many 
hospitals, Barbara and I. Then the fog 
began to lift, and we wondered if we ought 
to go to the police: only it seemed so funny 
to mix auntie up with the police-station.” 

I put up my hand and laid it on hers. 
“T’m so glad you did not go to the police, 
dear child,” I said, “ because, although I got 
lost, I got home safe after all, thanks to Mr. 
Berkeley ; and I would rather you did not 
tell anyone about it, Doreen, because it 
sounds so odd for a woman of my age to 
own that she got lost in London.” 

“ Poor auntie !” said Doreen. 

“Well, it might have been worse,” said 
Mr. Berkeley. 

And as I am going to be married to 
Raymond Berkeley in about six weeks’ time, 
I quite agree with him. 








The Most Beautiful Women in Painting. 
THE VIEWS OF LEADING PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTERS. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


HEN the “Fair Women” 
Exhibition was held at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, six years 
ago, some objection was taken 
to its title, on the ground that 
it included the pictures of 
many women who were not “fair” in the 
sense that the word 
was intended to 
have. The direc- 
tors replied by 
declaring that they 
knew of no “ fixed 
standard by which 
such pictures can 
be judged.” If 
there is such a 
fixed standard it 
should assuredly 
be found among 
artists themselves, 
more particularly 
those who have de- 
voted themselves 
to limning the 
female form in 
portraits or imagi- 
native pictures. 
My readers must 
judge for them- 
selves, after perus- 
ing the following 
pages, what 
success the quest 
has had. 








Sir Lawrence 
Alma- Tadema, 
R.A., seemed 
quite taken by sur- 
prise by my lead- 
ing question: 
“Which is the 
most beautiful 
woman ever 
painted ?” 

“It reminds 
me,” he said, “of the Graphic ‘ Gallery of the 
Beauties ’ early in the seventies. A number 
of artists were each asked to paint a woman’s 
head as his ideal of beauty. I solved the 
difficulty by painting my wife’s, and when I 
was rallied upon this I naturally replied, 
‘Well, if I hadn’t considered my wife the 
most beautiful of all women I shouldn’t have 
married her,’ 





“* THE MAGIC CRYSTAL "—BY FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
(Selected by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A. J 
Painter. In the possession of Walter Palmer, Esq., M. 

From a Photo. by Henry Dixon & Son. 


“ But, seriously, the trouble in respect to 
your question is that there is a fashion in 
beauty, as in most other things. The beauty 
of one age is not that of another. I suppose 
that few of us to-day would admire Agnes 
Sorel,* although there is ample testimony 
to show that she was considered a most 
beautiful woman 
by her contem- 
poraries. Even 
the beauty of the 
last century, of 
which Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, 
and other English 
painters have left 
so many examples, 
is not altogether 
pleasing to the pre- 
sent generation. I 
suppose that by 
people of to-day 
the women painted 
by Millais are as 
much admired as 
any, although ac- 
cording to my own 
taste they are too 
much of the rosy- 
apple order.” 

Sir Lawrence 
then mentioned a 
lady painted by 
Mr. Frank Dick- 
see, R.A.—“ The 
Magic Crystal” 
was the title of the 
picture — as em- 
bodying more 
successfully than 
anything else that 
he could think of 
for the moment 
his own ideal of 
beauty. “The 
Magic Crystal,” 
which was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1894, was 
painted from a well-known professional model, 
an extremely beautiful girl in the opinion of 
all the artists to whom she sat, but Mr. 
Dicksee has, of course, put some of his own 
imaginative talent into the face. 

I was promised a fuller exposition by letter 
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* Agnes Sorel, ‘“‘La Dame de Beauté,” the mistress of 
Charles VII. of France (1409-1450). 
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of Sir Lawrence’s views on the 
subject ; but a day or two later 
the distinguished artist was 
suddenly called away to the 
Continent, and his kindly inten- 
tion was frustrated. His choice 
must, therefore, be regarded as 
having been made on momen- 
tary impulse, not as the result 
of mature consideration. 


I found Mr. James Sant, 
R.A. (Painter-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen), full of enthusiasm, 
not for some pictorial repre- 
sentation of female beauty, but 
for an almost perfect living 
example which he had _hap- 
pened to see in the flesh a few 
weeks before. He had met the 
young lady, who was on a visit 
to London from her country 
home, at a garden party, and 
had some hopes of inducing her 
to sit to him for an Academy 
picture next year. 

“ But is there no portrait or 
picture extant with which you 
can compare your living ideal, 
Mr. Sant?” 

“Yes, almost as soon as I 
saw her I was reminded of Lady 
Peel and Lawrence’s portrait of 
the statesman’s wife, although I 
haven’t seen this or any reproduction of it 
for many years. There is in this portrait the 
same perfect symmetry of features as in 
the Greek type, together with an exquisite 
refinement in expression. If I remember 
rightly, Lady. Peel was about thirty-five when 
Sir Thomas painted her—probably five or 
six years older than the lady of whom I have 
been speaking to you. She was tall and 
slender, with dark hair and eyes and a slight 
colour lending animation to a countenance 
which was, as I have said, of singular 
sweetness and refinement.” 

Sir Robert Peel married Julia, daughter of 
General Sir John Floyd, in 1820, and the 
lady survived his death in 1850 by some 
years. As the helpmeet of her distinguished 
husband Lady Peel won the respect and 
admiration of his political friends and foes 
alike, and in letters and memoirs tributes 
could easily be found to her grace and charm 
as hostess in Whitehall Gardens and at 
Drayton Manor. She had great energy and 
vivacity, and in one of his letters, in 1838, Sir 
Robert mentions that after a long journey 
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“* LADY PEEL "—BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
(Selected by Mr. James Sant, R.A.) 


from the Continent on the part of himself, 
his wife, and elder daughter, they went to a 
party, when “ Lady Peel and Julia danced with 
a spirit worthy of their Italian fame.” Lady 
Peel had two daughters and five sons, of 
whom the youngest is now Lord Peel, ex- 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Some admirers of Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
pictures of romantic love might suppose 
that he had one very definite ideal in female 
beauty. But in discussing the matter with 
me he was most emphatic in disclaiming the 
superlative as applied to the picture or 
portrait of any woman. But at the same 
time he was able to mention one than which 
—to quote his own words—“ I desire nothing 
better.” 

“To me,” Mr. Stone remarked, “ beauty 
does not consist in regularity of features. In 
point of fact every face has its irregularities. 
It is the practice with some painters, of 
course, to tone down the _ irregularities. 
Millais, on the other hand, was extraordinarily 
successful in presenting the beauty in irregu- 
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larity, and for this reason I have always 
admired many of the women he painted as 
much as any in art. 

“You ask me for an example. It is hard 
to say which is best asanexample. 1 admire 
one face for its pathos, another for its purity, 
a third for its gentleness. On the whole, I 
don’t think I could mention any more 
strikingly beautiful than the woman in ‘ The 


“ THE HUGUENOT "—BY SIR J. E. 
(Selected by Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A.) 


MILLAIS, 


Huguenot ’—for my own part, at any rate, I 
desire nothing better.” 

Mr. Stone was unable to tell me who sat 
for the picture, which was painted long 
before Millais had daughters of his own to 
become his models. According to Millais’s 
biographers, however, the original of the 
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Huguenot woman was a friend of the family, 
‘Miss Ryan by name, who is long since dead, 
whilst the Huguenot man was painted from 
an officer in the Army, who afterwards rose to 
general’s rank. The picture was painted in 
1852, on a dealer’s commission, for the com- 
paratively small price of £200. It is now in 
the possession of a Preston lady, and on her 
decease will become the property of the 
Preston Art Gallery. 


Mr. Walter Crane, who 
has given us so many ex- 
quisite fancies of feminine 
beauty, notably in such pic- 
tures as “The Renascence 
of Venus,” “ Sirens Three,” 
and “The Swan Maidens,” 
expressed his views, not 
viva voce, but in the form 
of the following letter : 

“You want a new Judg- 
ment of Paris, it seems! I 
can only say that there will 
have to be many Aphro- 
dites, or the apple must be 


divided. I think the 
following would be my 
selections :— 

Botticelli’s ‘* Madonna,’ Na- 


tional Gallery; Botticelli’s 
** Spring,” Academia, Florence ; 
Botticelli’s ‘* The Graces,” Aca- 
demia, Florence; Titian’s ‘* Mis- 
tress,””’ Louvre; L. Da Vinci’s 
** Gioconda,” Louvre; Titian’s 
** Sacred Love” (‘‘Sacred and 
Profane Love”), Borghese Palace, 
Rome; Paris Bordoni’s ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Lady,” National Gallery ; 
Romney’s ‘* Lady Hamilton”; 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” 

“When we come to con- 
temporaries I am too em- 
barrassed !” 

Of the nine women in 
portraiture or imaginative 
painting thus mentioned by 
Mr. Crane, two (Botticelli’s 
“ Spring ” and Leonardo Da 
Vinci’s “ Gioconda”) have 
been chosen, it will be seen, 
by other distinguished artists 
consulted for the purpose of this article. 


A. 


By post also Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., sent 
me what was by far the most uncompromis- 
ing reply of any. Writing from “ Riverside,” 
Wallingford, Mr. Leslie thus laconically gives 
judgment: “The Madonna di San Sisto at 
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Dresden is the most 
beautiful female 
figure ever painted.” 
This masterpiece of 
Raphael’s, it will be 
remembered, was se- 
lected by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., in the 
article on the Great- 
est Paintings which 
appeared in the Au- 
gust Number of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE. 


I saw Mr. Val 
Prinsep, R.A., at his 
house adjoining that 
of the late Lord 
Leighton in Holland 
Park Road, but he 
was merely a bird of 
passage from the 
country to the Conti- 


nent, and the conversation we had on the 
subject was rather hurried. 


“T have seldom 
given a thought 
to their relative 
beauty,” said Mr. 
Prinsep, ‘ when 
looking at pic- 
tures of women. 
To me womanly 
charm is of so 
much more im- 
portance than 
mere beauty. I 
suppose Mary 
Queen of Scots 
was never beauti- 
ful in the usually 
accepted sense of 
the word, and yet 
the charm and 
grace she brought 
from the French 
Court gave her 
an extraordinary 
fascination. Itis 
in suggesting 
such charm and 
grace that a 
painter’s skill can 
do so much.” 

But Mr. Prin- 
sep had seen 
some time before 
the Wallace col- 
lection at Hert- 








BOTTICELLI’s ** MADONNA.” 
(Selected by Mr. Walter Crane, A.R.W.S.) 





ford House, and a 
reference to some of 
the portraits exhi- 
bited there led him to 
concede that Gains- 
borough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
as Perdita, might 
well be regarded as 
an ideal of feminine 
beauty as artists have 
depicted it. 

Mrs. Mary Robin- 
son was painted not 
only by Gainsborough 
but by all the other 
leading artists of her 
time, including Rey- 
nolds and Romney. 
To some of them she 
probably sat as a pro- 
fessional model, for in 
her youth Mary was 


in very poor circumstances. ‘The daughter 


of Captain Darby, of Bristol, she was married 





“* THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO”—BY RAPHAEL. 
(Selected by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A.) 


at fifteen toa 
ne’er-do-well soli- 
citor, who spent 
most of his time 
in a debtors’ 
prison. Thrown 
upon her own 
resources, Mrs. 
Robinson had 
recourse to the 
stage as well as 
to literature for a 
livelihood, seve- 
ral novels from 
her pen being 
published. Asan 
actress she was 
befriended by 
Garrick, and in 
the character of 
Perdita her 
beauty fascinated 
the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards 
George IV. In 
her later years 
she was crippled 
by disease, and 
she died in 1800 
at the age of 
forty-two. 








Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., 
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“MRS. MARY ROBINSON "—BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


(Selected by Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A.) 


pleaded a most inexact memory which made 
it impossible for him to definitely answer my 
question. But it is sufficiently significant that 
in our conversation at his house in Greville 
Place, St. John’s Wood, his thoughts should 
first turn to the women in Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s pictures, and, in particular, to the 
woman occupying the central position in the 
celebrated “ Laus Veneris.” ‘The Golden 
Stairs” was mentioned, and on this 
canvas, it will be remembered, there are 
many beautiful women, but Mr. Dicksee did 
not single out any particular one as meriting 
the superlative. 

“There is great resemblance,” said the 
distinguished painter of “ Harmony” and 


also 
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many other works which 
themselves admirably 
exemplify female love- 
liness, “ between Burne- 
Jones’s women and those 
of the early Venetian 
artists. Millais’s figures, 
on the other hand, had 
more flesh and blood about 
them, There is more 
vitality, perhaps, if less 
fascination, about the 
women in his pictures— 
but, then, Millais painted 
very largely the type which 
he had in his own family. 
The original of this girl in 
‘Laus Veneris’ was, I 
believe, May Morris, the 
daughter of William Morris, 
when she was about eigh- 
teen, although I don’t 
suppose that Burne-Jones 
ever regarded it as a por- 
trait.” 

“Laus Veneris was 
exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1878, about 
seven years after the artist 
had conceived the picture. 
Only once did Burne- 
Jones, by the way, exhibit 
a work at the Royal 
Academy, and he resigned 
the title of Associate, 
which had been tardily 
conferred upon him, some 
years before his death in 
1898. “The Golden 
Stairs” was produced 
during the same period as 
“Laus Veneris.” Both 
pictures, like most of 
Burne-Jones’s works, unfortufately, are in 
private collections. 


” 


“Tt is not an easy question for me 
to answer,” said Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
whom I found in his house at Cadogan 


Gardens—renowned among connoisseurs for 
its Japanese decoration—just after Lord 
Wolseley had given him a sitting. “I have 
not a good memory for pictures—that is to 
say, not a good vivid memory. The most 
beautiful woman I have seen in painting 

umph! Now, if you were to ask me for the 
most impressive scene I had witnessed I 
should reply, without hesitation : the cigarette 
factory at Seville, where you see hundreds 
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“THE GOLDEN STAIRS "—BY SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


(Selected by Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. Reproduced by per- 


mission of F. Hollyer, 9, Pembroke Square.) 


of girls at work in one room, nearly all 
of them with striking features, and two or 
three in every group of great beauty. Nor 
should I have much difficulty if my choice 
were irrespective of sex—Giorgione’s ‘Shep- 
herd Boy’ has always seemed to me the 
finest picture of physical beauty.” 

So the conversation proceeded, travelling 
far from the purpose of my call, until I 
happened to mention Botticelli’s picture, 
“Spring,” in the Florence Academy. 
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“Well,” Mr. Menpes exclaimed, “I don’t 
think it will be possible for me to recall any 
woman in art more beautiful than the central 
figure of this great picture. The woman’s 
figure has often been reproduced separately, 
you know, because of its extraordinary love- 
liness. As far as I am aware, nothing is 
known as to the woman who sat for the 
picture, but as Botticelli presents her she 
is so admirable, in my opinion, because she 
so perfectly embodies the idea of purity. 

“Of course a painter’s standpoint in this 
question is likely to be quite different from 
anybody else’s. He always looks for the 
technique in a picture, and even in estimating 
the beauty of a woman’s face and figure it 
will unconsciously influence him—he looks 
at the colour and form as well as at the 
woman herself. But in this figure of Botti- 
celli’s there is no obvious technique ; the 
picture is simple and quite independent of 
any painter’s tricks. 

“ Yes, I wonder I didn’t think before of 
Botticelli’s ‘Spring.’ I once paid a visit of 
several days to Florence especially to make 
studies of this one figure in the picture. It 
was long after my student days, but I had no 
ulterior motive in doing so—it was simply 
due to my intense admiration for this par- 
ticular piece of painting. I believe I gave 
away my sketches to friends on my return. 
Fortunately, Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ is one of 
the best-preserved of the old Italian pictures. 
It was painted in ¢emfera, and looks as well 
probably to-day as it ever did.” 


The Hon. John Collier, one of our most 





FLORA IN “SPRING ”—BY BOTTICELLI, 


(Selected by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, R.I.) 
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celebrated portrait-painter outside the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, was actually engaged 
in the preparation of a lecture on “ Physical 
Beauty in Art,” for the London Institution, 
when I sought his opinion on this subject. 
We had rather a long conversation in the 
studio of his house in Eton Avenue, Hamp- 





“SAINT BARBARA "—BY PALMA. 


QSelected by the Hon. John Collier.) 


stead, surrounded by partly-painted portraits, 
among the number being one of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, as tanned by the South African sun, 
for which Mr. Collier had recently been 
visiting Rottingdean. 

“T have always had a_ predilection,” 
began Mr. Collier, who is, by the way, 
a younger brother of Lord 
Monkswell, the London County 
Councillor, “for the Greek type of 
beauty. In my eyes there is no- 
thing more admirable than the 
Venus of Milo, and if a similar 
masterpiece in Greek painting had 
been preserved I have no doubt we 
should be equally enthusiastic. Un- 
fortunately we have no specimens of 
Greek pictorial art except such as 
can be seen in the excavations at 
Pompeii ; and for the Greek type of 
female beauty we must go to the 
work of the early Venetians, to Titian 
and his contemporaries.” 

Mr. Collier, from the fulness of 
his knowledge, then spoke of various 
beautiful figures as painted by Titian, 
Leonardo, Giorgione, and Palma 
Vecchio, considering the claims of 
each to pre-eminence. His judg- 
ment was finally given for the last- 
named artist’s “Saint Barbara,” one 
of six pictures painted for the decora- 
tion of the Church of St. Maria 
Formosa, in Venice, early in the 
sixteenth century. The model for 
this figure was, it is supposed, Palma’s 
own daughter, Violante. This young 
lady, whose beauty was famous in 
Venice, is also believed to have sat 
for several of Titian’s pictures. 

“TI don’t say,” explained Mr. 
Collier, “ that this picture altogether 
realizes one’s highest ideal of the 
Greek woman. The Venetians, pro- 
bably from the luxury of their lives 
and the want of exercise, were some- 
what heavier and more fleshy than 
the Greeks. But the Venetian 
women, in form and feature, more 
closely resembled the Greek women 
than any other of their time. The 
woman in this picture is robust and 
healthful, one who would make a 
good wife and mother; womanly, 
bt it not too feminine, as is the case 
with pictures of the modern French 
school. 

“Tt is curious that north of Italy 
at this time painters seemed 
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to have no sense of feminine beauty. Fora 
long time, indeed, this could be said of art 
in the northern nations. Rembrandt and 
Holbein, for instance—where are the beautiful 
women in their pictures? In fact, it was not 
until the modern English school of Gains- 
borough, Romney, 
and Reynolds that 
we had pictures of 
women whose beauty 
—though of quite a 
different type—could 
be compared with 
that idealized by the 
Italian painters. Next 
to the finest embodi- 
ments of the Greek 
type, I think, must 
be placed such a 
picture as Gains- 
borough’s Mrs. Sheri- 
dan.” 

I referred to the 
allegation of cold- 
ness in the beauty of 
Greek women. 

“People who 
speak of the cold- 
ness and lifelessness 
of Greek feminine 
beauty usually think 
only of the Venus of 
Milo and _ other 
sculpture, and do 
not always know that 
there is good ground 
for believing that it 
was the habit of the 
Greeks to paint their 
sculpture. They had 
method, not 
known to us, of 
giving expression and 
animation to a por- 
trait statue by impart- 
ing to it the colours 
of life.” 


some 


In his own work 
Mr. Collier, whose 
professional career 


extends over twenty- 
five years, has re- 
cently given us most 
interesting examples of feminine beauty in 
such pictures as “The Garden of Aminta,” 
and such portraits as “ Miss Alma-Tadema.” 


The views of Mr. Byam Shaw, who is, I 
think, among the most interesting of our rising 
Vol. xx.—93 





** PRINCESS CHRISTINA "—BY HOLBEIN. 
(Selected by Mr. Byam Shaw.) 
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artists, are in direct opposition to those of Mr. 
Collier. In “ Love the Conqueror,” which 
attracted so much attention at the Royal 
Academy in 1899, Mr. Byam Shaw has given 
us a study of many types of fascinating 
women, and had probably less hesitation, 
therefore, in answer- 
ing my question. 

“T loathe’ the 
Greek type,” he de- 
clared, in his Ken- 
sington studio, as he 
told the model to 
rest and offered me 
a cigarette. “In 
looking at the Venus 
of Milo” (and a copy 
of the famous statue 
stood before us), “I 
always feel as though 
I should like to cut 
off the lady’s head. 
The figure is beauti- 
ful, but nothing at- 
tracts me in the face 
—it looks best, I 
think, sideways, re- 
garded from a _ par- 
ticular angle—so.” 

The clue to Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s taste in 
feminine beauty was 
to be easily found 
on reference to the 
rather dingy walls of 
a studio which, being 
half a mile from the 
artist’s house in 
Addison Road, is in- 
tended entirely for 
work. There were 
reproductions of Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and Holbein. 

“IT was at one 
time very fond of 
Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones’s women, but 
they don’t please me 
so much as they did. 
But I have always 
had a great feeling for 
most of the women 
in Millais’s pictures, and this remains as strong 
as ever—I am particularly fond of this, the 
tallest of the four girls in the picture, ‘ Autumn 
Leaves’; and also of one of the figures—the 
girl lying at her full length on the ground— 
in that fine work, ‘ Apple Blossoms.’ 
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“ But if I have an ideal it is here,” and 
Mr. Byam Shaw called my attention to a small 
photograph of Holbein’s portrait of Christina 
Duchess of Milan, now hanging in the 
National Gallery on loan from its owner, the 
Duke of Norfolk. “I don’t suppose the face 
will seem very beautiful to most people. One’s 
standpoint is so different, I suppose. The 
conventional types of beauty have no attrac- 
tion for me. I meet what are called pretty 
girls—I know that they ave pretty—but they 
do not interest me. That is why I have 
never much 
cared for the 
Gainsboroughs 
and the Rom- 
neys. Their 
women owe so 
much to clothes 
and _hair - dress- 
ing. One often 
sees a flower-girl 
in the street who 
would look as 
handsome as any 
of them if only 
she was got up 
in the same way. 
This Holbein, on 
the other hand, 
owes nothing to 
fine feathers 
the dress adds 
nothing to the 
picture ; it has 
only a_ Puritan 
simplicity sug- 
gestive of no- 
thing but purity.” 

Mr. Byam 
Shaw turned to 
resume his work 
and awaken his 
model, who had 
fallen asleep as 
we talked. “He 
was Lord Leigh- 
ton’s model,” remarks the painter, “for the 
famous picture of ‘An Athlete Struggling 
with a Python,’ and still retains his splendid 
muscles, although he is constantly sitting for 
hours together and never gets any exercise.” 

Holbein’s portrait of Christina Princess of 
Denmark and Duchess of Milan was painted 
to the commission of Henry VIII., who is 
supposed to have had the intention of 
making the Duke of Milan’s young widow 
his fourth wife. The Princess gave the 
+ painter sittings in Brussels in the summer of 





“LA GIOCON DA "—BY LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
(Selected by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.) 


1538. She is described as being at that time 
‘tall, handsome, and no more than sixteen.” 
Although it was thought to be to Henry’s 
political advantage—Christina being niece 
of the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, and the 
most powerful monarch of his time—the 
match somehow or other miscarried, and 
the young lady espoused instead the Duke 
of Lorraine. ‘The Princess died in 1590, at 
the age of sixty-eight. 


The standpoint of Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., did not 
greatly differ 
from that of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, as 
was, perhaps, to 
be expected from 
the examples of 
intellectual 
beauty, as it may 
be termed, in his 
works “The An- 
nunciation ” and 
“The Cloister or 
the World.” 

“ | think a face 
with expression,” 
replied Mr. 
Hacker, who has 
his home in 
South Hamp- 
stead and has his 
studio close to 
Cavendish 
Square, “is al- 
ways the most 
charming, and 
should say, as a 
general rule, that 
the most expres- 
sive face is the 
most beautiful. 
An irregular ex- 
pressive face is 
always more 
fascinating than 
the accepted standard of classical beauty. 

“T should name some of the heads of 
Leonardo as among the most beautiful I have 
seen in painting, notably ‘La Gioconda.’” 
In endorsement of the choice of Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, I may add, the only other 
picture mentioned by Mr. Hacker was Botti 
celli’s “Spring,” in which the Flora appeals 
to him as an ideal of womanly beauty. 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s “ La Gioconda” is 
one of the glories of the great Louvre Art 
Gallery in Paris. It is the portrait of a 
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because of the variety of types of 
women, each one of which is beauti- 
ful of its kind ; in addition, an artist 
is very apt to be influenced by the 
quality of the painting and colour 
used in the picture. Still, I cannot 
but remember that to me the most 
beautiful representation of youthful 
womanhood, loveliness of face, and 
purity of expression was combined 
in the portrait of Miss Linley (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) in the group of 
herself and her brother by Gains- 
borough.” 

This picture, which was exhibited 
a few years ago in a winter exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, was the first 
of several in which the greatest 
artists did homage to Miss Linley’s 
beauty. It was painted in Bath a 
short time before the young lady, 
at the age of seventeen, eloped with 
Sheridan, then an ambitious young 
dramatist, afterwards a leading orator 
in the House of Commons. Miss 
Linley was the daughter of a pro- 
fessional musician, and had probably 





“MISS LINLEY” (AFTERWARDS MRS, SHERIDAN)}—RY GAINSBOROUGH. 
(Selected by Sir J. D. Linton, R.1.) 


Milan lady, the wife of Zanobi del 
Giocondo (or La Gioconda), whose 
intellectual charm so fascinated the 
great artist that he exerted himself 
to the utmost in order that it might 
be reproduced on canvas. At the 
sittings, which are said to have ex- 
tended over four years, Leonardo 
had a gifted musician to play in 
order that the lady, who was very 
susceptible to such influence, might 
maintain a rapt expression on her 
face. The portrait of another Milan 
beauty painted by Leonardo about 
the same time—between 1500 and 
1505—has been lost to the world, 
but “La Gioconda” was purchased 
by Francis I., the French King, for 
four thousand golden florins, a few 
years later, and preserved for the 
admiration of future ages, although 
it has lost the rich colouring which 
it is known to have originally 
possessed. 


Sir James Linton, the ex-President 
of the Royal Institute, was able to 
give his voice for an Englishwoman 
painted by an English artist. 

“You have put to me,” said Sir 





] ‘“ . ° “LADY WITH A MUFF "—BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
James, “‘a most difficult question, (Selected by Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A.) 
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“BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


“ LADY EARDLEY” 
(Selected by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.) 


become known to both Gainsborough and 
Sheridan by singing at her father’s concerts 
in Bath. Apari from the portraits by Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Hoppner, and others, Mrs. 
Sheridan’s contemporaries have left on record 
many testimonies to her superb beauty. Ac- 
cording to Madame D’Arblay, it “surpassed 
any that she had ever seen,” and another 
well-known writer described her as_ being 
“half-way between a woman and an angel.” 


“Tam most catholic in my taste,” said Mr. 
G. H. Boughton, R.A., to me, “as regards 
the beauty of women. I can admire the 
best of all types, blonde or brunette, tall and 
petite—you might almost as well ask me 
which colour I consider most beautiful when 
all colours can be most beautiful.” 

Mr. Boughton, however, admitted that there 
were several women, to whom painters have 
given enduring fame, who in his eyes were 
an embodiment of the greatest beauty of their 
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several types. They were to be seen, 
in fact, on the walls of Mr. Boughton’s 
own house on Campden Hill. 

Mr. Boughton first showed mea 
crayon drawing—an undoubted origi- 
nal study—of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
“La Gioconda,” but on learning that 
this portrait had already been chosen 
by Mr. Hacker, bethought him- 
self of an alternative as a kind of 
“second best.” On the staircase 
hung engravings of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s “ Lady with a Muff” and 
Gerard’s portrait of Madame Roland, 
one of the heroines of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Boughton’s choice 
for some time wavered between them, 
but was finally, if somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, made in favour of the 
English painter’s subject. 


Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
was cordiality itself, but he declared 
that his memory was not good enough 
to stand the test of such a question. 

“It would be necessary,” said the 
painter of “The Judgment of Paris,” 
“The Birth of Love,” etc., “for me 
to go round the galleries and exhi 
bitions with that one point in view to 
be able to state satisfactorily what 
was the most beautiful woman one 
had ever seen in a picture. I re- 
member falling in love with the 
portrait of a young lady by Vandyke, 
in the gallery at Milan, the Brera, 
but I can’t remember the name now. 

* Another head of a woman (with a child, 
I believe), by Gainsborough, exhibited, I 
think, at the Grafton Fair Women Exhibi- 
tion, greatly took my fancy, but again I 
forget the name—so you see I make a very 
bad witness. Fortunately for your purpose, 
my brother artists generally have much better 
memories than I have.” 

For ten minutes or more Mr. 
gallantly battled with his faulty recollection, 
and eventually established the identity of 
the second lady he had mentioned as 
Lady Eardley, the portrait by Gainsborough 
now in the possession of Lord Wantage 
at Lockinge House, Berkshire. Mr. Solomon, 
whose memory for faces is so clearly superior 
to that which he possesses for names, now 
devotes himself largely to portraiture, most 
of his sitters being of the fair sex, and in this 
sphere of art has won a reputation equal to 
that which is associated with the imaginative 
work of his earlier years as a painter. 


Solomon 








Hidden 


in 


China. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


I. 
P and down, up and down: 
what was the sound? Up and 
down—yes, footsteps in the 
room above, somebody pacing 
to and fro in the weary watches 
of the night. Enid rubbed 
her eyes; she thought at first she had been 
dreaming. Who was sleeping overhead ? 
Why, Billy, of course. 
She stifled a big yawn and tumbled out 
of bed. It seemed quite natural that she 
should run to him, 














must be Aunt Hannah going upstairs to 
bed. Then I remembered she had been 
in to kiss me, and so I just crept out, you 
see. Billy, dear, has anyone been scolding 
you, or is it a great big bother about money 
again?” 

Billy nodded. Somehow this quiet sympa- 
thizer soothed his nerves and did him good. 
It was what he wanted. He could speak 
out his trouble to Enid, and she would be 
sorry, though she could scarcely understand. 
He let her crawl on his knee and snuggle 





the big cousin, who 
loved her as a little 
sister, alternately 
teasing aad petting. 

Billy was not 
restless for nothing. 
Billy must be in 
pain or trouble, 
and, with her 
woman’s _ instinct, 
the child (only half 
understanding her 
impetuous desire to 
soothe suffering) an- 
swered the promipt- 
ings of her heart. 

Her bare feet 
pattered noiselessly 
along the corridor. 
Ghosts materialized 
in every shadow, or 
fears of ghosts, 
which filled the 
darkness with 
terror. 

Oh! how heavily 
the stillness hung 
upon the air! No 
sound broke the 





mysterious silence 
save her quick “ee 
breathing. 


At last she reached the door and pushed 
it softly open—standing in a streak of moon- 
light, a quaint, white figure, gazing at Biliy 
with large, questioning blue eyes—a shower 
of fair curls framing the small face, scarcely 
less grave than his own. 

For a moment she made no remark—she 
just stared wistfully at him, and he stared 
back at her, dimly conscious she guessed 
something of his trouble. 

“T heard you walking,” she said; “I 
listened ever so hard, for I thought at first it 








I HEARD YOU WALKING,’ SHE SAID." 


into his arms, as he sat in his shirt-sleeves 
by the window, with her fluffy head pillowed 
on his shoulder. 

She murmured “money” in a worried 
whisper, with her wide eyes raised to his 
and her forehead puckered. The word set 
him thinking again. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said, speaking his 
thoughts aloud. “If I can’t lay my hands on a 
thousand pounds, I’m done! I suppose you 
hardly know what that sum means, eh, little 
woman? There! don’t look so sad—what 
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does it matter to you? I deserve all I get! 
I’ve been reckless, I didn’t care; but to- 
night when I told my mother—when I saw 
her face——” 

He shuddered and turned away his head. 
Enid felt the fingers on her shoulder tighten 
involuntarily—she touched his cheek with 
her lips, but he was barely conscious of the 
kiss. 

“Ts it true,” she asked him, “that, when I 
am grown up, I shall be very rich? Nurse 
often tells me about it, but Aunt Hannah 
won’t let me talk of money, she seems to 
think it’s wrong. Nurse says this big house 
and everything in it belongs to me, and the 
land too, for miles and miles. Surely I’ve 
got a thousand pounds. Please take it, 
Billy, dear; I don’t want it a bit, I really— 
really don’t.” 

He smiled at the generous offer. 

“ You're a kind little soul,” he said, “ but 
your money is no good to me. To begin 
with, you can’t touch it ti!l you come of age. 
No—I must think of some better plan—I 
must try and borrow it, though Heaven knows 
from whom.” 

Again he knitted his brow, and the hard, 
strained look came in his eyes. 

“Was Aunt Hannah very unhappy?” 
queried Enid. “She seemed so pleased 
when you wrote you were coming to-night ; 
she gets tired of being here alone with me ; 
she is always talking of you and wanting 
you to come; she liked the friend you 
brought; she 
liked him so much 
for being a lord. 
I suppose lords 
are different to 
other people 
much nicer, I 
mean.” 

“Ah! Gaisford 
is a good chap; I 
meant to ask him 
for the money, but 
somehow I could 
not, the words 
stuck in my throat. 
Poor mother! how 
willingly she would 
give me her last 
farthing—but I’ve 
drained her dry. 
The game’s up, 
and I must face 
the worst. You'll 
think of me some- 
times, Mite, if I 
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go away to a foreign country, and you'll be 
loving and good to the mater; remember, 
she will want all your love ; she has been too 
lenient to me, she spoilt me when I was 
young. If father had lived it might have 
been different.” 

His voice broke, he put the child down 
almost roughly, and pushed her from him. 

“‘ Run back to bed ; I’ve said more than I 
ought—but I don’t believe you'll repeat— 
you are such a staunch little body. What's 
that I see—a tear? No, Mite, you must not 
cry, I am not worth your tears ; besides, you 
know tears are such silly things, they don’t 
do anybody any good.” 

He patted her on the head. She walked 
slowly away, her little brain busy, her heart 
swelling with a great desire. 

A thousand pounds! What had she heard 
only yesterday to make the words sound so 
familiar? Somebody had mentioned that 
very sum in her hearing. She tried to link 
the threads of memory together. Instead of 
returning to her room she paused on the 
wide, oak staircase, thinking—thinking ! 

Yes, it was coming back—the scene of 
yesterday. Aunt Hannah had been enter- 
taining a friend to tea, a lady in a black 
bonnet who knelt down before a cabinet in 
which a set of china plates grouped them- 
selves stiffly. The lady had put on her 
spectacles and peered into the cabinet, then 
Aunt Hannah said: “ There is certainly a 
thousand pounds locked up in those plates.” 





“ AUNT HANNAH SAID: ‘ THERE IS CERTAINLY A THOUSAND POUNDS LOCKED UP IN THOSE PLATES.'” 
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The words re-echoed clearly now in Enid’s 
memory, and a sudden determination to find 
the money locked away in that innocent- 
looking ware took possession of her. 

“Everything in the house belongs to me,” 
she told herself, “ and so the cabinet is mine 
to do as I please with.” 

It was an intoxicating idea—to find the 
money, and take it straight to Billy, the 
money which was actually in the drawing- 
room ! 

Her pulses thrilled, the blood danced 
through her veins. The spell of adventure 
was upon her with its magic glow. She held 
her breath in anticipation. 

No longer did she creep nervously along 
the moonlit passage; now she ran daunt- 
lessly down the broad staircase, swift as an 
arrow from a bow. 

She knew where to find matches in the 
hall, and, lighting a candle, made a triumphal 
entry into the big, old-world room, as if 
defying the malignant spirits which doubtless 
lurked in the heavy curtains or behind the 
tapestry screen. It was a room of curiosities, 
for Enid’s mother had been a great collector, 
but the strange ornaments and their value 
were never explained to the 
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inside. Then, standing up, she flung it to 
the ground, with a clatter, against the twisted 
leg of a quaint oak chair. As she bent 
eagerly forward to gather up the pieces a step 
behind her filled Enid with sudden fear. 
She hardly dared turn, conscious though she 


was of a living presence at her side. She let 
the scraps of china fall, stifling a cry. 
“What are you doing?” asked an 


astonished voice. 

Enid looked round, to find a tall figure 
bending over her, in a long, blue dressing- 
gown. 

“Oh, I am so glad it is only you,” she 
gasped, “because you are good, and won't 
tell. I’m rather busy getting a thousand 
pounds.” 

Lord Gaisford’s jaw dropped ; he gazed in 
absolute bewilderment at the delicate figure 
of this small, fair child, with the earnest eyes 
and sensitive mouth. He noticed her feet 
were bare, and she stood unheedingly 
amongst the broken glass, her little pink toes 
peeping from under the long, white night- 
gown, which gave her a ghostly appearance 
in the gloom. 

“IJ thought there were burglars in the 





child. 

Enid went straight to the 
cabinet before which the 
black - bonneted lady had 
knelt, and, placing the candle 
on the floor, counted the 
plates through the glass. 

“Oh! dear,” she sighed, 
“the door won’t open, and 
I shall never be able to find 
the key. I must smash the 
glass, I suppose, and break 
the plates afterwards. It’s a 
lot of work for one night, but 
it must be done. I wonder 
if all the money is in one 


plate alone, or scattered 
about, and whether they 
open by a trick. But I 


expect I had better break 
them—it seems the quickest 
and easiest way of finding 
what is locked inside.” 

She managed to shatter 
the glass by aid of the 
poker, and force her hand 
in between the jagged edges. 
She drew out the nearest 
plate and examined it care- 





fully, shaking it violently, and aa 
listening. Nothing rattled “HE 














yer - 


GAZED IX ABSOLUTE BEWILDERMENT AT THE DELICATE FIGURE.” 
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house,” he stammered, by way of apologizing 
for his intrusion, “so I just ran down to see. 
I heard the glass break, and as I came in you 
dropped this plate. I say,” picking up the 
bits, “‘ what a thousand pities !” 

He was an enthusiast over china, collected 
it himself, and recognised at once the value. 

“Never mind the thousand pities,” said 
Enid, resorting to business, “I want the 
thousand pounds. Perhaps, now you are 
awake and down, you wouldn’t mind helping 
me. It is very important for Billy, you know. 
If he doesn’t get the money, he’s done. Now, 
I have heard there is certainly a thousand 
pounds locked up in these plates, and I am 
just going on breaking them until I find it! 
You might begin the opposite end: we will 
see which gets it first. I feel more comfort- 
able with you here ; it was dreadfully lonely 
before. You must be careful not to cut your 
hand—I broke the glass very badly. See, 
my wrist, it’s bleeding.” 

Lord Gaisford fumbled for a handerchief, 
and, finding one in the deep pocket of his 
dressing-gown, bound it carefully round the 
injured wrist, with almost feminine tender- 
ness. 

It took a good deal to astonish Lord 
Gaisford, and this little scene upon which 
he chanced to alight did surprise him con- 
siderably. He was not usually taken with 
children, but the fairy-like atom with her 
slim body and big eyes fascinated him oddly. 

He might have laughed at her ignorance 
had not the pathos of the mission struck 
him. Her care for Billy, her eager striving 
after the impossible, the sad havoc she was 
working, and the simple request that he 
should help her. 

Very gently, and with a scrupulous regard 
for the childish feelings, he explained to 
Enid her mistake. 


“You see,” he said, tugging at his 
moustache, as he looked down at the 


inquiring face, “it was merely a figure of 
speech. The china could be sold for a 
thousand ; that is its market value! If you 
had broken the plates you would have lost 
the money, instead of finding it as you 
supposed. A very natural mistake—just an 
error of judgment,” he added, hastily, seeing 
a deep crimson flush steal over the delicate 
skin. She was struggling not to cry, but, 
despite her efforts, one big tear would come 
and roll down her cheek slowly, a tear which 
she wiped away with the corner of Lord Gais- 
ford’s handkerchief, made fast round her wrist. 

He began to feel desperate. He wanted 
to say he would give her the money, that 
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some day she could repay him, but, for the 
first time in his life, Lord Gaisford felt 
confused—almost shy. . 

He was conscious of a little cold hand 
slipped into his, and a_ broken voice 
whispered :— 

“Do you think you could sell it for me, 
then? I den’t know how one sells things, 
and I’m afraid I might be stopped. Perhaps 
if you packed it in your portmanteau and 
took it to London, Aunt Hannah might not 
notice it had gone for a day or two. She 
doesn’t sit in this room when she is alone.” 

He smiled at the naive suggestion, pictur- 
ing his valet secreting the plates amongst 
the clothes to be packed for London the 
following morning. 

“T very much doubt,” he said, “if you 
have a right to any of your belongings, my 
dear, till you are grown up—till you come 
of age. At present it is all in the hands of 
your guardians. They might object to the 
china being sold. I would willingly buy it 
myself—for I am supposed to be a judge, 
and to tell you the truth, it is a bargain. 
These things increase in price every year ; 


originally they probably cost half their 
present value.” 
“Oh! What am I to do?” sighed Enid, 


pushing her hair off her forehead, and leaning 
wearily against the tall figure of the man ; “it 
is all very difficult—isn’t it, Lord Gaisford ? 
I hoped you might be able to make it right, 
because you're a lord.” 

“ And why did you think that?” he asked, 
smoothing the tumbled curls. “ What put 
such an idea into your little head ?” 

“Lords are better and cleverer than other 
people,” she replied, confidently. ‘“ When 
I’m grown up I’m going to marry a lord.” 

She informed him so innocently of the fact 
that he almost broke into a laugh—but 
remembering the unconventional hour, and 
the strange incidents of this meeting, he con 
trolled the desire. The thought of Enid’s 
aunt suddenly appearing in night attire, to 
question him, paralyzed the visitor ; or, worse 
still, an army of frightened maidservants, 
equipped with pokers. “Caution must not 
be lightly laid aside,” he told himself, and 
glanced nervously round the silent room. 

“ T’ve got an idea,” he said. “ How would 
it be if I gave youa cheque for the amount 
now, and in return you were to sign a paper 
saying the china is to be mine—when you 
come of age?” 

Enid danced round delightedly, three little 
skips and a jump, with her bare fect on the 
thick carpet. 
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“Then Billy won’t have to go away. Billy 
will be quite happy !” she gasped, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes sparkling, her lips parted 
in ecstatic smiles. 

“ No, Billy can turn over a new leaf and 
reform, if the humour seizes him. And, by 
Jove! he ought, with such a little trump for 
a cousin. When do you want the cheque? 
What! Now, at once? Won’t it do in the 
morning ?” 
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“You see,” he added, “I don’t call your 
cousin by his pet name. He keeps ‘Billy’ 
for home use.” 

Enid perched herself on Lord Gaisford’s 
knee and wrote the five letters in a big, 
childish hand. 

“That isn’t a bad ‘ B,’” she said, proudly. 
“*T sometimes send Billy a letter, so I’ve got 
used to writing his name. Now there is the 

other paper to do, the 





Enid shook her 
head. 

“Poor Billy can’t 
sleep.” 

That was argument 
enough. 

“Come along, then. 
I'll write it up in my 
room, and you can 
take it to him straight 
away. I say, where 
are your shoes? You 
will be getting pins in 
your feet. Shall I 
carry you ?” 

“T forgot about the 
pins, and I didn’t 
think of shaes.” 

He picked her up 
in his strong arms as 
if she were a doll, and 
Enid put her little 
hands round his neck 
confidingly, conscious 
that her troubles were 
over. 

Through the silent 
hall they passed, and 
up the broad oak 
staircase —an odd 
couple to have been 
doing a deal for a 
thousand pounds in 
the dead of the night. 








paper for you to keep 
about the china. What 
must I say ?” 

“Anything you 
like,” he answered, 
smilingly. 

She took a large 
sheet of paper, and, 
after thinking a 


moment, made out 
the following docu- 
ment :— 


“T promice to give 
Lord — (how do you 
spell Gaisford?) — 
Lord Gaisford a thaw- 
sand pounds of plats 
when I am 21.—ENIpD 
DREw.” 

“Thank you,” he 
said, gravely; “I 
shall keep this very 
carefully.” 

“You have been 
so kind,” she mur- 
mured, putting up her 
face to kiss him. 

“ Have I? Well, 
perhaps some day— 
who knows ? — you 
will be kind to me. 
Will you remember 
to-night, I wonder, 
when you are grown 








He opened his door 
softly and put her 
down in a big arm-chair. Then he unlocked 
a case and drew out a long blue book, which 
he laid on the writing-table. 

Enid wriggled out of the chair and ran to 
his side. She watched him write the cheque 
and fold it into an envelope, with eyes so 
bright and eager they looked like twinkling 
stars. 

“Shall I address it ?” he asked. 

“Please. Just write ‘ Billy.’” . 

“Perhaps it had better be in your hand,” 
said Lord Gaisford. ‘Can you write?” 


She nodded. 
Vol. xx.—94 


“ HE PICKED HER UP IN HIS STRONG ARMS.” 


up, and will your 
eyes be as blue as 
they are now and your cheeks as pink? 
There—there—little girl. I must not keep 
you up any longer ; you are tired, no doubt, 
but you will sleep all the better for our 
talk. Run with the letter to Billy, and then 
scamper off to bed as fast as you can, and— 
oh! I say, look out for the pins.” 

She sped away, grasping her precious 
envelope in both hands. 

Billy had just fallen into his first troubled 
sleep. Exhaustion at last crept over him, 
and the weary brain, worn out by thought 
and worry, came gradually under the influ- 
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ence of a Heaven-sent drowsiness. He never 
heard the little messenger come into his 
room till a hand touched his shoulder and 
a voice said :— 

“Wake up, Billy; wake up! 
something for you. It’s. the 
pounds. I went to look for it. 
do wake up.” 

In a moment he sprang half out of bed, 
feeling about wildly in the darkness. An 
envelope was forced into his hands, and with 
a ripple of laughter Enid darted away, and 
swung the door to behind her. 

He rubbed his eyes, wondering if it were a 
dream, as he struck a light, regarding with 
astonishment the envelope with “ Billy” on 
it in Enid’s childish fist. 

“Then it was Mite,” he said. 
be crazy !” 

Nevertheless he opened her envelope. 


II. 


Lorp GAIsFoRD was in London. Not over 
fond of the season, he had only come fora 
short visit to his little house in Park Lane, 
with its church-like door and mullioned 
windows, near the Piccadilly end. 

He was hurriedly answering some long- 
neglected letters, when his servant brought in 
a large wooden box. 

“ What's that, Symons ?” he asked, hardly 
looking up. 

“T think it’s china, my lord.” 

“But I am not expecting any,” turning 
to the case with sudden curiosity. “Why, 
it’s years since I’ve bonght a bit of china; my 
collection has been shamefully neglected.” 

“Perhaps this is a present, my lord,” said 
Symons, solemnly. ‘The lady asked me to 
open the box and see that none of the plates 
were broken. ‘They have come up from the 
country, and she seemed rather afraid x 

“A lady —plates—china,” the words broke 
from Lord Gaisford disjointedly. “Do you 
mean to say she is here ?” 

He hurried to the window and looked out. 
At his door stood a carriage and pair, and in 
it a slight, girlish figure, wonderfully delicate 
and fragile. 

Without another word he left Symons to 
his task of unfastening the box and hurried 
downstairs. A moment later the girl in the 
carriage had turned at the sound of a familiar 
voice. 

“Why, Miss Drew—what a scolding you 
deserve ! ” 

She gave him her hand, with a smile, and 
the blue eyes twinkled. 

‘“* Nonsense,” she said. 


I’ve got 
thousand 


Oh! Billy, 


“She must 


” 


“T did not know 
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you were in town, or, I am impolite enough 
to say, I shouldn’t have come. I wanted 
you to find those historic plates ranged in 
rows upon your return. They make me feel 
horribly old! Fancy! I am_ twenty-one 
to-day !” 

“Is it possible ? 
teen.” 

“Oh! fair people get an advantage.” She 
laughed, showing a row of tiny, pearl-like 
teeth. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want you to 
come in for a few minutes; I can’t argue in 
the road, and it is all humbug about those 
plates. You ought to have known I never 
meant to take them.” 

He put out his hand to help her to alight, 
but she drew back. 

“Aunt Hannah would have a fit. You 
don’t know what a particular chaperon she 
is!” 


You look barely seven- 


“Quite right, too; but it’s different with 
me. I have known you since you were a 
mite of a girl. I carried you in my arms ; in 
fact, I’m a sort of grandfather to you.” 

She looked at the handsome, well-set-up 
man of thirty-eight. 

“All right, grandfather,” she said, “if 
you'll vouch for the propriety,” and sprang to 
the pavement. 

They passed into the house together, still 
talking and laughing. 

“T don’t want to quarrel,” he said, “but I 
am not going to let you leave without those 
wretched plates. _No—no, I won’t call them 
wretched, since they started our friendship, 
which has been kept up in a straggling way 
for quite a span of years.” 

“Yes, it did straggle rather,” said Enid, 
sinking into a comfortable chair, and looking 
like a rose in bud. “Every now and again 
you came to Derry Park, and made some 
ribald jest when I pointed to your china. 
But I never forgot your goodness to me that 
night, and every birthday I used to look at 
the cabinet and say: ‘One year nearer.’ 
Then I went to school abroad, and that 
seemed to separate us. I wrote to you 
sometimes.” 

““Once—only once—I have the letter still. 
It was when you read I had been nearly 
killed out hunting. Your aunt sent you an 
extract from the paper.” 

“Well,” argued Enid, “if I went to school 
abroad and obliterated myself, you started off 
for a yachting tour round the world just as I 
was coming out. Aunt Hannah would not 
have me presented till I was nineteen, so I 
began my social career rather late in the day.” 
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““* ves, IT DID STRAGGLE RATHER,” SAID ENID.” 


“And how have you enjoyed it, may I 
ask? Lots of admirers, I suppose! I saw 
you in a lady’s paper as a ‘type of English 
beauty.’ ” 

“Oh! I have had a good time, of 
course, and dear Billy has looked after me 
splendidly ; just like a brother. It is per- 
fectly true he reformed ever since that time 
you so generously helped him. He steadied 
down and slipped into a good business 
almost directly. We often wondered how 
that was. He got recommended anony- 
mously. It was always my private opinion 
you had a finger in that pie. Do tell me ; 
am I right ?” 

“You are too sharp,” laughed Lord Gais- 
ford ; “but let us return to the china. 
Symons is still unpacking the box, I expect, 
and he will have all his trouble for nothing.” 

“Indeed, he won't,” cried Enid, jump- 
ing up and running to the door, “for I’m 
off!” 


Lord Gaisford 
caught her as she 
passed. 

“Stay,” he said, 
and his whole face 
changed, “I can’t 
let you go like this. 
I want to ask youa 
question: you who 
are so quick at 
guessing things, has 
it ever struck you 
why I remained un- 
married all these 
Co, years ?” ’ 

Ary bd No, I did not 
Wi think about it, I was 
//); ; so used to your being 

tla single. I never pic- 

tured you with a 

wife. I can’t ima- 

gine anyone I should 
consider good 
enough.” 

“Then I suppose 
you never traced the 
secret’s clue to a 
little girl with blue 
eyes and flaxen curls, 
who was hunting a 
thousand pounds on a night long ago? You 
did not realize that I was waiting for the 
tiny creature I carried upstairs, a child who 
instinctively confided in me, and seemed to 
love me—because I chose to help her. She 
was such a small, sweet thing, she kissed me 
of her own accord, and she was so unselfish. 
Her sorrow was all for another, and her joy 
too. Now she has come back to me as she 
promised, with her ‘ thawsand pounds’ worth 
of plats.’ I have the scrap of writing still. 
It would not have been Enid to forget.” 

His arms were round her now, and she 
nestled into them, just as she had done Jong 
years ago, for somehow it seemed her natural 
resting-place. 

He kissed her long and tenderly. So 
soft, young, and fair, he was half afraid of 
crushing the rose-leaf. 

“The plates shall be between us,” she 
whispered, shyly. “I don’t think I'll bother 
to take them away.” 


" 
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for the splendid qualities which she has shown 
as a wife, a mother, and a daughter. The 
home ties which now link her life to a beloved 
and aged father add to the inter- 





wrote on the occasion 

of the death of her 
lamented grandson, the late Duke 
of Clarence. The Queen’s mono 
gram, a single “ V.R.I.” inter- 
twined and embossed in black 
upon a sheet of mourning note- 
paper, known that it 
requires no repetition here. When 
the Queen is not in mourning, 
however, this monogram is em- 
blazoned in red and gold, or 


is so well 








est of the heading which we are 
privileged to reproduce here. 

It will be seen that in most of 
Her Royal Highness’s mono- 
grams the letter “A” is dupli- 
cated, and crosses itself above the 
name “ Alexandra” written in full. 
The Princess was the first to use 
this form of monogram, and she 
has found a host of imitators even 
in her own immediate circle. 








black and gold, or gold only. 
is eminently characteristic of Her 
Majesty’s simple tastes, for its 
simplicity is as charming as it is effective. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
who has been good enough to allow us to repro- 
duce facsimiles of her monograms and crests, 
shows distinctive originality in the designs 


which she has chosen as 


It DESIGN MADE BY THE 
OF WALES FOR PRINCE HAROLD 
OF DENMARK. 


The second illustration is in- 
teresting, for the design of it is 
the Princess’s Christmas gift to 
Prince Harold of Denmark. 

The next reproduction is a facsimile of the 
Princess’s handwriting stamped for every day 
of the week. “ Alix” is Her Royal Highness’s 
pet name, and she uses this design when 


PRINCESS 





headings for her notepaper. 
Simplicity is patent every 
where. The first illustration 
which we reproduce is one 
of exceptional interest, in 
asmuch as it is a facsimile 
of the notepaper used by 
Her Royal Highness at her 
parents’ home in Denmark. 
The Princess of Wales 
holds a warm corner in the 
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heart of every English- 
man and Englishwoman 


FACSIMILE OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S NOTEPAPER STAMPED FOR 
THE WEEK 


EVERY DAY OF 
ORIGINALLY WRITTEN BY THE PRINCESS. 
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HEADING FOR NOTEPAPER USED AT SANDRINGHAM, 


writing to her intimate friends, be it from cards done, by the way, over twenty years 
Sandringham or Marlborough House. This ago. The Prince of Wales’s feathers are, 
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_——+ 4 FEATHERS AND MONOGRAM USED ON THE PRINCE 
THE PRINCE OF WALESS CORONET,. ’ » 
OF WALESS MENU CARD. 


gives a pleasant insight into the private life of course, prominent, and the original design 


of one who stands second only to the Queen in colours is a very beautiful one. 
herself in the affection of the English people. The Princesses Victoria and Maud of 





Marlborough ouse. 
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HEADING FOR NOTEPAPER USED AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


The Prince of Wales is most simple in his Wales show even more simplicity in their 





tastes. He uses mostly a rather small sheet choice than their parents. The Princess 
of deep-tinted blue paper, in the Victoria has designed her own 
left-hand corner of which an " headings, and we find the single 
equally simple monogram con- Christian name written out in 
sisting of the Prince of Wales’s full, slightly embossed on a 
coronet is printed in black. round field, the colour of which 

We also reproduce a somewhat varies from the deepest blue to 
elaborate design taken from one the lightest pink. 











of His Royal Highness’s menu pices vicronia’s Gem pie. Again in the design that follows 

















the 
name 
slightly 


we find 
Christian 
in full 
more elaborate 
and surmounted 
by a coronet in 
appropriate 
colours. This 
notepaper is used 
on formal occa- 
sions. 

Princess Charles 
of Denmark, better known to us as Princess 
Maud, gives preference to designs which 
have much in common with those of her 














PRINCESS VICTORIA'S NAME-DIE 
AND CORONET. 





bay 

















PRINCESS MAUD’'S CORONET DIE. 


sister, and the two examples which we repro- 
duce are models of daintiness and good taste. 

Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, in giving 
permission for the re- 
production of her private 








notepaper heading, was 
good enough to send a 


specimen of the design she 
prefers above all others. It 
consists of a white rose 
heavily embossed represent- 
ing the White Rose of York. Her Royal 
Highness’s monogram, “V.M.,” which of 
course stands for Victoria Mary, is raised 











PRINCESS MAUDS 
GEM DIE. 














tHE DUCHESS OF VORK'S FAVOURITE DESIGN. 


upon the gold seeding in the centre. The 
coronet which surmounts the whole is em- 
bossed in gold and purple, and the original 
jewels are reproduced in their proper colours. 
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Her Royal Highness uses various designs, of 
which we reproduce several; another is a 
very simple one, though it is as pretty as any. 
The initials “ V.M.” are embossed in Roman 
characters on a field the colour of which 
varies with the rainbow, though every shade 
is delicate in tone and very pretty in its 
simplicity. 

The next reproduction is taken from a 
sheet of mourning -notepaper, and shows 
how popular the Princess of Wales’s design, 
wherein the first initial crosses itself at an 
angle, has become. The design is carried 
out partly in black and partly in silver, the 
word “Victoria” in full being plainly dis- 
cernible on a slightly-tinted field. 

The next is also a design used by Her 
Royal Highness, and consists of a “ V.M.” 
used as a “cipher monogram” surmounted 
by a coronet in colours. 

Messrs. James McMichael and Son, of 
42, South Audley Street, W., own the dis- 





























THE DUCHESS OF VORK’S MOURNING NOTEPAPER. 


tinction of being purveyors to Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and most 
Royal families of Europe and the East. 
Mr. McMichael’s collection of notepaper, 
crests, and seals is, 
by the way, probably 
the most remarkable 
in the world. The 
firm have designed 
and manufactured 
notepaper for Royal- 
ties and aristocracies 
of all countries, and 
an hour spent in their 
premises is a delight 
to even the most 
casual lover of the beautiful and the artistic. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the beau- 
tiful colouring of most of the notepaper 














THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S 
GEM DIE. 
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headings which are reproduced here is lost 
in the process of reproduction in black and 
white, and it is almost impossible to convey 
an idea of the daintiness of some of the 
designs which we are enabled to show. 

As many as twenty to thirty designs are 
made for the approval of an important custo- 
mer. Every one of these is a work of art in 
itself; it is drawn and coloured by hand, so 
as to give an accurate idea of what the final 
result is to be when it is eventually used as a 
notepaper heading. 

The chief designer at Messrs. McMichael’s 
tells me that 
his clients 
are for the 
most part 
extremely 
particular, 
and his in- 
genuity is 
sometimes 
taxed to an 
almost over- 
whelming 
degree, 
though, curiously enough, Royalties, as a rule, 
are more easily pleased than other people. 

Gold, which plays an important part in the 
final printing of the many notepaper head- 
ings here reproduced, is an expensive item, 
inasmuch as the best quality which is used 
costs as much as £8 8s. an ounce, at 
trade price. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife’s favourite 
design is what heralds are pleased to call a 
reversed L, encircled by Her Royal High- 
ness’s coronet. This design is bold and some- 
times inclosed in a circle, the field of which 
is slightly tinted, though the Duchess usually 





DESIGNED AND USED BY THE DUCHESS 
OF FIFE. 
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favours the simple mono- 
gram in black upon a light 
blue paper. 

In the design taken 
from H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice’s notepaper we 
again find the original 
design invented by the 
Princess of Wales. The 
“B” crosses itself on a 
delicate tracing of “ Beat- 
rice” in full, embossed in 

— silver upon a dark field. 
PRINCESS CHRIST- ore . P . 
sans onoaRAl. The Princess’s coronet in 

silver and black surmounts 
the whole. This is the notepaper which 
Her Royal Highness ordered immediately 
after the death of her 
lamented husband, 
Prince Henry. 

The Princess Christian 
favours an elaborate but 
tasteful monogram in 
colours and gold, sur- 
mounted by a coronet. 

Nothing could exceed 
the beauty and dainti- 
ness of Princess Henry 




















= ° " PRINCFSS HENRY OF 
of Pless’s heading to her  press’s “patsy” pie. 


notepaper. “ Daisy,” her 
pet name, is delicately traced in gold upon 
a light green field ; tiny daisies in full bloom 


surround the 
S| outer circle in 
graceful design, 
and the whole 
is surmounted 
by a coronet in 
os scarlet and 
gold. The fout 
ensemble is 
printed on what 
is called “* May- 
fair note,” the 
texture of 
which is beyond praise. Taken altogether, 
the Princess Henry of Pless’s notepaper head- 
ing is one of the 
daintiest that Mr. 
McMichael has yet 

















THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GREECE'S 
FAVOURITE NAME-DIE, 


produced. 
Most interesting 
are the designs 


which follow. They 
are taken from the 
notepaper of 
H.R.H. the Crown 
Princess of Greece. 








: THE GREEK VERSION OF THE 
In the first instance Py 
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we find Her Royal High- 
ness’s name written in 
bold characters, heavily 
embossed in gold, sur- 
mounted by a crown in 
suitable colours; in the 
next illustration we find a 
simpler crown and the [is : ; 
Christian name in Greek Sciex te . a 
Pwr ae ae ae 
characters. In both cases ‘paince HENRY OF 
the design is most simple, PRUSSIA'S LATEST 
. DESIGN. 
yet effective. 
Prince Henry of Prussia’s favourite design 
is of the simplest. It consists of the letter 
H, surmounted by the 
Prince’s coronet. 
| The Duke d’Aosta’s arms, 
| 
: 
oe | 
THE DUKE 
D'AOSTAS ARMS. 











as reproduced on notepaper, 
are as effective as they are 
beautiful. The blending of 
gorgeous hues with a profusion 
of gold and ermine white, deli- 
cately yet at times boldly 
drawn, forms a fout ensemble 
of artistic finish and ingenuity. 
The Duchess’s arms, being 
really the Royal Arms of 








France, since Her Royal Highness was née 
Princess Héléne d’Orléans, are seen on what 


heralds call the 
sinister or left 
side of the 
shield, which 
from the read- 
ers point will 
be seen on the 
right of our 
facsimile. 

The Duke 
uses asarule the 
design shown in 
the next illus- 
tration; and 
this, beautifully 
coloured and no larger than the reproduction 
shown here, is printed, embossed, and em- 














THE DUKE AND DUCHESS D’AOSTA'S 
AKMS COMBINED. 





sheet of beautifully fin- 
ished blue-laid Mayfair 
paper. Both the Duke 
and Duchess’s arms 
are surrounded and 
united, as it were, by 
a garland _represent- 
ing the Order of the 
Cordeliera, founded 
by Anne of Brittany 


blazoned upon a large 











for noble ladies. Both 
THE puc 
the Duke and Duchess w gel COME, 


HESS DAOSTAS ARMS 


d’Aosta use their own private paper, irrespec- 
tive of that to which we have just referred. 

The Duchess d’Aosta’s favourite design 
consists of a lozenge impaled on the dexter 
or right side by the arms of the Count, and 
on the left or sinister side by the Royal 
Arms of France, to which we have already 
referred. The whole is surrounded by the 
Order of the Cordeliera. 

Particular interest attaches to the next 
illustration, which is that taken from the 
notepaper of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, whose 
famous exploits in the 
Arctic were recorded in 
our issue for November. 
In the centre of the 
shield we find again the 
Arms of Italy on a 
background of ermine, 
the whole surmounted 
by a miniature coronet 
of exquisite design. 
The reproduction of 
this design is here given in its actual size, 
and looks very beautiful on a sheet nearly 
three times as large as a page 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
The anchor which forms the 
centre is particularly appro- 
priate. 

The Countof Turin, whose 
notepaper heading we repro- 
duce next, shows great taste 
in his design. The Royal 
Arms of Italy form the centre = THE count oF 
of a beautiful scroll, the aa 
whole surmounted by the 
Duke’s coronet finished at the base with the 
collar of His Royal Highness’s favourite 
Italian decoration. 

We close this article with the peculiar 
design used by the late Shah of Persia. The 
Imperial monogram is surmounted by the 
crest of Persia, a sun in splendour rising 
behind a lion couchant gardant. 














THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZIS 
ARMS DIE. 
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I. 
Cpe IS first feeling was one of 
Sj ca annoyance. All-round annoy- 
ee: 2 ance. Comprehensive disgust. 
i, . He did not want to be a 





aa juryman. He flattered himself 
SSR NSSSS that he had something better 
to do with his time. Half-a-dozen matters 
required his attention. Instead of which, 
here he was obtruding himself into matters 
in which he did not take the faintest interest. 
Actually dragged into interference with other 
people’s most intimate affairs. And in that 
stuffy court. And.it had been a principle of 
his life never to concern himself with what 
was no business of his. Talk about the 
system of trial by jury being a bulwark of the 
Constitution! At that moment he had no 
opinion of the Constitution ; or its bulwarks 
either. 

Then there were his colleagues. He had 
never been associated with eleven persons 
with whom he felt himself to be less in 
sympathy. The fellow they had chosen to 


be foreman he felt convinced was a cheese- 
Vo'. xx.—96. 





By RICHARD MARSH. 


monger. He looked it. The others looked, 
if anything, worse. Not, he acknowledged, 
that there. was anything inherently wrong in 
being a cheesemonger. Still, one did not 
want to sit cheek by jowl with persons of 
that sort for an indefinite length of time. 
And there were cases—particularly in the 
Probate Court—which lasted days; even 
weeks. If he were in for one of those! The 
perspiration nearly stood on his brow at the 
horror of the thought. 

What was the case about? What was that 
inarticulate person saying? Philip Roland 
knew nothing about courts—and did not 
want to—but he took it for granted that the 
gentleman in a wig and gown, with his 
hands folded over his portly stomach, was 
counsel for one side or the other—though he 
had not the slightest notion which. He had 
no idea how they managed things in places 
of this sort. As he eyed him he felt that he 
was against him anyhow. If he were paid to 
speak, why did not the man speak up ? 

By degrees, for sheer want of something 
else, Mr. Roland found that he was listening. 
After all, the man was audible. He seemed 
capable, also, of making his meaning under- 
stood. So it was about a will, was it? He 
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might have taken that for granted. He 
always had had the impression that the 
Probate Court was the place for wills. It 
seemed that somebody had left a will ; and 
this will was in favour of the portly 
gentleman’s client; and was as sound, as 
equitable, as admirable a legal instrument as‘ 
ever yet was executed ; and how, therefore, 
anyone could have anything to say against 
it surprised the portly gentleman to such 
a degree that he had to stop to wipe his 
forehead with a red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

The day was warm. Mr. Roland was not 
fond of listening to speeches. And this one 
was—well, weighty. And about something 
for which he did not care two pins. His 
attention wandered. It strayed perilously 
near the verge of a doze. In fact, it must 
have strayed right over the verge. Because 
the next thing he understood was that one of 
his colleagues was digging his elbow into his 
side, and proffering the information that 
they were going to lunch. He felt a little 
bewildered. He could not think how it had 
happened. It was not his habit to go to 
sleep in the morning. As he trooped after 
his fellows he was visited by a hazy impres- 
sion that that wretched jury system was at 
the bottom of it all. 

They were shown into an _ill-ventilated 
room. Someone asked him what he would 
have to eat. He told them to bring him 
what they had. ‘They brought some hot 
boiled beef and carrots. The sight of it 
nearly made him ill. His was a dainty 
appetite. Hot boiled beef on such a day, in 
such a place, after such a morning, was 
almost the final straw. He could not 
touch it. 

His companion attacked his plate with 
every appearance of relish. He made a 
hearty meal. Possibly he had kept awake. 
He commented on the fashion in which Mr. 
Roland had done his duty to his Queen and 
country. 

“Shouldn’t think you were able to pro- 
nounce much of an opinion on the case so 
far as it has gone, eh?” 

“* My good sir, the judge will instruct us as 
to our duty. If we follow his instructions we 
sha’n’t go wrong.” 

“You think, then, that we are only so 
many automata, and that the judge has but 
to pull the strings.” 

Mr. Roland looked about him, contempt 
in his eye. 

“It would be fortunate, perhaps, if we 
were automata.” 


“Then I can only say that we take 
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diametrically opposite views of our office. I 
maintain that it is our duty to listen to the 
evidence, to weigh it carefully, and to record 
our honest convictions in the face of all the 
judges who ever sat upon the Bench.” 

Mr. Roland was silent. He was not dis- 
posed to enter into an academical discussion 
with an individual who evidently had a 
certain command of language. Others, how- 
ever, showed themselves to be not so averse. 
The luncheon interval was enlivened by 
some observations on the jury system which 
lawyers—had any been present—would have 
found instructive. There were no actual 
quarrels. But some of the arguments were 
of the nature of repartees. Possibly it was 
owing to the beef and carrots. 

They re-entered the court. The case 
recommenced. Mr. Roland had a head- 
ache. He was cross. His disposition was 
to return a verdict against everything and 
everyone, as his neighbour had put it, “ in 
the face of all the judges who ever sat upon 
the Bench.” But this time he did pay some 
attention to what was going on. 

It appeared, in spite of the necessity which 
the portly gentleman had been under to use 
his red silk pocket-handkerchief, that there 
were objections to the will he represented. 
It was not easy at that stage to pick up the 
lost threads, but from what Mr. Roland 
could gather it seemed it was asserted that a 
later will had been made, which was still in 
existence. Evidence was given by persons 
who had been present at the execution of 
that will; by the actual witnesses to the 
testator’s signature ; by the lawyer who had 
drawn the will. And then——! 

Then there stepped into the witness-box a 
person whose appearance entirely changed 
Mr. Roland’s attitude towards the proceed- 
ings ; so that, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
passed from bored indifference to the keenest 
and liveliest-interest. It was a young woman. 
She gave her name as Delia Angel. Her 
address as Barkston Gardens, South Ken- 
sington. At sight of her things began to 
hum inside Mr. Roland’s brain. Where 
had he seen her before? It all came back 
in a flash. How could he have forgotten 
her, even for a moment, when from that day 
to this she had been continually present to 
his mind’s eye? 

It was the girl of the train. She had 
travelled with him from Nice to Dijon in the 
same carriage, which most of the way they 
had had to themselves. What a journey 
it was! And what a girl! During those 
fast - fleeting hours—on that occasion they 























had fled fast — they had discussed all 
subjects from Alpha to Omega. He had 
approached closer to terms of friendship 
with a woman than he had ever done 
in the whole course of his life before—or 
since. He was so taken aback by the 
encounter, so wrapped in recollections of 
those pleasant hours, that for a time he 
neglected to listen to what she was saying. 
When he did begin to 
listen he pricked up his 
ears still higher. 

It was in her favour 
the latest will had been 
made—at least, partly. 
She had just returned 
from laying the testa- 
tor in the cemetery in 
Nice when he met her 
in the train —actually ! 
He recalled her deep 
mourning. The im- 
pression she had given 
him was that she had 
lately lost a friend. 
She was even carrying 
the will in question 
with her at the time. 
Then she began to 
make a series of state- 
ments which brought 
Mr. Roland’s heart up 
into his mouth. 

“Tell us,” suggested 
counsel, ‘“ what hap- 
pened in the train.” 

She paused as if to collect her thoughts. 
Then told a little story which interested at 
least one of her hearers more than anything 
he had ever listened to. 

“I had originally intended to stop in Paris. 
On the way, however, I decided not to do so, 
but to go straight through.” 

Mr. Roland remembered he had told her 
he was going, and wondered; but he resolved 
to postpone his wonder till she had finished. 

“When we were nearing Dijon I made up 
my mind to send a telegram to the con- 
cierge asking her to address all letters to me 
in town. When we reached the station I got 
out of the train todo so. In the compart- 
ment in which I had travelled was a gentle- 
man. I asked him to keep an eye on 
my bag till I returned. He said he would. 
On the platform I met some friends. I 
stopped to talk to them. The time must 
have gone quicker than I supposed, because 
when I reached the telegraph office I found 
I had only a minute or two to spare. I 
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scribbled the telegram. As I turned I slipped 
and fell—I take it because of the haste I was 
in. As I fell I must have struck my head 
against something ; because the next thing I 
realized was that I was lying on a couch in a 
strange room, feeling very queer indeed. I 
did ask, I believe, what had become of 
the train. They told me it was gone. 
I understand that during the remainder of 
the day, and through 
the night, I continued 
more or less uncon- 
scious. When next day 
I came back to myself 
it was too late. I found 
my luggage awaiting 
me at Paris. But of 
the bag, or of the 
gentleman with whom 
I left it in charge, I 
have heard nothing 
since. I have adver- 
tised, tried every 
means my solicitor 
advised ; but up to the 
present without result.” 

“And the will,” 
observed counsel, “ was 
in that bag?” 

“Tt was.” 

Mr. Roland had 
listened to the lady’s 
narrative with increas- 
ing amazement. He remembered 
her getting out at Dijon; that 
she had left a bag behind. 
That she had formally intrusted it to 
his charge he did not remember. He 
recalled the anxiety with which he 
watched for her return; his keen dis- 
appointment when he still saw nothing of 
her as the train steamed out of the station. 
So great was his chagrin that it almost 
amounted to dismay. He had had such a 
good time ; had taken it for granted that it 
would continue for at least a few more hours, 
and perhaps—perhaps all sorts of things. 
Now, without notice, on the instant, she had 
gone out of his life as she had come into it. 
He had seen her talking to her friends. 
Possibly she had joined herself to them. 
Well, if she was that sort of person, let 
her go ! 

As for the bag, it had escaped his recollec- 
tion that there was such a thing. And 





possibly would have continued to do so had 
it not persisted in staring at him mutely from 
the opposite seat. So she had left it behind? 
Serve her right. 


It was only a rubbishing 
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hand-bag. Pretty old, too. It seemed that 
feather-headed young women could not be 
even depended upon to look after their own 
rubbish. She would come rushing up to the 
carriage window at one of the stations. Or 
he would see ber at Paris. Then she could 
have the thing. But he did not seeher. To 
be frank, as they neared Paris, half obliviously 
he crammed it with his travelling cap into his 
kit-bag. And to continue on the line of 
candour—ignored its existence till he found 
it there in town. 

And in it was the will! The document on 
which so much hinged—especially for her ! 
The bone of contention which all this pother 
was about. Among all that she said this was 
the statement which took him most aback. 
Because, without the slightest desire to impugn 
in any detail the lady’s veracity, he had the 
best of reasons for knowing that she had— 
well—made a mistake. 

If he had not good reason to know it, who 
had? He clearly called to mind the sensa- 
tion, almost of horror, with which he 
had recognised that the thing was in his 
kit-bag. Half-a-dozen courses which he 
ought to have pursued occurred to him—too 
late. He ought to have handed it over to 
the guard of the train ; to the station-master ; 
to the lost property office. In short, he ought 
to have done anything except bring it with 
him in his bag to town. But since he had 
brought it, the best thing to do seemed to be 
to ascertain if it contained anything which 
would be a clue to its owner. 

It was a small affair, perhaps eight inches 


long. Of stamped brown leather. Well 
worn. Original cost possibly six or seven 
shillings. Opened by pressing a spring lock. 


Contents: Four small keys on a piece of 
ribbon ; two pocket-handkerchiefs, each with 
an embroidered D in the corner; the 
remains of a packet of chocolate ; half a cedar 
lead-pencil ; a pair of shoe-laces. And that 
was all. He had turned that bag upside 
down upon his bed, and was prepared to go 
into the witness-box and swear that there 
was nothing else left inside. At least he was 
almost prepared to swear. For since here 
was Miss Delia Angel—how well the name 
fitted the owner !—positively affirming that 
among its contents was the document on 
which for all he knew all her worldly wealth 
depended, what was he to think? 

The bag had continued in his possession 
until a week or two ago. Then one after- 
noon his sister, Mrs. Tranmer, had come to 
his rooms, and having purchased a packet of 
hairpins, or something of the kind, had 


‘a witness in the jury-box? 
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wanted something to put them in. Seeing 
the bag in the corner of one of his shelves, 
in spite of his protestations she had snatched 
it up, and insisted on annexing it to help her 
carry home her ridiculous purchase. Its 
contents—as described above—he retained. 
But the bag! Surely Agatha was not such 
an idiot, such a dishonest creature, as to 
allow property which was not hers to pass for 
a moment out of her hands. 

During the remainder of Miss Angel's 
evidence—so far as it went that day—one 
juryman, both mentally and physically, was 
in a state of dire distress. What was he to 
do? He was torn in a dozen different ways. 
Would it be etiquette for a person in his 
position to spring to his feet and volunteer 
to tell his story? He would probably 
astonish the Court. But-—what would the 
Court say to him? Who had ever heard of 
He could not 
but suspect that, at the very least, such a 
situation would be in the highest degree 
irregular. And, in any case, what could he 
do? Give the lady the lie? It will have 
been perceived that his notions of the re- 
sponsibilities of a juryman were his own, 
and it is quite within the range of possibility 
that he had already made up his mind which 
way his verdict should go; whether the 
will was in the bag or not—and “ in the face 
of all the judges who ever sat upon the 
Bench.” 

The bag! the bag! Where was it? If, for 
once in a way, Agatha had shown herself 
to be possessed of a grain of the common 
sense with which he had never credited 
her ! 

At the conclusion of Miss Angel’s examina- 
tion in chief the portly gentleman asked to 
be allowed to postpone his cross-examination 
to the morning. On which, by way of 
showing its entire acquiescence, the Court at 
once adjourned. 

And off pelted one of the jurymen in 
search of the bag. 


II. 


Mrs. TRANMER was just going up to dress 
for dinner when in burst her brother. Mr. 
Roland was, as a rule, one of the least excit- 
able of men. His obvious agitation therefore 
surprised her the more. Her feelings took 
a characteristic form of expression-—to her, 
an attentive eye to the proprieties of costume 
was the whole duty of a Christian. 

“ Philip !—what have you done to your 
tie ?” 
Mr. Roland mechanically put up his hand 

















towards the article referred to; returning 
question for question. 

“ Agatha, where’s that bag?” 

“Bag? My good man, you're 
your tie crookeder !” 

“‘ Bother the tie!” 
Philip was so seldom interjectional. 
you hear me ask where that bag is?” 

“My dear brother, before you knock me 
down, will you permit me to suggest that 
your tie is still in a shocking condition ?” 

He gave her one look—such a look! Then 
he went to the looking-glass and arranged 
his tie. Then he turned to her. 

“Will that do?” 

“Tt is better.” 

“ Now, will you 
once ?” 

“Bag? What bag?” 

“You know very well what bag I mean— 
the one you took from my room.” 

“ The one I took from your room ?” 

“T told you not to take it. I warned you 
it wasn’t mine. I informed you that I was 
its involuntary custo- 
dian. And yet, in spite 
of all I could say—of 
all I could urge, with 
a woman’s lax sense of 
the difference between 
meum and tuum, you 
insisted on removing it 
from my custody. ‘The 
sole reparation you can 
make is to return it at 


making 


Mrs. Tranmer started : 
“ Do 


give me that bag—at 


once—upon the 
instant.” 

She observed him 
with growing amaze- 
ment—as well she 
might. She subsided 


into an arm-chair. 

“May I ask you to 
inform me from what 
you’re suffering 
now ?” 

He was a little dis- 
posed towards  valetu- 
dinarianism, and was 
apt to imagine himself 
visited by divers dis- 
eases. He winced. 

“Agatha, the only 
thing from which I am 
suffering at this moment is—is—— 

“Yes ; is what?” 

_ “A feeling of irritation at my own weakness 
in allowing myself to be persuaded by you to 
act in Opposition to my better judgment.” 


” 
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You must be ill. 
are ill is shown by the fact that your tie is 


“Dear me! That you 
crooked again. Don’t consider my feelings, 
and pray present yourself in my drawing- 
room in any condition you choose. But 
perhaps you will be so good as to let me 
know if there is any sense in the stuff you 
have been talking about a bag.” 

“ Agatha, you remember that bag you took 
from my room?” 

“That old brown leather thing ?” 

“Tt was made of brown leather—a week 
or two ago ?” 

“A week or two? Why, it was months ago.” 

“My dear Agatha, I do assure you 

“Please don’t let us argue. _I tell you it 
was months ago.” 

“T told you not to take it- 

“You told me not to take it? Why, you 
pressed it on me. I didn’t care to be seen 
with such a rubbishing old thing; but you 
took it off your shelf and said it would do 
very well. So, to avoid argument, as I 
generally do, I let you have your way.” 





»” 








"1 TOLD YOU NOT TO TAKE IT.” 


“T_-] don’t want to be rude, but a—a 
more outrageous series of statements I never 
heard. I told you distinctly that it wasn’t 
mine.” 


“You did nothing of the sort. Of course, 
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I took it for granted that such a disreputable 
article, which evidently belonged to a woman, 
was not ycur property. But as I had no wish 
to pry into your private affairs I was careful 
not to inquire how such a curiosity found its 
way upon your shelves.” 

* Ayatha, your—your insinuations 

“] insinuate nothing. I only want to 
know what this fuss is about. As I wish to 
dress for dinner, perhaps you'll tell me in a 
couple of words.” 

“ Agatha, where’s that bag?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Haven’t you got it?” 

“Got it? Do you suppose I have a 
museum in which I preserve rubbish of the 
kind ?” 

“ But—what have you done with it ?” 

“You might as well ask me what I’ve 
done with last year’s gloves.” 

“ Agatha—think ! More hinges upon this 
than you have any conception. What did 
you do with that bag ?” 

“Since you are so insistent—and I must 
say, Philip, that your conduct is most 
peculiar—lI will think, or I'll try to. I believe 
I gave the bag to Jane. Or else to Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s little girl Or to my _ needle- 
woman—to carry home some embroidery 
she was mending for me; I am most par- 
ticular about embroidery, especially when it’s 
good. Or to the curate’s wife, for a jumble 
sale. Or I might have given it to someone 
else. Or I might have lost it. Or done 
something else with it.” 

“ Did you look inside ? 

“Of course I did. I must have done. 
lhough I don’t remember doing anything 
of the kind.” 

“Was there anything in it?” 

“Do you mean when you gave it me? If 
there was I never saw it. Am I going to be 
accused of felony?” 

“* Agatha, I believe you have ruined me.” 

“ Ruined you! Philip, what nonsense are 
you talking? I insist upon your telling me 
what you mean. What has that wretched 
old bag, which would have certainly been 
dear at twopence, to do with either you or 
me ?” 

“I will endeavour to explain. I believe 
that I stood towards that bag in what the 
law regards as a fiduciary relation. I was 
responsible for its safety. Its loss will fall 
on me.” 

“ The 
bag ?’ 

“It is not a question of the bag, but of its 
contents.” 


” 


loss of a twopenny - halfpenny 
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“ What were its contents ?” 

“It contained a will.” 

“ A will ?—a real will? Do you mean to 
say that you gave me that bag without 
breathing a word about there being a will 
inside ?” 

“T didn’t know myself until to-day.” 

By degrees the tale was told. Mrs. 
Tranmer’s amazement grew and grew. She 
seemed to have forgotten all about its being 
time to dress for dinner. 

“ And you're a juryman ?” 

“T am.” 

* And you actually have the bag, on which 
the whole case turns ?” 

“1 wish I had.” 

“ But was the will inside ?” 

“T never saw it.” 

“Nor I. It was quite an ordinary bag, 
and if it had been we must have seen it. A 
will isn’t written on a scrappy piece of paper 
which could have been overlooked. Philip, 
the will wasn’t in the bag. That young 
woman’s an impostor.” 

“T don’t believe it for a moment—not for 
a single instant. I am convinced that she 
supposes herself to be speaking the absolute 
truth. Even granting that she is mistaken, 
in what position do I stand? I cannot go 
and say, ‘I have lost your bag, but it doesn’t 
matter, for the will was not inside.’ Would 
she not be entitled to reply, ‘ Return me the 
bag in the condition in which I intrusted it 
to your keeping and I will show that you 
are wrong’? It will not be enough for me to 
repeat that I have not the bag; my sister 
threw it into her dust-hole.” 

“ Philip !” 

“ May she not retort, ‘ Then, for all the 
misfortunes which the loss of the bag brings 
on me, you are responsible’? The letter of 
the law might acquit me. My conscience 
never would. Agatha, I fear you have done 
me a serious injury.” 

“ Don’t talk like that! Under the circum- 
stances you had no right to give me the bag 
at all.” 

“You are wrong ; 


I did not give it you. 
On the contrary, I implored you not to take 
it. But you insisted.” 

“ Philip, how can you say such a wicked 


thing? I remember exactly what-happened. 
I had been buying some veils. I was saying 
to you how I hated carrying parcels, even 
small ones es 

“ Agatha, don’t let us enter into this matter 
now. You may be called upon to make 
your statement in another place. I can only 
hope that our statements will not clash.” 
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For the first time Mrs. Tranmer showed 
symptoms of genuine anxiety. 

“You don’t mean to say that I’m to be 
dragged into a court of law because of that 
twopenny-halfpenny bag ?” 

“T think it possible. What else can you 
expect? I must tell this unfortunate young 
lady how the matter stands. I apprehend 
that I shall have to repeat my statement in 
open court, and that you will be called upon 
to supplement it. I also take it that no stone 
will be left unturned to induce you to give a 
clear and satisfactory account of what became 
of the bag after it passed into your hands.” 

“My goodness! And I know no more 
what became of it than anything.” 

“T must go to Miss Angel at once.” 

“ Philip!” 

“TI must. Consider my position. I cannot 
enter the court as a juryman again without 
explaining to someone how I am placed. 
The irregularity would transgress all limits. 
I must communicate with Miss Angel imme- 
diately ; she will communicate with her 
advisers, who will no doubt communicate 
with you.” 

“My goodness ! 
to herself after he had 


” 


repeated Mrs. Tranmer 
gone. Still she 


did not proceed upstairs to dress. 


III. 
Miss ANGEL 
was dressed for 
dinner. She 
was -in the 
drawing - room, 
with other 
guests of the 
hotel, waiting 
for the gong to 
sound, when 
she was in- 
formed that a 
gentleman 
wished to see 
her. On the 
heels of the 
information 
entered the 
gentleman him- 
self. It seemed 
that Mr. Roland 
had only eyes 
forher. As if 
oblivious of the 
presence of 
others he moved 
rapidly forward. 
She regarded 


“ MIGHT I SPEAK TO YOU FOR A MOMENT IN PRIVATE?” 
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him askance. He, perceiving her want of 
recognition, introduced himself in a fashion 
of his own. 

“Miss Angel, I’m the man who travelled 
with you from Nice to Dijon.” 

At once her face lighted up. 
became, as it were, illumined. 

“Of course! To think that we should 
have met again! At last!” 

To judge from certain comments which 
were made by those around one could not 
but suspect that Miss Angel’s story was a 
theme of general interest. As a matter of 
fact, they were being entertained by her 
account of the day’s proceedings at the very 
moment of Mr. Roland’s entry. People in 
these small “residential” hotels are some- 
times so extremely friendly. Altogether un- 
expectedly Mr. Roland found himself an 
object of interest to quite a number of total 
strangers. He was not the sort of man to 
shine in such a position, particularly as it 
was only too plain that Miss Angel mis- 
understood the situation. 

“Mr. Roland, you are like a messenger 
from Heaven. I have prayed for you to 
come, so you must be one. And at this time 
of all times—just when you are most wanted! 
Really, your advent must be miraculous.” 

“ Ye-es.” The 
gentleman 
glanced around. 
“ Might I speak 
to you for a 
moment in 
private ?” 

She regarded 
him a little 
quizzically. 

“ Everybody 
here knows my 
whole _ strange 
history; my 
hopes and fears; 
all about me. 
You needn’t be 
afraid to add 
another chapter 
to the tale, 
especially since 
you have arrived 
at so opportune 
a moment.” 

“Precisely.” 
His tone was 
expressive of 
something more 
than doubt. 
“Still, if you 


Her eyes 
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don’t mind, I think I would rather say a few 
words to you alone.” 

The bystanders commenced to withdraw 
with some little show of awkwardness, as 
if, since the whole business had so far been 
public, they rather resented the element of 
secrecy. The gong sounding, Miss Angel 
was moved to proffer a suggestion. 

“Come and dine with me. We can talk 
while we are eating.” 

He shrank back with what was almost a 
gesture of horror. 

“ Excuse me—you are very kind— I really 
couldn’t. If you prefer it, I will wait here 
until you have dined.” 

“Do you imagine that I could wait to 
hear what you have to say till after dinner? 
You don’t know me if you do. ‘The people 
are going. We shall have the room all to 
ourselves. My dinner can wait.” 

The people went. They did have the 
room to themselves. She began to over- 
whelm him with her thanks, which, con- 
science-stricken, he endeavoured to parry. 

“T cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
you for coming in this spontaneous fashion— 
at this moment, too, of my utmost need.” 

“* Just so.” 

“If you only knew how I have searched 
for you high and low, and now, after all, you 
appear in the very nick of time.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“It would almost seem as if you had 
chosen the dramatic moment ; for this is the 
time of all the times when your presence on 
the scene was most desired.” 

“Tt’s very good of you to say so; but—if 
you will allow me to interrupt you—I am 
afraid I am not entitled to your thanks. The 
fact is, I—I haven’t the bag.” 

“You haven’t the bag ?” 

Although he did not dare to look at her 
he was conscious that the fashion of her 
countenance had changed. At the knowledge 
a chill seemed to penetrate to the very 
marrow in his bones. 

“TI fear I haven’t.” 

“You had it—I left it in your charge !” 

“ Unfortunately, that is the most unfortu- 
nate part of the whole affair.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

He explained. For the second time that 
night he told his tale. It had not rolled 
easily off his tongue at the first time of 
telling. He found the repetition a task of 
exquisite difficulty. In the presence of that 
young lady it seemed so poor a story. 
Especially in the mood in which she was. 
She continually interrupted him with question 
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and comment—always of the most awkward 
kind. By the time he had made an end of 
telling he felt as if most of the vitality had 
gone out of him. She was silent for some 
seconds—dreadful seconds! Then she drew 
a long breath, and she said :-— 

“So I am to understand, am I, that your 
sister has lost the bag—my bag ?” 

“T fear that it would seem so, for the 
present.” 

“For the present? What do you mean 
by for the present? Are you suggesting that 
she will be able to find it during the next few 
hours? Because after that it will be too 
late.” 

“*I—I should hardly like to go so far as 
that, knowing my sister.” 

“Knowing your sister? I see. Of course 
I am perfectly aware that I had no right to 
intrust the bag to your charge even for a 
single instant: to you, an entire stranger ; 
though I had no notion that you were the 
kind of stranger you seem to be. Nor had 
I any right to slip, and fall, and become 
unconscious, and so allow that train to leave 
me behind. Still—it does seem a little hard. 
Don’t you think it does ?” 

“I can only hope that the loss was not of 
such serious importance as you would seem 
to infer.” 

“It depends on what you call serious. 
It probably means the difference between 
affluence and beggary. ‘That’s all.” 

“On one point you must allow me to 
make an observation. The will was not in 
the bag.” 

“ The will was not in the bag!” 

There was a quality in the lady’s voice 
which made Mr. Roland quail. He hastened 
to proceed. 

“*T have here all which it contained.” 

He produced a neat packet, in which 
were discovered four keys, two handkerchiefs, 
scraps of what might be chocolate, a piece of 
pencil, a pair of brown shoe-laces. She 
regarded the various objects with unsympa- 
thetic eyes. 

“It also contained the will.” 

“T can only assure you that I saw nothing 
of it; nor my sister either. Surely a thing 
of that kind could hardly have escaped our 
observation.” 

“In that bag, Mr. Roland, is a secret 
pocket; intended to hold — secure from 
observation—bank-notes, letters, or private 
papers. The will was there. Did you or 
your sister, in the course of your investi- 
gations, light upon the secret of that 
pocket ?” 




















Something of the sort he had feared. 
He rubbed his hands together, almost as 
if he were wringing them. 

“Miss Angel, I can only hint at my 
sense cf shame; at my consciousness of 
my own deficiencies ; and can only reiterate 
my sincere hope that the consequences of 
your loss may still 
be less serious than 
you suppose.” 

“T imagine that 
nothing worse than 
my ruin will result.” 

“T will do my 
best to guard against 
that.” 

“You !—what can 
you do—now?” 

“Tam at leasta 
juryman.” 

“A juryman ?” 

“T am one of the 
jury which is trying 
the case.” 

“You!” Her 
eyes opened wider. 
“Of course! I 
thought I had seen 
you somewhere be- 
fore to-day! That’s 
where it was! How 
stupid I am! Is it 
possible?” Exactly 
what she meant by 
her disjointed _ re- 
marks was not clear. 
He did not suspect 
her of an intention 
to flatter. “And 
you propose to 
influence your colleagues to give a decision 
in my favour ?” 

“You may smile, but since unanimity is 
necessary I can, at any rate, make sure that 
it is not given against you.” 

“T see. Your idea is original. And 
perhaps a little daring. But before we 
repose our trust on such an eventuality I 
should like to do something. First of all, I 
should like to interview your sister.” 

“Tf you please.” 

“I do please. I think it possible that 
when I explain to her how the matter is 
with me her memory may be moved to the 
recollection of what she did with my poor 
bag. Do you think I could see her if I 
went to her at once ?” 

“Quite probably.” 

“Then you and I will go together. 
Vol. xx.—96, 


If you 
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“1 THOUGHT I HAD SEEN YOU SOMEWHERE BEFORE TO-DAY!” 
. 
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will wait for me to put a hat on, in two 
minutes I will return to you here.” 


IV. 


HATs are uncertain quantities. Sometimes 


they represent ten minutes, sometimes twenty, 
sometimes sixty. 


It is hardly likely that any 
woman ever “put a 





hat on” in two. 
Miss Angel was 
quick. Still, before 


she reappeared Mr. 
Roland had arrived 
at something which 
resembled a mental 
resolution. He 
hurled it at her as 





soon as she was 
through the door- 
way. 


“ Miss Angel, be- 
fore we start upon 
our errand I should 
like to make myself 
clear to you at least 
upon one point. I 
am aware that I am 
responsible for the 
destruction of your 
hopes—morally and 
actually. I should 
like you therefore 
to understand that, 
should the case go 
against you, you will 
find me _ personally 
prepared to make 
good your loss so 
far as in my power 
lies. I should, of 
course, regard it as my simple duty.” 

She smiled at him, really nicely. 

“You are Quixotic, Mr. Roland. Though 
it is very good of you all the same. But 
before we talk about such things I should 
like to see your sister, if you don’t mind.” 

At this hint he moved to the door. As 
they went towards the hall he said :— 

*T hope you are building no high hopes 
upon your interview with my sister. I know 
my sister, you understand ; and though she 
is the best woman in the world, I fear that 
she attached so little importance to the bag 
that she has allowed its fate to escape her 
memory altogether.” 

“One does allow unimportant matters to 
escape one’s memory, doesn’t one ?” 

Her words were ambiguous. He won- 
dered what she meant. It was she who 
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started the conversation when they were in 
the cab. 

“Would it be very improper to ask what 
you think of the case so far as it has gone?” 

He was sensible that it would be most 
improper. But, then, there had been so much 
impropriety about his proceedings already 
that perhaps he felt that a little more or less 
did not matter. He answered as if he had 
followed the proceedings with unflagging 
attention. 

“T think your case is very strong.” 

“ Really 2? Without the 
bag ?” 

It was a simple fact that 
he had but the vaguest notion 
of what had been stated upon 
the other side. Had he been 
called upon to give even a 
faint outline of what the case 
for the opposition really was 
he would have been unable 
to do so. But so trivial an 
accident did not prevent his 
expressing a_ confident 
opinion. 

* Certainly ; as it stands.” 

“But won’t it look odd if 
I am unable to produce the 
will ?” 

Mr. Roland pondered ; or 
pretended to. 

“No doubt the introduc 
tion of the will would bring 
the matter to an immediate 
conclusion. But, as it is, 
your own statement is so 
clear that it seems to me to 
be incontrovertible.” 

“Truly? And do _ your 
colleagues think so also ?” 

He knew no more what 
his “colleagues” thought 
than the man in the moon. 
But that was of no consequence. 

“T think you may take it for granted that 
they are not all idiots. I believe, indeed, 
that it is generally admitted that in most 
juries there is a preponderance of common 
sense. 

She sighed, a little wistfully, as if the 
prospect presented by his words was not so 
alluring as she would have desired. She 
kept her eyes fixed on his face 
which he was conscious. 

“Oh, I wish I could find the will!” 

While he was still echoing her wish with 
all his heart a strange thing happened. 


Che cabman turned a corner. It was 
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dark. He did not think it necessary to 
slacken his pace. Nor, perhaps, to keep 


a keen look-out for what was advancing 
in an opposite direction. Tactics which a 
brother Jehu carefully followed. Another 
hansom was coming round that corner too. 
Both drivers, perceiving that their zeal 
was excessive, endeavoured to avoid disaster 
by dragging their steeds back upon their 
haunches. Too late! On the instant they 
in collision. In that brief, exciting 
Mr. Roland saw that the sole 


were 
moment 





“Too LATE!” 
occupant of the other hansom was a lady. 
He knew her. She knew him. 

“It’s Agatha !” he cried. 

“ Philip !” came in answer. 

Before either had a chance to utter another 
word hansoms, riders, and drivers were on 
the ground. Fortunately the horses kept 
their heads, being possibly accustomed to 
little diversions of the kind. They merely 
continued still, as if waiting to see what 
would happen next. In consequence he was 
able to scramble out himself, and to assist 
Miss Angel in following him. 

“ Are you hurt ?” he asked. 

*“T don’t think so; not a bit.” 
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“Excuse me, but my sister’s in the other 
cab.” 

“ Your sister ! ” 

He did not wait to hear. He was off like 
a flash, From the ruins of the other 
vehicle — which seemed to have suffered 
most in the contact—he gradually extri- 
cated the dishevelled Mrs. Tranmer. She 
seemed to be in a sad state. He led her 
to a chemist’s shop, which luckily stood 
open close at hand, accompanied by Miss 
Angel and a larger proportion of the crowd 
than the proprietor appeared disposed to 
welcome. He repeated the inquiry he had 
addressed to Miss Angel. 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

This time the response was different. 

“Of course I’m hurt. I’m shaken all to 
pieces ; every bone in my body’s broken ; 
there’s not a scrap of life left in me. Do 
you suppose I’m the sort of creature who can 
be thrown about like a shuttlecock and not 
be hurt ?” 

Something, however, in her tone sug- 
gested that her troubles might after all be 
superficial. 

“If you will calm yourself, Agatha, 
perhaps you may find that your injuries are 
not so serious as you imagine.” 

“They couldn't be, or I should 
be dead. The worst of it is 
that this all comes of my flying 
across London to take that two- 
penny-halfpenny bag to that ridi- 
culous young woman of yours.” 

He started. 

“The bag! 
you found it?” 

“Of course I’ve found it. 
How do you suppose I could 
be tearing along with it in my 
hands if: I hadn't?” The 
volubility of her utterance 
pointed to a rapid return to 
convalescence. “It seems that 
I gave it to Jane, or she says 
that I did, though I have no 
recollection of doing anything 
of the kind. As she _ had 
already plenty of better bags 
of her own, probably most of 
them mine, she didn’t want it, 
so she gave it to her sister-in- 
law. Directly I heard that, 1 
dragged her into a cab and 
tore off to the woman’s house. 
The woman was out, and, 
of course, she’d taken the bag 
with her to do some shopping. 


’ 


Agatha! have 


I packed off her husband and half-a-dozen 
children to scour the neighbourhood for her 
in different directions, and I thought I 
should have a fit while I waited. The 
moment she appeared I snatched the bag 
from her hand, flung myself back into the 
cab—and now the cab has flung me out into 
the road, and Heaven only knows if I shall 
ever be the same woman I was before I 
started.” 

“ And the bag! Where is it?” 

She looked about her with bewildered 
eyes. 

“The bag? I haven't the faintest 
notion. I must have left it in the cab.” 

Mr. Roland rushed out into the street. 
He gained the vehicle in which Mrs. 
Tranmer had travelled. It seemed that 
one of the shafts had been wrenched right 
off, but they had raised it to what was as 
nearly an upright position as circumstances 
permitted. 

“ Where’s the hand-bag which was in that 
cab ?” 

“Hand-bag?” returned the driver. “I 
ain’t seen no hand-bag. So far I ain’t hardly 
seen the bloomin’ cab.” 

A voice was heard at Mr. Roland’s elbow. 





‘'oLp 'ARD, GuUV'NoR!” 
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“This here bloke picked up a bag—I see 
him do it.” 

Mr. Roland’s grip fastened on the shoulder 
of the “bloke” alluded to, an undersized 
youth apparently not yet in his teens. The 
young gentleman resented the attention. 

“Old ’ard, guv’nor! I picked up the bag, 
that’s all right; I was just a-wondering who 
it might belong to.” 

“It belongs to the lady who was riding in 
the cab. Kindly hand it over.” 

It was “handed over”; borne back into 
the chemist’s shop ; proffered to Miss Angel. 

“I believe that this is the missing bag, 
apparently not much the worse for its various 
adventures.” 

“Tt is the bag.” She opened it. Appar- 
ently it was empty. But on her manipulating an 
unseen fastening an inner pocket was disclosed. 
From it she took a folded paper. “ And here 
is the will!” 

V. 

THEY dined together—it was still not too 
late to dine—in a private room at the Picca- 
dilly Restaurant. Mrs. Tranmer found that 
she was, indeed, not irreparably damaged ; and 
by the time she could be induced to look 
over the fact that she was not what she 
called “ dressed” she began to enjoy herself 
uncommonly well. Delia Angel was in the 
highest spirits, which, on the whole, was 
not surprising. The recovery of the bag 
and the will had transformed the world into 
a rose-coloured Paradise. The evening 
was one continuous delight. As for Philip 
Roland—his mood was akin to Miss Angel’s. 
Everything which had begun badly was 
ending well. He was the host. The meal 
did credit to his choice—and to the cook. 
The wine was worthy of the toasts they drank. 
There was one toast which was not formally 
proposed, and of which, perhaps, even in his 
heart he did not dream, but whose presence 
was answerable for not a little of the rapture 
which crowned the feast—“ The Birth of 
Romance.” His life had been tolerably 
commonplace and grey. For the first time 
that night Romance had entered into it. It 
was just possible that, maintaining the place 
it had gained, it would continue to the end. 
So might it be; for sure, the Spirit is the 
best of company. 

After dinner the three journeyed together 
to Miss Angel’s solicitor. He lived in town, 
not far away from where they were, and 
though the hour was uncanonical it was not 
so very late. And though he was amazed at 
being required to do business at such a 








season, the tale they had to tell amazed him 
more. Nor was he indisposed to commend 
them for coming straight away to him with it 
at once. 

He heard them to an end. Then he 
looked at the bag; then at the will. Then 
once more at the bag; then at the will again. 
Then he smoothed his chin. 

“It seems to me—speaking without pre 
judice—that this ends the matter. In the 
face of this the other side is left without a 
leg to stand upon. With this in your hand” 
—he was tapping the will with his finger-tip 

-“‘T cannot but think, Miss Angel, that you 
must carry all before you.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

He contemplated Mr. Roland. 

“So you, sir, are one of the jury. As at 
present advised, I cannot see how, in the 
course of action which you have pursued, 
blame can in any way be attached to you. 
But, at the same time, I am bound to 
observe that in the course of a somewhat 
lengthy experience I cannot recall a single 
instance of a juryman—an actual juryman— 
playing such a part as you have done. In 
fact, not to put too fine a point on it, the 
position you have taken up is—in a really 
superlative degree —irregular.” 

Such, also, seemed to be the opinion of 
counsel before whom, at a matutinal hour, 
he laid the facts of the case. When, in 
view of those facts, counsel on both sides 
conferred before the case was opened, the 
general feeling plainly pointed in the same 
direction. And, on its being stated in 
open court that, in face of the discovery 
of the vanished will, ail opposition to 
Miss Delia Angel would, with permission, 
be at once withdrawn, it was incident- 
ally mentioned how the discovery had 
been brought about. All eyes, turning to 
the jury-box, fastened on Philip Roland, 
whose agitated countenance pointed the allu- 
sion. ‘The part which he had played having 
been made sufficiently plain, the judge him- 
self joined in the general stare. His lordship 
went so far as to remark that while he was 
pleased to accede to the application which 
had been made to him to consider the case 
at an end, being of opinion that the matter 
had been brought to a very proper termin- 
ation, still he could not conceal from himself 
that, so far as he could gather from what had 
been said, the conduct of one of the jury- 
men, even allowing some latitude — here 
his lordship’s eyes seemed to twinkle—was 
marked by a considerable amount of irregu- 
larity. 























Decorated Ostrich Eggs. 


By Laura B. STARR. 


WN all countries of the world the 
%| egg is regarded as symbolical 
Ry of the eternal cycle of life, and 

as such figures more or less in 
Church ceremonial, particularly 
3 at Easter time. But the Copts, 
who claim to be the oldest Christian Church, 
differentiate the ostrich 
egg from all others as 
their particular symbol 
because of the remarkable 
and ceaseless care with 
which the parent birds 
guard their eggs. The 
vigilance of the ostrich 
has passed into a proverb 
among them, and the egg 
is regarded as a symbol 
reminding the believer 
that his thoughts should 
be fixed continually on 
spiritual things. 

The old Coptic church 
in Cairo is very hand- 
somely decorated with 
them; before the sanctu- 
ary screen hang six 
silver lamps, and over 
each one an ostrich egg. The Romans also 
attached great value to ostrich eggs, and 
freely used them to decorate their homes and 
temples. The Greeks decorate their churches 
with plain and ornamented eggs, hanging 
them in festoons, or suspending them singly 
from any convenient hook. The ostrich 
egg is considered as much an emblem 
of good luck with 
them as the horse-shoe 
is with us. This is 
a belief inherited from 
the ancient Greek, who 
taught that if man were 
not watchful over his own 
soul it would grow bad, 
even as the egg addles 
when it is neglected. 

These eggs are occasion- 
ally found in Moham- 
medan mosques. The 
tomb mosque of Kait Bey, 
in Cairo, contains some 
very fine specimens. As 
a rule they are mounted 
in a metal frame and hung 
by a silver wire from the 
roof, usually before the 








I.—EGG FROM THE SOUDAN, 





2.—EGG ETCHED IN CAIRO, 


altar screen. Now and again one is threaded 
by a silken cord and hung above a lamp or 
from a wooden arm projecting from one of 
the pillars of the nave. When the real eggs 
cannot be had artificial ones are used. 

The Hottentots eat the eggs, and consider 
them a great delicacy. They have rather a 
mean way of abstracting 
the eggs from the nest by 
means of a long Stick 
with a crook at the end. 
They cheat the poor bird 
by taking an egg every 
day ; she seems not to 
remember how many she 
has laid, and so keeps on 
so long as her work seems 
unfinished. 

Among the souvenirs 
which all travellers bring 
from the Orient are always 
found one or more ostrich 
eggs, plain or decorated. 
The great ostrich park 
at Matarieh, near 
Cairo, furnishes a large 
number, but quantities 
are also brought from 
Somali and the Soudan. 

There are in the Frederick Stearn’s collec- 
tion in the Detroit Museum of Art some 
very fine specimens of decorated eggs showing 
a great variety of native work. A cream- 
white egg from the Soudan is covered with 
an etching of men and animals filled in with 
black and white, which, while very crudely 
done, is very effective 
(Fig. 1). 

An Egyptian egg in the 
same collection is of a 
light - brown shade; an 
Arab artist has depicted 
an archaic fishing craft 
with various scenes 
familiar to Nile visitors. 

Another Egyptian egg, 
the work of a Cairene 
artist (Fig. 2), is etched 
with ancient figures, 
copied from some of 
the recently discovered 
tombs, with curious 
scroll and figure de- 
signs at the ends. The 
egg is left in its natural 
colouring. 
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} EGYPTIAN EGG WITH VERSES FROM THE KORAN. 


The finest specimen of Egyptian eggs in 
the collection is one ftom the Soudan, with 
quotations from the Moslem’s Bible, done in 
intaglio, covering its,enfire surface (Fig. 3). 
These flowing characters are very decorative, 
and one is not likely to weary of them. 

The handsomest and’ most artistic work 
done in this line is that of the Japanese 
artists, who never fail to improve upon what- 
ever they imitate. Given the egg which 
comes to them from Egypt, Australia, or San 
Francisco, they return you an exquisite piece 
of work most ingeniously typifying Japanese 












4.—A FINE SPECIMEN OF JAPANESE WORK. 


art. They produce a variety of effects by 
producing lacquer in low relief and by 
etching in delicate outline upon the surface. 
The finest specimen in this collection, or 
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any other which the writer has seen, is the 
work of a Japanese artist of great skill (Fig. 4). 
The egg is that of an emu—the Australian 
ostrich—and is of a dark blue colour naturally. 
The design is wrought in cameo, which 
shows the gradations of colour to the inner 
lining, which is almost white. A Japanese 
mountain road with torrents and bits of 
scenery are in the background. <A Japanese 
lady of the ancient végtme, clad in the graceful 
Court kimono, fills the foreground and the 
eye of the beholder. The work is exquisitely 
done, but the beauty and delicacy are almost 
lost in the reproduction. 

A crane’s egg is converted into an orna 
mental incense-box, which the Japanese call a 
“kogo.” This is decorated with wild flowers 




















5.-—-A JAPANESE INCENSE-BOX. 


and grasses, done with gold in low relief. It 
is a charming specimen (Fig. 5). 

Another one, the work of a Japanese artist, 
stands in a lacquered frame, and is intended 
fora table ornament. It shows a simple design 
of roots, leaves, and blossoms, with singing 
birds lacquered with gold in low relief (Fig. 6). 

An etched rhea’s egg from Argentine has for 
its subject a gaucho—or cowboy—on horse- 
back with a girl behind him (Fig. 7). This egg 
is deeply pitted, as are all those from South 
America. The gauchos are familiar objects in 
South America ; they chase the ostrich on 
horseback and catch them with bolas—two 


heavy balls attached to the end of a rope. 
They grasp one ball in the hand and whirl 
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6.—ANOTHER JAPANESE “ KOGO.’ 


the other round their heads, like a lasso coil ; 
when near the bird they let go, and the two 
balls will, if skilfully managed, wind round 
the long legs of the ostrich and send him 
into a somersault into the sand. 

A rhea’s egg from South America (Fig. 8) 


displays on one side the Argentine coat of 
arms, on the other is depicted a naval engage- 
ment, probably an historic scene; the rounded 


ends are finished with scroll work and a 
geometrical border, above which rise several 
mountain peaks. 


7-—A RHEA'S EGG FROM ARGENTINE, 


OSTRICH EGGS. 


8.—A RHEA'S EGG FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


An egg in the writer’s possession is one 
of the smooth, cream-coloured ones from 
North Africa. A quotation from the Koran 
is cut around cither end, while the central 
circle is taken up with symbolic figures. 
There is a Nile boat with lateen sails; 
the three great pyramids; catching and 
plucking an ostrich (Fig. 9); a scarabzeus 
with outstretched wings, and the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. ‘The contrast of 
the cream surface and the white background 
is very beautiful. 


EGG FROM AFRICA SHOWING MEN PLUCKING AN OSTRICH, 








| INSEARCH | 
By t REALISM 


HERE was rivalry — but 
friendly rivalry—between the 
literary staffs of the two smart 
halfpenny papers which daily 
appealed for the suffrages of 
the public, and, whether you 
bought the Morning Mirror or the Daily 
Courier, or both, you were pretty certain to 
find a good, readable article or two, in 
addition to the regular news of the day. 
Each, but again in a perfectly friendly 
spirit of legitimate rivalry, alluded to the 
other in terms of scathing sarcastic pollite- 
ness, but did its level best to prevent that 
other Stealing a march or getting an inch 
ahead either in news or ideas, and the 
reason was obvious to all, for the literary 
staff of the Courter were male, of the AMZirror 
(what could be more appropriate ?) female. 
The Daily Courier was the proud posses- 
sion of Mr. Rupert Allington, and the 
proprietor-editor was, as his staff described 
him, “one of the best.” 
The Morning Mirror, 
field, was owned by a 
although she took no active part in the 
administrative concerns of the paper, it 
was an open secret that nearly the whole of 
the literary staff were of the feminine per- 





the rival in the 
titled lady, and 








suasion, and, moreover, were reputed to be 
young and charming. 

This fact was one that added a piquancy 
to the rivalry between the two journals, for 
the very smart staff of the Daz/y Courter 
were distinctly determined that they were not 
going to be beaten by a “lot of women,” 
although candour compelled them to admit 
that at times the AZfirror certainly did get 
very original “specials,” and that some of 
the members of its staff were not bad-looking 
girls. 

Whatever attributes were possessed by the 
young and charming staff of the AZirror, it 
was certain that des could not excel in 
esprit de corps or admiration for their chief 
the staff of the Daily Courier, and the good 
fellowship upon that journal had been born 
of and fostered by the open-hearted nature 
of its proprietor, Rupert Allington, who 
treated everyone around him with a con- 
sideration which endeared each member 
to him personally and made the paper's 
interests and their own mutual. 

He did not regard his literary staff as so 
many pieces of machinery going to make up 
a complicated whole, but looked upon them 
as his friends, and was, in a word, what they 
tersely described him as, “one of the best.” 
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It wanted but a few days to Christmas 
when he entered the offices late one after- 
noon with a cheery greeting on his lips and 
a copy of the Aforning Mirror in his hand. 

Three or four of the Courter men were in 
at the time, some turning out copy and 
others idling over a pipe until the hour for 
their evening engagements arrived. ‘There 
was Jimmy Baxter, the senior reporter ; 
Walter Rushton, one of the subs; and the 
cleverest member of the whole staff, albeit 
the youngest, irrepressible Charlie Carroll. 

The chief took a chair, and in a genial, 
good-tempered voice began. 

“Gentlemen of the Dazly Courter,” he 
said, “the AZirror’s got a splendid special 
again. Upon my soul, I can’t help admiring 
the little rag; but if we don’t look smart, 
they'll get right in front of us. It’s not the 
first time they’ve struck a brilliant idea that 
we ought to have had.” 

“ You mean the article on—— 

“Yes, of course,” he broke in, more 
testily than was his custom, “‘ of course, and 
what we have to do is simply to show them 
that the staff of the Courter is a mighty sight 
smarter than they are. Good lord! why the 
deuce didn’t some of you fellows think of the 
special they published last week, ‘ Daughters 
of the Great City ’?” 

The staff looked a bit glum. It was rare 
indeed that the chief found fault, or, indeed, 
had any reason to do so, but they had to 
acknowledge to themselves that lately the 
Mirror had been getting in front of them, 
and that they had missed some pretty obvious 
specials—-that was to say, pretty obvious when 
they had been done, as one can always be 
wise after the event. 

“We'll have to do something big for our 
Christmas special,” remarked the proprietor. 
“Something that the A/irror lot will never 
think of, or, if they did, wouldn’t have the 
nerve to carry out.” 

“We're ready for anything,” Charlie 
Carroll announced, with a fervour that pro- 
nounced his willingness to go through fire 
and water for the Courier and its chief, and 
to do anything to take the shine out of the 
Mirror. 

The chief smiled at the enthusiasm of the 
young journalist. He had entered the room 
with an idea for a special in his mind, which 
he had thought of intrusting to Baxter as 
the senior, but he altered his decision and 
determined that he would give it to Carroll 

“Tve thought of a special,” he said, 
‘which will be the very thing, and which 
they'd never strike in a thousand years. It’s 
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not an easy or pleasant job, but it’s realism, 
and we shall be right in front of them this 
time.” 

“ Bravo, sir!” ejaculated Carroll. 

“And I’ve selected you for the job, 
Carroll.” 

The young man’s face fairly beamed, and 
they all drew their chairs closer to the chief 
while he propounded the proposal for the 
special which was to make the Afirrer dull 
with envy. 

“Have you ever been hungry?” he asked, 
looking towards Carroll. 

“Occasionally. I've generally got a pretty 
good appetite.” 

“TI mean very hungry—starving, in fact?” 

“ Thank God, no,” he answered, fervently. 

“Well, that’s the idea for the special. I want 
you to put yourself into the position of an 
absolutely starving man for a full twenty-four 
hours. I want you to realize what it is to be 
an outcast in the streets of London without 
a penny in your pocket, without a friend, 
without a shelter for your head, and then to 
come back to the office and write the special. 
I know what you can write, as. it is, from 
imagination, but I want the vea/ thing this 
time. There’s something that the MZrror 
won't think of and couldn't do, if they did, 
and we'll have the article of the season.” 

*‘And a thumping subscription list too,” 
added Carroll. 

“Eh?” 

“T think what I shall be able to write,” 
Carroll said, slowly, “will draw the money 
out of anyone. People are generous, but 
they don’t understand, or they’d be ten times 
more generous. ‘They couldn’t help it. 
They’re always ready to give in a stolid, 
automatic Christmas way, but I don’t want 
that. When they read my special I want 
them to feel utterly miserable until they’ve 
sent off a cheque to the Courier fund.” 

“Good boy,” said the chief. “ You can 
do it.” 

““ Ves,” he answered, seriously. “I think 
I can do it. We'll show the Afirror what 
realism is, and we’ll make the people who’ve 
got money feel wretched until they’ve helped 
to raise the biggest Christmas fund London’s 
ever seen.” 


It was the morning of the 24th December, 


cold, bleak, and grey. The sky bore a dull, 
leaden uniformity of heaviness that foretold 
a fall of snow. It looked like what folks 
called “a good old-fashioned winter,” when 
from the windows on Christmas morning 
those who lived beyond the smoke-line of 
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London could gaze out upon the 
country covered with a mantle of white. 

An old-fashioned winter; just the thing 
for those who were well to do, who were 
warmly clad, and who had enough to eat, but 
an old-fashioned winter indeed for those who 
were old-fashioned enough to feel cold 
and to realize hunger. 

Such was the morning upon which Charles 
Carroll commenced the task he had under- 
taken for the Dazly Courter. 

For a whole day—indeed, from his supper 
before midnight on the previous evening, 
until the first stroke of the hour that ushered 
in Christmas Day, he was to go without food 
or shelter, he was to walk the streets the 
same as any outcast beggar, but different 
from any beggar, for he was not to seek 
alms or accept hospitality. It was a 
cruel task in cruel weather, and yet a task 
not undertaken with the flippant idea of win- 
ning an absurd wager, but a task to attain 
realism and to add power to a pen that 
already was one of the most brilliant in 
London. 

All the conditions laid down by the chief 
had been rigorously observed. He was to 
go out at his usual hour- 
without a penny in his pocket, 
and throughout the whole of 
Christmas Eve was to do 
without food and to have no 
shelter other than that which 
an actual out- 
cast could find 
for himself. 

The clock of 
St. Martin’s 
Church struck 
nine as he 
walked across 
Trafalgar 
Square ; walked 
out into the 
street for the 
first time in his 


open 


life without 
having had a < 
breakfast. 


It was cold, 
very cold, and 
he must keep 
the circulation up somehow. He started at 
a brisk walk, and, cutting across into St. 
James’s Park, strode rapidly along. The 
exercise warmed his blood a little, but he 
could not help beginning to yearn for break- 
fast. Never before had visions of steaming 
coffee, nicely-browned toast, crisp bacon, and 





new-laid eggs risen so persistently upon his 
mental horizon. 

He had not altered his dress in any way ; 
he wore the suit he was accustomed to and,a 
soft-felt hat, but no overcoat, for the chief 
had suggested that it would be better that he 
should feel cold as well as hungry, just the 
same as hundreds of others who would be 
tramping the wealthiest city of the world which 
was now on the eve of its greatest festival. 

But neither did he, nor, for the matter of 
that, his chief, forecast the additional pangs 
that were to sadden his heart before the 
midnight hour struck. 

Presently he sat down for a few moments 
ona bench in the park, and idly beat at the 
pebbles in the gravel with his walking-stick, 
and then looked up, to be conscious of the 
figure of a miserable little waif standing in 
front of him holding out, from a sleeve of 
rags, a wretched apology for a hand—a poor, 
thin, transparent, skeleton-like hand. 

“Give us a penny, please,” the haggard 
little mite implored in a faint voice coming 
through lips almost blue with cold and 
hunger. “Only a penny, guv’nor. I ain’t 
‘ad no grub for two ’ole days.” 
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“GIVE US A PENNY, PLEASE.’ 


Carroll’s heart turned to water in his 
breast. It was as though something had 
drained the life-blood from it with a single 
wrench. 

“ A penny,” the words seemed to din into 
his ears like the clang of a bell. “A penny: 
A penny! A penny!” and he had not even 
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that in his possession ; he thrust his hands 
into his empty pockets, and with wistful eyes 
the shivering child waited and hoped, but 
Carroll shook his head because he dared not 
speak. For yet another moment the waif 
waited and hoped as he had waited and 
hoped before, but then turned away, as he 
had turned away before, stifling down a little 
sob which rose in the half-starved throat, and 
with a set face Carroll watched the tattered 
figure as it passed onwards out of his sight, 
and wondered what manner of man the 
childish heart must think him who would 
refuse a penny—a penny for food, and most 
of all, at Christmas time. 

“Oh, God!” he said, slowly, “I didn’t 
know it would be like this.” 

He sprang from the bench and walked 
onward, onward, onward, ever increasing his 
pace, and moving faster still, anxious to 
avoid being stopped and spoken to; for he 
told his heart he could not bear such a thing 
again, and ever before him there floated the 
pinched face of the ragged little waif, and the 
reproachful eyes, while in his ears there rang 
the sorrowful plea for just a penny. Twice 
the clocks had chimed the hour, and still 
he had walked on, heedless of where he went, 
and now a dull, sickening feeling was growing 
up within him, the first pangs of hunger— 
hunger that, as he heard noon strike, he 
realized he had yet another twelve hours to 
endure, and Heaven only knew how accen- 
tuated it would become to him before his 
task was ended. 

He strove to fight down the yearning for 
food, and the thought came that a cigarette 
would be a solace, but that, too, was denied 
him, as the chief had said an outcast, starving 
wretch, without money to buy even a scrap 
of food, would have no tobacco, and so the 
cigarette-case, as well as the purse, had been 
ieft at home. His pockets were empty—no 
watch or chain that he could pawn—not that 
he would have done so if he could, for, 
having undertaken the task, Charles Carroll 
would be conscientious enough to perform it 
thoroughly. 

He turned his face towards the City, and 
presently walked on down the Strand and 
into Fleet Street. 

The thing was beginning to become painful. 
He would not have felt the horror of it as 
keenly as he did now but for that wretched 
little waif in the park whose face haunted 
him with a sickly remembrance. He vowed 
that to-morrow he would search the streets 
until he found that child again. 

To kill his thoughts he determined that he 
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would begin to write his special for the 
Courier, but then, again, his pockets were 
empty. He had no note-book or pencil. 
Everything seemed to emphasize the utter 
hopelessness that many a poor tramp in the 
London streets must feel even in summer 
under the broad blue sky and in the baking 
streets, and in winter when the air was chill 
and the skies ashen. The utter misery and 
wretchedness of having absolutely nothing 
in the world. Nothing, nothing, nothing ! 
And yet he must write, or he would go 
mad. 

He stopped by the corner of Ludgate 
Circus, and there, just inside the entrance 
of Cook’s tourist offices, there fluttered, 
whenever the door was opened, sheaves of 
bills. Bills of all colours and sizes, giving 
particulars of the Christmas excursions for 
those who had holidays and money and 
friends to visit. Trips to carry those who 
had plenty far from the old-fashioned winter 
which they would enthuse upon in Cannes 
and Nice. 

He stepped in and tore down half-a-dozen 
of those which were only printed on one 
side, and, as he did so, a tall, dark, good- 
looking fellow, with a travelling bag in his 
hand, who had just left the counter, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Halloa! Carroll, my lad,” he cried. 
“ You off, too? Where are you going ?” 

“ Halloa ! Jackson,” he answered, gripping 
the hand of a colleague on the Westminster. 
“Oh, I’m not going away,” and he crammed 
the handful of bills into his pocket. “I 
promised to get these for Ross as I was 
passing. Where are you off to?” 

“ Riviera. Catching the 2.45 from Charing 
Cross.” 

“ Lucky fellow !” ejaculated Carroll. 

“* What are you doing now ?” 

“ Nothing much—mooning about.” 

“Come and have a drink.” 

For a minute a temptation that needed all 
his courage attacked the young journalist, 
but he fought it down. “No, thanks,” he 
said, “just had one,” for he felt he must 
make some excuse for refusing the offer, and 
yet how fervently he wished the lie had been 
the truth. 

They walked out together into the Circus 
as St. Paul’s boomed the quarter after one. 

“ Lunched yet ?” asked Jackson. 

“No.” 

“Well, come up to Gatti’s and have a 
chop with me; sha’n’t see you for three 
weeks.” 

“No, thanks, old chap ; got no appetite.” 
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hardly knew. He had afterwards a dim 
recollection of passing down on to the 
Embankment and gazing at the black river 
and the weird outline of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, wreathed in white and watched 
on either side by a gaunt, blurred, snowy 
Sphinx. 

He remembered gazing up at the lights in 
the Cecil and the Savoy, and that they called 
to his mind that he was hungry, and then he 
seemed to know nothing more of the flight 
of the last two hours, save that everywhere 
was soft and silent whiteness and that he was 
gravitating towards the Courier office, with 
its warmth and welcome. 

It was within the last half-hour of his task 
that he stood in the deserted Strand again, 
at the corner of Southampton 
Street. He glanced up towards 
Covent Garden, and coming 
slowly towards him was a figure 
in black. A girl, thinly and 
poorly clad, a mere slip of 
womankind ; the drifting snow 
lay thick upon her cloak and 
crépe-trinimed hat, and her face 
was white and pinched with 
cold as she walked unsteadily, 
buffeted by the gusts of wind 
which hurled themselves upon 
her. 

She swayed and almost fell 
as she neared the man who 
waited at the corner, and ina 
second he was by her side. 

“You will pardon me,” he 
said, “ you are ill and———” 

“Thank you, no,” she inter- 
rupted, as she glanced at him 
standing before her with his 
hat in his hand and the snow 
thickening upon his head. “It 
is nothing. I am only tired.” 

“ But you should not be out 
on such a night,” he continued, 
for the face that he looked upon 
was that of a girl unused to the 
rough side of life; “if it is an 
errand, let me do it for you.” 

“IT am on my way home 
now,” she answered. ‘“ You 
are very good. I’ve had a 
trying day, and then, almost before 
he knew what had happened, she had tottered 
before him, and he saved her only by a 
hair’s-breadth from falling upon the pave- 
ment. 

The quarter struck as he stood there with 
the fainting girl clasped in his arms, and 
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then as a belated cab came level with them 
he stopped it and lifted her in. 

“ Daily Courier office, Fleet Street,” he 
said, “as fast as you can get along.” 

But the speed of the cab was but a snail’s 
pace in the terror of that old - fashioned 
winter, and she was almost as one dead 
when he bore her in his arms into the room 
of the editor of the Courter and gently 
placed her in the chair of the chief. 

The room was empty, but in the corner 
was a sight that brought back to the man the 
hunger that had been almost forgotten. <A 
table laid for supper. _A chicken roasted to 
perfection, a ham cut to the most tempting 
proportion, a tongue, bread, butter, cheese, 
and salad galore: a cold collation fit for a 
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““IN A SECOND HE WAS BY HER SIDE.” 


prince, much less a starving beggar, and the 
chair that was set for him flanked by gold 
foiled bottles. 

It was the champagne bottles that aroused 
him to activity, and in a second he had 
deftly knocked off the neck of one with the 
ornamental brass poker, and held half a 
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vlassful to the lips of the girl, who seemed 
to now be arousing from her numbness of 
exhaustion. 

“You're very good,” she said, and as he 
looked at her with the colour returning to 
her cheeks and the blueness of the frost 
leaving them he realized that she was pretty. 
As pretty as a picture, he told himself, and 
still gazed at her, until her colour deepened 
still a little more. 

“It’s all right,” he said, gently. ‘“ You're 
in my office: the office of the Courier. You 
fainted, you know, just as I saw you. Don’t 
worry. It’s all right. Rest awhile, and then 
we'll send you home in a cab,” and he took 
the cloak from her shoulders and threw it 
over a chair. 

She only said “ Thank you,” and then a 
brilliant idea seemed to strike Charlie 
Carroll. 

“ Are you hungry?” he jerked, as though 
he felt the question was unconventional. 

“Starving,” she answered, simply. 

Before he had time to ask himself whether 
such an action could be counted a liberty 
he had lifted her round bodily, chair and all, 
dragged the table over to her, and, with 
knife and fork in hand, gazed at her 
inquiringly. 

“Chicken and ham ?” 

“Chicken and ham and tongue, please,” 
she answered, demurely, and started on a 
roll. 

“You must be hungry,” he exclaimed, 
impetuously. 

“T’ve had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours,” she answered, speaking. thickly 
through a_ portion of liberally - buttered 
roll. 

“Twenty-four hours, eh?” he answered, 
with a lump in his throat, quite forgetting he 
had starved for the same time himself. 
“ Poor little girl—twenty-four hours, and this 
is London, this is civilization———” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking into his 
eyes, “this is London, the greatest, the 
wealthiest, and the cruellest city in the 
world. Where should I have been to-night 
if you had not been the good Samaritan ? 
Lying where I had fallen——” 

“You'd better get on,” he said, handing a 
plate to her with two-thirds of the chicken 
upon it, and he spoke roughly, because he 
was wondering where others were he had met 
that day: “ you must eat first and talk after- 
wards.” 

“You cannot understand,” she said, seri- 
ously ; “you have not the horrors in your 
mind that I have in mine. You cannot 
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grasp what I mean. You have never been 
really, truly hungry—starving, I mean.” 

“T know a little about it,” he answered, 
with a laugh in spite of himself, and he 
placed the remainder of the chicken upon his 
own plate and simply told himself he could 
not wait any longer, no, not even to be 
polite to the girl who, now he quite recognised, 
was remarkably fascinating. 

“ Please start,” he said, witha smile. ‘“ I’m 
really very hungry, but I feel I must see to 
you first as my guest.” 

She raised her knife and fork, and then 
with a strange little laugh placed them down 
again and rose to her feet. 

“T feel better now. I must be going,” 
she said, resuming her cloak. 

“ Be going,” he echoed, in astonishment, 
and he sat looking at her with wide-open 
eyes, and then slowly rising he walked 
towards her. 

“You won’t do: anything of the kind,” he 
said, shortly. “I don’t know what your 
reasons are, but I know you’ve fallen into 
my charge, and you don’t go into the world 
alone so long as I’m alive. ‘There’s pluck 
and there’s grit, and you’ve got both, and 
there’s foolish pride, and you’ve got that as 
well. -You shall pay for your supper one of 
these days, but you sha’n’t go until you’ve 
had it. You shall only go then in a cab, if I 
have to lead the horse myself all the way, 
and you sha’n’t go at all unless you promise to 
accept the first suitable berth we can find for 
you, and that will be vacant to-morrow. God 
bless my soul,” he continued, impetuously, 
“T’ve friends here; what would they do if 
they heard I let you go like this? ‘Twenty- 
four hours without a meal, and then because 
of paltry pride—— ” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. “I do not 
know your name, but—-— ” 

“My name is Carroll,” he answered, 
abruptly, and then felt he ought to kick 
himself because his eyes strayed from her 
face to the chicken. 

She held out her hand to him, and instinc- 
tively he took it, although he was quite 
determined it was not to say “good-bye.” 

“TI cannot accept your hospitality,” she 
said, ‘“‘ because I am not what you think me. 
I have told you no untruth, but I’ve acted 
one. You think me destitute and alone in 
the world, but,” in spite of herself the girl’s 
eyes began to dance a little, and a smile 
hovered round the corners of her lips, “ I’m 
not. I’m on the staff of the Mirror.” 

“ But, why——” 

“We're doing a special for to-morrow. 
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And that was the truth, for it was no 
longer an appetite that assailed him, but a 
dull, sinking feeling that seemed gnawing at 
his heart ! 

His nerves and sympathies had been 
played upon as well as his physical system, 
and now he wanted to get away and write. 


“GIVE THIS LITTLE BRAT HALF 


“That's bad,” said Jackson; “ you'll have 
to buck up, or you won't enjoy the roast beef 
and plum-pudding and all the rest of it to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” fervently answered the 
other, and then his heart asked him whether 
he would after all, if the phantom vision of 
the pale thin face should arise amid the 
silver, china, and flowers across the dining- 
table. 

“Well, so long. A 
you.” 

“Same to you. 

“Eh?” 

Charles Carroll had caught sight of the 
wretched little waif whose face had haunted 
him all day, shuffling along close to the curb. 

“IT won't lunch, I won’t drink, I won't 


merry Christmas to 


Good-bye. Stop!” 
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smoke, thanks, but I’ll tell you what you can 
do: give this little brat half a dollar!” and 
he grasped the youngster by his frail shoulder 
and swung him into Jackson’s view. 

“Why, the deuce——” began the other, 
paused, and then dived his hand into his 
pocket and gave the boy half a crown, who 


A DOLLAR !” 


tightened his thin fingers upon it, breath- 
lessly gasped out thanks, then ducked under 
Carroll’s arm and shot across Fleet Street 
between a block of cabs and omnibuses and 
was lost to sight. 

“Thanks, old chap,” murmured Carroll. 
“Christmas time, you know,” he added, 
weakly. 

And Jackson stood and wondered why 
Christmas time had not prompted Carroll, 
who was always a generous-hearted fellow, to 
give the boy half a crown himself. 

The pause was a little awkward, and 
Jackson broke it. 

“ Sure you won’t lunch ?” 

** Certain, thanks.” 

“Well, good-bye. I'll get mine at the 


club. Hansom!” and he jumped in, and 























was driving away, when Carroll stopped him 
again. 

“Got a pencil, old chap ?” ° 

“Yes, half-a-dozen,” and he produced a 
leather case full from his upper vest-pocket. 

“Thanks. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

The cab drove off towards the Savage 
Club, while Carroll walked slowly up Ludgate 
Hill and turned into the gardens of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where he stood for a moment 
ind watched a knot of idlers scattering 
crumbs to the fluttering pigeons; then he 
moved round to the south side of the 
Cathedral, took his crumpled excursion bills 
from his pocket, spread them out smooth 
upon the grey stones jutting out of the turf, 
and which once formed a part of the founda- 
tions of Old St. Paul’s, and began to write. 

For a while he wrote on, until one or two 
damp flakes of snow began to fall upon his 
paper, and then he rose and strode out into 
the streets again. In front of the great west 
door of the Cathedral he hesitated ; already 
the afternoon was beginning to give place to 
evening, the street lamps were lighted, and 
all down Ludgate Hill quivering splodges of 
light from the shops lay upon the greasy 
pavement ; then he turned his steps north- 
ward ; he did not care to follow the streets 
where he was likely to meet friends or 
colleagues who, with the season’s greetings 
upon their lips, would offer invitations which 
he must refuse. 

He went on, past the General Post Office 
and up the Goswell Road, and then cut 
across through a labyrinth of narrow streets 
giving on to St. Luke’s, and for a while 
wandered about there. The snow was thick- 
ening, the soft, white flakes had ceased to 
fall, but in their place was a thin, powdery, 
persistent downpour that the chill wind which 
whistled round the corners dashed stingingly 
into his face and left clinging to his clothes. 

He paused before a toy-shop decked out 
with gaudy German productions, with tinsel 
Christmas - tree ornaments, paper flags, 
Japanese lanterns, and half-a-dozen cheap 
dolls, which stared fixedly out of their round, 
waxen faces with great, wondering, wide-open 
eyes, as though they were all thinking, “ My ! 
what awful weather !” 

In front of the shop a group of ragged 
youngsters, heedless of the falling snow, 
churned now into a muddy slush at their 
feet, glued their noses to the window, steamy 
with their excited breath. 

“Which one of ’em would you ’ave, ’Liza? 
‘Cos my muvver’s goin’ to buy me one,” 
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asked a diminutive specimen of feminine 
humanity, who in happier circumstances 
would have been pretty, speaking with an air 
of admiration of the whole collection. 

“That there with the pink ’at and the 
yallar frock,” said the connoisseur appealed 
to. 

“T likes the little black ‘un with the 
ingerubber face,” volunteered the smallest 
child in the group, “but I ain’t got no 
muvver to buy me dolls,” and she spoke 
discontentedly, not as if being motherless 
were a cause for grief, but only a reason for 
dissatisfaction. 

Carroll thrust his hand into his pocket 
instinctively ; that he had done so half-a- 
dozen times before that day and found it 
empty every time did not kill the accus- 
tomed habit, and again a dull, sinking feeling 
grew up in his heart, and he turned and 
strode away through the swiftly-driving snow. 

** Poor little things!” was all he said, and 
he walked faster away from them. 

The white dust was flying and whirling 
around in all directions now, swirling hither 
and thither, and sending pedestrians swiftly 
homeward. Huge drifts were forming in 
corners and doorways, and the lamp-posts 
were becoming shrouded with long, winding 
sheets, where the snow clung closely to them. 
The heavy throb of traffic was deadened by 
the thick mass upon the ground, and by-and- 
by the sound almost entirely ceased. 

Then the omnibuses stopped running, and 
only here and there a shadowy cab, looking 
like a phantom in the all-pervading whiteness, 
made its slow and silent way along. 

It was an old-fashioned winter with a 
vengeance, and London had suddenly become 
a deserted city. It was between three and 
four o’clock when the first flakes of snow 
began to fall, and by six the streets were 
impassable and practically deserted ; by eight 
the Strand was like an Arctic picture. The 
light from the street lamps was dimmed by 
the accumulations of snow that had been 
driven by the wind against the glass and still 
adhered there, and a strange silence was over 
it all. 

Into the protection of a deep doorway in 
the Temple Carroll crept for shelter and 
waited, listening to the quarters chime for 
two whole hours, until ten strokes beat forth. 

“Only a couple of hours more,” he 
muttered, as he stamped his numbed feet 
upon the stones. ‘ That is all for me, but 
God help those who’ve got to endure the 
whole night of it!” 

How he killed the remaining time he 
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“THE ‘MIRROR’ 


‘One Day of the Life of a Wanderer in 
London,’ and I r 

“Twenty-four hours,” ejaculated Carroll, 
“nothing to eat, homeless, and an outcast. 


Why, I’ve done the same. 
on?” 

“No, I was 

“Give it to me. I'll send a messenger. 
Have you wound up by forming a subscrip- 
tion-list ?” 

“No; I did not think of that.” 

* Add it on then. 
and the Courier will work together.” 

The girl took a packet from her pocket 
and scribbled a few paragraphs upon the last 
sheet and then handed it to him, and he 
dashed out of the door. 

When he returned in two minutes she 
was as he had left her, gazing into the fire, 
with a little flush upon her cheek and the 
light playing upon her waving hair, and as he 
paused for a second an idea came to him that 
was. not novel for a bachelor. 

She turned with a smile as she heard his 


Sent your copy 
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For once the J/irror 
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WILL WORK TOGETHER.” 


footsteps approaching her, and as she looked 
into his face there was just the shade of an 
idea in her mind, too. 

* Are you hungry ?” he asked. 

“Starving,” she answered. 

He waved his hand towards the patient 
chicken, and after five minutes spoke 
again. 

“I do hope the Courter and the Mirror 
that is you and I—will always be good 
friends,” he said. 

It seemed justifiable that with such an 
honest wish he should just touch with the 
tips of his fingers her hand as it lay upon 
the table, and because of the camaraderie 
which exists among journalists it was right 
that she should let her hand remain so for 
just ten seconds, and then, of course, she 
withdrew it. 

“The greatest wish of my heart would 
be——” 

“Might I ask you to pass the salad?” she 
interrupted, with the dawn of a twinkle in 
her eye. 














Some Wonders From the West.—ll. 
IV.—A SKIRT DANCE ON GLACIER POINT. 


By MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 





on her hand and the point of her 
elbow on the jagged edge of the 
outermost point of rock; and on 
another she stood with her foot 
raised and extending well out 
over the abyss while the photo- 
grapher “took a shot” at her 
hazardous position. It may be 
seen that Miss Tatsch is no novice 
in the matter of nerve-trying exhi- 
bitions. She possesses a remark- 
ably cool head, nerves like iron, 
and a grace and athletic training 
that make such poses possible. 
The clear-cut character of the 
photographs proves that during 
the pose there was not a tremor 
to show that the subject was exe- 
cuting anything more trying than 
the ordinary high-kick. In fact, 
even upon a floor it is not an 





































MISS TATSCH LYING ON THE OVERHANGING 
ROCK AT GLACIER POINT. 
From a Photo. by Julius Boysen. 





F the many photo- 
graphs that have 
been taken of the 
overhanging rock at 
Glacier Point, in the 
<3 Yosemite Valley, 
California, none is more striking 
than a series taken by Julius Boysen 
this summer. The young woman 
who is doing the spectacular high- 
kick is Miss Kittie Tatsch, head 
waitress of the Sentinel Hotel in 
the Valley. It is not the first time 
that she has been photographed in 
startling poses, but this effort sur- 
passes all her former achievements 
in point of daring and of nerve. 
On one occasion she lay at full 


le — on Ge rock, her head resting From a Photo, by] MISS TATSCH DANCING ON THE POINT. (Julius Boysen. 
Ol, XX.— 
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easy matter to take 
such a pose with suffi- 
cient steadiness for the 
purpose of a_photo- 
graph, to say nothing 
of the edge of a not 
too stable rock hang- 
ing out over the brow 
of a cliff 3,200ft. high. 

Miss ‘Tatsch’s feat 
has only once been 
equalled, and that was 
by a Stanford Univer- 
sity athlete, who stood 
on his head on the 
same rock; but the 
Stanford man was well 
in from the edge, and, 
while one might ex- 
pect a college student 
away on his vacation 
to execute some such 
act, it is far and away 
out of the ordinary to 
have a pretty and graceful young woman 
point the tip of her toe heavenward from a 
pedestal of such startling prominence. In 
any photograph that would give even the 








V.—THE MAN WITH 

ANOTHER Western wonder is the man with 
the umbrella-hat. The people of Portland, 
Oregon, know him as well as they do their 
own mayor, and in that city he has become 
so common a sight that he now arouses little 
comment except from 
strangers. We can well 
imagine the sensation 
that this gentleman 
would cause in London 
if he were to appear 
upon one of our streets 
with the bizarre head- 
gear shown in our 
illustration. What a fine 
advertisement he would 
make if he were to dis- 
play the recorded vir- 
tues cf someone’s soap 
upon his back as he 
passedalong the Strand! 

The man with the 
umbrella-hat is only a 
one-idea man. He is 
a veteran of the Civil 
War, and he asserts 
that his hat is an 
exemplification of an 








MISS TATSCH DANCING ON GLACIER POINT--ENLARGED f th . 
FROM THE PREVIOUS PHOTOGRAPH, oO 1€ 


From a Photo. by Julius Boysen. 
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THE UMBRELLA-HAT MAN. 
From a Photo. by Thwaites, Portland, Oregon. 


slightest conception of 
the height of the cliff 
the figure on the top 
would be so small that 
it could not be told 
whether it was a man 
or a woman, much less 
what sort of pose the 
person was taking. 

The photographs 
are unfair for the 
reason that they show 
at best only one half 
of the real height of 
the rock from the 
floor of the valley. 
The sheer wall of 
the cliff here shown 
is 1,600ft., and from 
the underbrush at 
the bottom of some 
pictures to 
the floor of the valley 
there is still a dis- 
tance of 1,600ft. The very small figures 
shown on the rock are just twice the 
size they would be if the real proportions 
were shown. 


UMBRELLA-HAT. 


original idea. No one would dare to take 


issue with him on this point, although one 
might venture to observe that the hat is really 
patterned after a 
worn in 


species of head - dress 
America. The old man 
has made an attempt 
to get the general 
public to take up his 


South 


idea each man, in 
fact, to become his 
own Jonas’ Hanway ; 
but the people of 


Portland, Oregon, 
have not yet seen their 
way clear to adopt 
such a_ trouble-saving 
head-gear. The old 
man himself, how- 
ever, believes in 
it with all the 
strength of single 
purpose, and at all 
seasons may be 
seen tramping around 
Portland, smoking 
his pipe, unmind- 
ful of comment and 
attention. 
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VI.—AN EXTRAORDINARY SUIT. 


COLONEL RoBErRT HALL, of Cotulla, Texas, 
may rightly be called one of the wonders of 
the West—that is to say, if the grand old 
Texan veteran has not, at an honoured age, 
already passed away. 

Two years ago his tall and lithe figure was 
a common and welcome sight at all the Texas 
re-unions, and the stories that have been told 
of his prowess and the singular incidents of 
his romantic career would, if they were put 
in print, fill volumes. 

But it is Colonel Robert Hall’s suit, and not 
the man himself, which possesses special in- 
terest for this article. ‘This suit is without 
doubt the most extraordinary wearing apparel 
that ever covered and protected the body of 
an old soldier. Colonel Hall proudly says: 
“T made every stitch of it.” The coat is com- 
posed of over a hundred different pieces of the 
skins of wild animals which the old hunter 
has shot during a period of forty years. Each 
piece comes from the hide of a different 
wild animal, a reptile, or a bird ; the skins of 
deer, bears, panthers, wolves, and wild cats 
making up the larger part of the costume. 














COLONEL ROBERT HALL AND HIS EXTRAORDINARY SUIT. 
From a Photo. by Delfraisse, San Antonio, Texas. 
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BACK VIEW OF THE SUIT. 
From a Photo. by Delfraisse, San Antonio, Texas, 


For trimming and ornamentation the hoofs 
of three hundred and fifteen deer, the claws 
of forty bears, the tails of innumerable 
smaller animals, and the rattles from hun- 
dreds of monster rattlesnakes are used. A 
cap composed of many pieces of pretty fur 
ornamented with a pair of antelope horns is 
as wonderful as the coat. 

Eighty-five years of age and 6ft. gin. high, 
the old warrior walks with a firm step, and 
when he appears on the streets of San 
Antonio or at some gathering of veterans, 
wearing this extraordinary suit, he is the 
cynosure of all Texan eyes. 

He has been offered soodols. for his 
frontiersman’s suit, but he says he would not 
take 10,ooodols. for it. The hunting-horn, 
which may be seen in our photograph, was 
given to the Colonel by General Sam 
Houston. The horn has a strange history, 
which perhaps is too long to detail here. 
Suffice it to say that the Colonel is so proud 
of it that nothing would induce him to part 
with it. “If I were out of bread,” he once 
remarked, “it would take a million to buy 
that horn,” 
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By GEORGE 


DIFFERENT people have different ways of 
celebrating Christmas. The vast majority, it is 
true, display a lamentable lack of originality 
in devising means to celebrate the festive 
season ; they content themselves with the 
turkey and pudding, the Christmas tree and 
the round games, the mistletoe and the bon- 
bons, which have regularly appeared after 
dinner on the 25th of December for as many 
years as our grandfathers can remember. 
But there are a few choice spirits who are 
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the old amusements and desire 
novelty. Such a one is Mr. P. B. Herrity, of 
926, G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. "We 
should think that Mr. Herrity’s Christmas 
hobby is probably unique. Every year he 
lays out a tract of uncultivated ground in 
schools, churches, houses, railways, and farm- 
vards. Lest the reader should infer that 
Mr. Herrity is an owner of vast lands and 


tired of 


THE MODEL VILLAGE OF ROSEVILLE. 


-A CHRISTMAS SCENE. 


DOLLAR. 


immense wealth, we hasten to say that the 
buildings, railways, etc., which he annually 
constructs are not life-size. They are, in 
fact, models of such things, and the tract of 
ground upon which Mr. Herrity constructs 
them is the floor of his own parlour. 

The scene represented in the photographs 
is a tvpical American village, lying at the foot 
of some hills, upon the summits of which, at 
right and left, are a second village and a fort 
of the United States army. The villages are 


(Photograph. 


connected by railroad, and the fort is made 
impregnable by a broad stream, which flows 


at its base. If the photos. are carefully 
examined it will be seen that no feature of 
village life is omitted. Even the tufts of 
giass growing by the roadside and the 
ubiquitous vagrant dog are there 

The village is called Roseville, and is 
named after Mr. Herrity’s little daughter, 
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Rose. The scene does not take so long to 
prepare as might be thought. Mr. Herrity 
orly commences to work upon it at the 
latter end of November, and, giving a few 
hours each evening, has it all ready by 
Christmas Day. After all the pieces are 
made the difficult work of setting up 
the scene is begun. 





A NEARER VIEW OF THE FORT AND THE SECOND VILLAGE. 


plans what his next 
year’s exhibit shall 
be, and sets to 
work upon its con- 
struction when the 
time comes. He 


makes all the 
models himself, 
from the church- 


steeple down to 
the sleeper of the 
railroad. Some of 
the houses have 
taken him three 
years to make ; but 
he possesses end- 
less patience and 
the true artist’s 
love of accuracy. 
No amount of 
pains is too great 
for him to take, 
and consequently 
his models are re- 
plete with all the 
details’ of the 
scenes they represent. It is this careful 
attention to minute detail that makes Mr. 
Herrity’s model scenes so much admired 
and praised by all who see them. He 
intends to continue in his hobby, and this 
year, he says, he is going to make a scene 
“which will surpass any in this country.” 


(Photograph. 





The hills have to 
be made and the 
fields laid out. 
From start to finish 
the arrangement 
of the scene occu- 
pies about thirty- 
six hours, skilful 
movements and 
tireless patience 
being essential to 
its success. 

Mr. Herrity has 
quite a reputation 
in his district for 
these models. For 
several Christ- 
mases past he has 
made a_ model 
village like the 
one we have been 
enabled to show. 
He does not copy 
anybody or any- 


thing. He mentally = Fromai 


A NEARER VIEW OF THE FIRST VILLAGE. 
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One of the most remarkable cases of 
natural genius recorded in art annals is that 
of Mr. John W. Thompson, the keeper of 
the reptile-house at the Zoological Gardens, 
Philadelphia. 

Despite his humble station in life Mr. 
Thompson is a painter and sculptor of 
ability, and has, moreover, invented what 
is practically a new art. Snakes are his 
speciality, and the state of perfection to 
which he has brought the art of reptile 
painting is truly wonderful. First he makes 
casts of them and then paints in their 
natural colours, getting a result which is 
simply startling in its wonderful accuracy. 

His work has attracted general attention, 
and Mr. Thompson has lately been com- 
missioned by the Smithsonian Institute to 
execute some casts for the national collec- 
tion. The contract was only awarded after 
experts had cafefully investigated the subject 
and examined Mr. Thompson’s work. Their 
verdict was that no living artist could com- 
pare with him in this special line, and as a 
consequence no one else was considered. 

It is a fact little known that the keeper’s 
room at the Zoo is the studio of one of the 
most remarkable sculptors and _ painters 
recorded in the art annals of Pennsylvania. 

Until the ambitious and art-loving keeper 
discovered the possibility of allying the two 
arts—moulding and painting—in order to 
secure truthful reproductions of snakes of all 
varieties in characteristic coils and attitudes, 
the only known methods of preservation to 
future generations for study, a record of the 
different species of reptiles now existing, but 
rapidly becoming extinct, was through the 
medium of paintings or by keeping their 
dead bodies in alcohol. The disadvantages 
of these methods can readily be seen. A 
painting conveys but a poor idea of the size 
and general shape, while in the case of 
preservation in alcohol no idea of the natural 
colours could be retained, for they fade 
and lose all brilliancy in a very short time. 
Mr. Thompson’s discoveries have worked a 
practical revolution in this branch of what 
may be advisedly termed scientific art. 

The finished products of the keeper-artist 
are simply startling in their accuracy, and at 
a glance it is practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish the life-like painted casts, coiled and 
poised as if ready to strike, from real reptiles. 

Mr. Thompson’s work has been attracting 
the general attention of naturalists and art 
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connoisseurs from all over the country, and 
much curiosity has been aroused by the fact 
that a man of such exceptional talent should 
be passing the greater part of his invaluable 
time in discharging the onerous duties of a 
keeper. The story is one of absorbing in- 
terest, and the career, life-struggles, and 
ambitions of the artist-keeper would make 
a romance worthy of a master of fiction. 

Mr. Thompson’s den, which is almost as 
interesting as himself, is a small room about 
8ft. square, opening from the main reptile 
hall. This is his studio ; it is here that he 
works, and every operation, from the first 
securing of the cast to its painting and final 
completion, is here performed. Everything 
in the little room is characteristic of the 
man and his work. The walls are adorned 
with vividly life-like casts of snakes and 
reptiles. There are copperheads, rattlers, 
a gigantic salamander, frogs, fishes, and 
lizards. . In addition to these are some 
really excellent landscape paintings and 
drawings in black and white, which indi- 
cate that Mr. Thompson might have turned 
his attention to either of these branches 
with every prospect of success. Snakes, how- 
ever, are his speciality, his mania, his life- 
work, and at first the visitor to the little room 
is kept in a state bordering on nervous 
dementia, by successive shocks resulting from 
the close proximity of life-like figures of 
the most venomous and dangerous reptiles. 
All the snakes are not plaster, however, for 
in several boxes bearing the menacing 
label, “ Poisonous,” are hundreds of little 
rattlesnakes and copperheads from 8in. to 
1oin. long. 

Mr. Thompson was busily engaged in 
putting the finishing touches on a beautifully 
marked Arizona rattlesnake, but willingly 
gave some interesting details concerning his 
methods of work and his career. He is a 
man who would attract attention in any 
company—tall, powerfully built, with a finely- 
shaped head, a strong face,and a pair of blue 
eyes which fairly kindle when he discusses 
his art. The snakes, which are regarded by 
the average person as about the lowest and 
most forbidding element of creation, have 
no repulsion for Mr. ‘Thompson, who 


studies their literature with avidity, and by 
reason of his constant association with them 
for twenty years has come to be considered 
an authority on everything pertaining to 
“In my opinion,” he 


snakes and snake-life. 

























said, “a snake is the most remarkable of 
all the many manifestations of the wonderful 
powers of Nature. Look at its construc- 
tion—what a model of light, sinewy strength, 
perfectly adapted to the mode of life. 
Many varieties have little peculiarities 
adapted to their varying physical charac- 
teristics. For instance, the rattlesnake, 
being somewhat slow in its movements, is 
provided with the rattle, the warning sound 
of which prevents other animals from stepping 
on it. Water-snakes have in the nostrils a 
sort of valve which absolutely prevents the 
taking of water 
into the lungs. 
In my twenty 
years of practical 
experience with 
serpents I have 
again and again 
been filled with 
wonder at the 
ingenuity with 
which Nature has 
equipped them.” 

Mr. ‘Thompson 
then described 
his method of 
casting and 
painting. 

“The greatest 
part of my cast 
ing is done from 
dead snakes, 
which is a com- 
paratively simple 
operation, but in 
many instances I 
find it necessary 
to use live ones, 
and, as can be 
imagined, this is 
a task of no small 
difficulty. The 


occasional neces- MR. J. W. THOMPSON MAKING A PLASTER CAST OF A SNAKE, 
From a Photograph. 


sity of casting 
from live snakes 
proceeds from two causes. In the first 
place the characteristic colours and mark- 
ings of some snakes are very delicate, 
and fade within a few hours after death. 
As a result, in painting the cast, it is 
almost impossible to reproduce the colours 
as they were in life. By using a live snake 
of course I can study the living model. The 
second reason is the fact that I often receive 
orders for a particular kind of snake, and as 
we have a great many varieties here, I do 
not go to the trouble of trying to buy one, 
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but simply use the proper precautions and 
take a good live specimen from one of the 
cases.” 

When asked if this hazardous operation 
was not attended with some danger, he 
laughed and said, “ Yes, to the novice, but 
I am so familiar with them that I incur 
comparatively little risk. It is work requiring 
great care, however, and a miscalculation 
may mean a dangerous bite, or possibly the 
death of a valuable specimen. 

“The first step is to secure the snake. 
My assistant makes a slip-knot with a piece 
of strong twine, 
attaches it to a 
long pole, and 
opening the cage 
places it over the 
snake’s head. 
The struggling, 
squirming snake, 
wild with fear and 
anger, is lifted 
out, and when it 
happens to be of 
the venomous 
variety there are 
several exciting 
moments _ before 
he is finally con- 
quered. I then 
take him into 
my private room 
and hold a 
sponge, satu- 
rated with chlo- 
roform, to his 
nostrils. In a 
short time he is 
temporarily 
dead to the 
world, and the 
cast is made 
with all possible 
expedition. Quills 
are placed in the 
nose, so that his 
snakeship can breathe, and the mixed plaster 
of Paris is poured all over him. After the 
plaster has had time to harden the snake, 
which was greased in advance, to facilitate 
its removal, is carefully pulled out from the 
cast, and, after reviving, is returned to its 
cage, usually none the worse for its novel 
experience. The inside of the cast is now 
flushed out with soapy water, the grease of 
which fills up the pores and prevents stick- 
ing. The plaster is then poured in, and the 
cast remains undisturbed for twenty - four 
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hours in order to insure perfect hardening. 
The next step is the chipping away of 
the outer shell, which has to be done with 
extreme care, lest the delicate outline of the 
impressioned plaster snake be irretrievably 
ruined. Particularly is this true of the head 
and eyes, which I always leave till last. 
When all the shell is chipped away an exact 
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reproduction of the snake, down to the finest 
details, has been secured, and all that remains 
to be done is the painting in the original 
colours. 

“It is this painting which is really the 
crucial feature of the entire operation, and 


the one which determines the success or 
failure of the effort. For many years I 
found it impossible to secure the exact 
shades I desired. My colours, though fairly 
good imitations, always seemed to me too 
shiny. Oil colours always showed too bright, 
and I did not seem able to get the exact 
shades necessary to a perfect illusion. After 
six years of experimenting with various paints 
and chemicals at last I struck the desired 
combination, and I can now produce with 
absolute accuracy any shade of colour known 
to snakedom, and with such fidelity to Nature 
as to deceive even the expert. The brilliant 
colours are comparatively easy, the most 
troublesome ones being the quiet shades, 
especially the delicate touch of colour which 
appears at the edge of every scale, as a result 
of the under part of the scale being white. 
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“ The painting is very tedious, and I usually 
spend fully a month on each specimen. I 
place a live snake in a glass box beside me 
and carefully study its colours as I work. 
Each scale receives separate treatment, and 
the head is usually a labour of several days. 
To produce the glassy shace of the eyeball 
three colours are placed on top of each 


( Photograph. 


other, and the result is usually a good 
approximation to the original. 

“This, of course, is the only way to really 
preserve to future generations any idea of the 
snakes of to-day. As I stated to the authori- 
ties of the Smithsonian Institute during my 
recent visit there, snakes kept in alcohol 
soon lose all relation to the original, and 
become mere colourless, shapeless masses. 
I was shown several specimens of the work 
by authorities at the Smithsonian Institute. 
Among them was this small, brown cast of a 
copperhead, It was painted by a well-known 
artist, but, as I remarked to them, it looks 
no more like a copperhead than I do. It is 
not the proper colour, and no one ever saw a 
copperhead with a sticky, shiny coat like this. 
I showed them some of my work, explained 
my theory of colours, and demonstrated to 
them where they failed, and as a result was 
given the contract of repainting this and 
several other specimens, and also of executing 
some new casts for them. 

“T always had a great love of art, and, 
even as a child, used to paint and draw the 
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pictures from the magazines. I was not, 
however, one of those fortunate mortals who 
have only to express the wish in order to 
have it gratified. I wished to study painting, 
but I had no wealthy parents to educate me, 
so I was reluctantly compelled to forego my 
ambition. 

“TI was born at Greenport, Long Island, 
and worked at various places in my native 
town until the Centennial attracted me to 
Philadelphia, and I have lived here ever 
since. The subject of snakes had always 
had a great fascination for me, and when 
twenty years ago I visited the Zoo for the 
first time I developed such an interest in the 
snake-house that I applied for and secured 
the position of keeper, and have held it ever 
since. 

“ My love for art was not dead, however, 
and I used to watch the painters who came 
here to sketch the snakes with heartbreaking 
regrets that I, too, could not have the oppor- 
tunity to do this congenial work. Finally, 
the feeling became so strong with me that I 
could not suppress it, and fourteen years 
ago, out of my scanty resources, I raised 
enough to start my studies. Since that time 
I have had the advantage of the tuition of 
several well known artists. I had received 
some praise for my pictures, notably a land- 
scape, which won many favourable comments 
at the annual exhibition, but I soon dis- 
covered that my real forte, my speciality, was 
in the field which I had created, the casting 
and painting of snakes, and it is to this 
branch that I have devoted the greatest part 
of my life. 

“I believe I have made casts of every 
known variety, including a gigantic python 
over 16ft. long, rattlesnakes, cobras, copper- 
heads, moccasins, pine snakes, indigo black 
snakes, adders, harlequin salamanders, 
lizards, frogs, and even an alligator. 

‘Sometimes the results have been sc life- 
like that they have even frightened myself. 
I remember especially the cast of a Florida 
diamond rattler. I had finished it and was 
showing it to two friends, and in order to get 
the full effect removed it from its accustomed 
place and put it on a soap-box which stood 
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near the door. Engrossed in other duties I 
had gone away, forgetting all about the snake, 
and left it standing where it was. It was 
a particularly life-like specimen, and was 
poised as if about to strike. Entering the 
room suddenly, there, by the dim fading twi- 
light, I beheld what at first thought I took 
to be a gigantic rattler, coiled and ready to 
spring at me. I jumped about three feet, 
and in spite of long experience with reptiles 
was for the instant paralyzed with fear. An 
excited rattlesnake is a ticklish customer for 
anybody to handle, and I was afraid to 
move, knowing that in my little room I 
should have but a small chance of escape. 
My natural thought had been that some of 
the big fellows had escaped from their cages, 
and I believe that I stood there motionless 
for fully three minutes before I recalled that 
the cause of my fright was only my poor 
harmless plaster cast. Many of my visitors 
and friends have had almost the same 
experience, and my casts have been the 
cause of many laughable occurrences. 

“ While the art of snake reproduction and 
everything having the slightest connection 
with reptiles is highly distasteful to many 
people, I believe that as mere matter of 
scientific record, if for nothing else, some 
effort should be made to preserve reproduc- 
tions of every living species. I have long 
been working on a plan looking to this end, 
and which I shall eventually present to the 
national authorities. My idea would not 
necessitate any great outlay, and in years to 
come would comprise a collection which 
would be simply priceless. My plans involve 
the erection of a museum devoted exclusively 
to snakes. Here every known variety could 
be shown full-sized, in their natural colours 
and exact living conditions. Such a collec- 
tion could be collated for a comparatively 
small sum, would be of great educational 
advantage, an invaluable aid to students, and 
would insure the lasting preservation of the 
reptiles, even after they ceased to exist in 
their living state. It seems criminally negli- 
gent to miss this opportunity of doing a 
priceless service to ourselves and to future 
generations.” 
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CANNOT tell how long ago 

it was—I can only say with 

certainty that it was long 

before almanacs were invented 

or thought of by anybody 

when there lived a fairy named 
Grumstella, who was never so happy as when 
she was doing harm to somebody. 

Now, before King Scoribon was born, one 
of the best friends of his mother, Queen 
Dulcetta, was the fairy Tendrilla, of whose 
company she was very fond, not only because 
it was so pleasant to her, but because it 
presented so great a contrast to that of 
Grumstella, who always contrived to make 
her visits disagreeable. 

At the time when the Queen’s little son 
— afterwards King Scoribon — was born 
Grumstella was biding her time to do her 
an ill turn, in revenge for her liking of 
Tendrilla. 

With whirlwind speed she set off for the 
palace, in order to get there before Tendrilla. 
The pair of griffins that were drawing her 
carriage at a break-neck pace thrvugh the 
air were not going fast enough for her im- 
patience, and, just as they were turning a 


. tage could be greater than 
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sharp cloud-corner, she took to lashing them 
both cruelly, with the result that both fell, 
and one damaged his legs and the other his 
wings. 

Nobody can fully describe an ugly and 
wicked fairy’s rage, so I can only say that no 
Grumstella’s, 
which, if that were possible, became greater 
still when, on arriving at the palace, she 
found that her detested rival had already 
been three minutes and a half with the 
Queen, and had endowed the baby Prince 
with good looks, kind-heartedness, and a 
clever mind. 

“You've not left much for me to give 
him,” she said, with an evil smile; “ but I'll 
give him something.” 

“What will you give my son?” asked the 
Queen, uneasily. 

“ Something that will serve to amuse him 
—which Tendrilla’s gifts are not likely to 
do.” 

And as she spoke she opened the Prince’s 
tiny right hand and put a little black spider 
into it. 

The Queen uttered a cry of alarm and 
the fairy Tendrilla turned pale ; and that 
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delighted Grumstella, who left the palace 
laughing so boisterously as to frighten a 
peacock who was spreading his tail on the 
roof of the palace. So that he fell into the 
courtyard below in a swoon, which will 
convey an idea of how shocking her laughter 
must have been to hear. 

When the Prince grew up and became the 
King he had a daughter, about whom the 
fairies do not seem to have troubled them- 
selves one way or another. She was called 
Vivanne, and was as good as was 
beautiful, and that was as beautiful as a 
Princess could be. Of course, when she 
grew old enough to marry there were many 
young Princes who wanted to marry her; 
but she only cared for one of them, Prince 
Persevvere, who was ready to do everything 
that a Prince could do to win her. But the 


she 


King, her father, threw obstacles in his way. 
King Scoribon had peculiar notions and 

did peculiar things. 

was a liking for spiders. 


One of his peculiarities 
He had a wing of 


‘ . 
‘ON THIS PROJECT BEING ANNOUNCED TO HER THE HEART OF THE 


PRINCESS BECAME VERY HEAVY INDEED.” 
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the Royal palace fitted up as a museum, in 
which were specimens of spiders, collected 
from every part of the world ; while adjoining 
it he had thousands of living spiders, whom 
it was his pleasure to feed and admire. 

People thought this was merely a queer 
whim of his, not knowing that it was no 
whim at all, but the spiteful work of 
Grumstella, who, being a fairy, had foreseen 
that the King would never be happy so long 
as he had the idea that there was still one 
spider wanting to complete his collection, 
and that idea she had taken care to instil 
into his mind by conveying to him a report 
that there was, hidden in some dim recess, 
in some remote part of the globe, a spider 
differing from every other in the world. 

The King was constantly thinking of how 
he could get possession of the coveted insect, 
to which he knew the name of Crucifix- 
spider had been given, owing to its being 
marked with a snow-white cross upon its 
ebony-black back. He offered tempting 

rewards for it, 
and adventurous 
travellers had 
gone to the most 
likely and most 
unlikely places in 
the world in search 
of it, but without 
success. More 
than once he had 
even thought of 
going himself in 
quest of it, but 
had been deterred 
from carrying out 
his purpose by 
considerations of 
State. At last, 
just as he was on 
the point of abandoning hope, a 
new and promising idea entered 
his mind: what if he tried the 
effect of a promised reward ? 
making it, this time, the hand of 
the Princess Vivanne. If ¢hat 
failed to bring him the Crucifix- 
spider, the quest was hopeless. 

On this project being an- 
nounced to her by a grim old 
lady-in-waiting the heart of the 
Princess became very heavy in- 
deed and her beautiful, soft eyes 
very red with weeping. Prince 
Persevvere said all he could think 
of to cheer her, and at last 
succeeded in making her believe 
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that, if the Crucifix-spider was anywhere to 
be found, he would find it and come back 
with it in triumph. 

When one does not know where one is 
going it does not matter in what direction 
one turns one’s steps. The Princess kept 
back her tears, so that he might not go away 
thinking that she was less hopeful for his 
success than he said he was, and gave him a 
pretty gold locket as a love-token for him to 
wear next his heart and to kiss when his 
spirits needed cheering. It was a gift from 
her mother, and contained the wing of a 
beautiful beetle called a scarab, on which 
were certain letters of a sentence written in 
some unknown language—a charm, perhaps ; 
neither the Princess nor her mother knew 


their meaning. : 
The Prince often drew forth this token of 
But 


the Princess’s love and kissed it fondly. 
though he did this so 
often, it chanced that 
he never discovered 
the locket’s contents 
until one evening when 
he was resting in the / 
shade of a giant oak 
tree. Just as he was 
raising the locket to 
his lips a big scarab / 
flew blindly up against j 
it and nearly knocked 
it out of his hand, fall- [ 
ing half stunned at the 4 
Prince’s feet. 

“Why don’t you 


mind where you're 
going?” said the 
Prince. 

“Why don’t you, 


if you come to that ?” 
retorted the scarab, in 
a tiny, humming voice, 
while struggling to get 
upon its legs, for it 
had fallen on its back. 

“T’m not going 
I’m resting,” said the 
Prince. 

“ Well, we won’t bandy words over it now 
it’s done,” said the scarab ; “ only you might 
lend me a hand to get on my feet, will you, 
after having knocked me over, and if it won’t 
trouble you too much ?” 

“T shouldn’t mind if it did,” replied the 
Prince, stooping and setting the bright little 
beetle on his hairy legs again. 

“Thanks,” said the scarab, “for it was 
my fault, after all. No, it wasn’t!” it sud- 
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denly said, catching sight of the locket which 
was hanging open upon the gold chain by 
which it hung about the Prince’s neck ; “I 
had to do it!” 

“ What do you mean by ‘had to do it’?” 
asked the Prince, in a puzzled tone. 

“ What—don’t you know what’s inside 
your locket ?” asked the scarab, in astonish 
ment. 

Then, for the first time, the Prince became 
aware of its contents, but without drawing 
any enlightenment from the discovery ; for, 
of course, he could make nothing of the 
mysterious letters on the scarab’s wing, 
though he felt sure they meant something 
something of importance, he could not help 
thinking. 

“IT see you can’t make out what you are 
looking at,” said the scarab. ‘“ Well, as one 
good turn deserves another, I’ll read it for 

you. It says: ‘This is to 

/ command every scarab in 

f/ the universe to go to the 
assistance of any possessor 
of this charm who has lost 
his way and to direct him 
to wherever he wants to 
go.——- Signed, Scarab IL, 
King of Scarabia.’ I need 
not ask whether you have 
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“THE PRINCE SET THE BRIGHT LITTLE BEETLE ON HIS HAIRY LEGS AGAIN.” 


lost your way, because you wouldn’t be here 
if you hadn’t.” 

“Why not here as well as anywhere else ?” 
queried the Prince: “as I was not going 
anywhere in particular, it was just as likely 
I should come in this direction as that I 
should have gone in another.” 

“Which ever way you went it would be 
with an object, I suppose?” argued the 
scarab. 
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“ My object is to find a spider,” replied 
the Prince. 

“Well, you need not walk your legs off 
doing #ha¢—there’s any number of the ugly 
brutes about you—one half-way up your left 
arm at this moment,” said the scarab. 

“But the one I want to find differs from 
all the rest,” the Prince 
said ; “‘it is as black as 
jet, and is marked with 
a white cross on_ its 
back. Do you happen 
ever to have seen such 
a one?” 

“ Never,” replied the 
scarab, “and I think I 
have pried into every 
hole and corner in this 
country ; but I can give 
you a hint: you are 
much more likely to 
hear news of the brute 
you want in Spideria.” 

“Can you direct me 
the way there?” asked 
the Prince, eagerly. 

“No, Z can't, but I 
know a centipede who 
may be able to; he’s a 
great traveller — that’s 
why he has so many 
feet,” replied the scarab. 
“Come on, and [ll 
introduce you to him.” 

The Prince thanked 
and followed his guide 
by a zig-zag path. 
Happily the centipede 
was at home, and 
received his visitors 
civilly, though, as a rule, 
he is not partial to the 
company of strangers. 

** Look here, Centi!” 
said the scarab, famil- 


iarly, “this friend of 

mine wants you to put 

him on the road to 

Spideria—can you do it 

to oblige me?” DEEP AND DARK RAVINE. 
“He won't like it 


when he gets there—if he ever does,” sug- 
gested the centipede. 

“Til take my chance,’ 
bravely. 

“ That’s easily said, but how are you going 
to take it?” objected the centipede ; 
“there’s only one conveyance—the ship 
that goes without wind or sail—and you'll 


’ said the Prince, 





““ HIS HOUSE WAS AT THE ENTRANCE TO A 
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never get on board that. J only got on 
board by accident, through being laid up 
with a blister on one of my feet, in a crack in 
one of the timbers of which that ship is built.” 

“Only tell me where to find it,” begged 
the Prince. 

“Can't,” said the centipede, “ because the 
owner, when he isn’t 
using it, hides it where 
nobody but himself can 
find it. But I tell you 
what I can do — I'll 
introduce you to his 
brother, and #e may be 
able to help you.” 

The Prince, taking 
heart, lavished thanks 
on his new friend, and 
the three set off to find 
the brother of the owner 
of the ship that went 
without wind or sail; but 
when they got to his 
house, which was at the 
entrance to a deep and 
dark ravine, it was, un- 
fortunately,: to find that 
he was out, and nobody 
at home to tell them 


how soon he was ex- 
pected to return. 
“We can’t do any 


more for you,” said both 
the scarab and the centi- 
pede; “still, you 
needn’t give it up, you 
know— you can hang 
about here till he turns 
up. So, good evening, 
and good luck to you.” 

On being left to his 
own devices the Prince 
thought that the best 
he could do to kill time was 
to explore the ravine near 
which his two obliging little 
friends had left him. He 
found it almost choked with 
tangled bushes and weeds, 
but through these he forced 
his way, urged, he could not 
tell why, by a wish to see what the 
farther end of it was like, and found it 
closed by a high wall of rock in which 
there were a number of wide fissures. 
That was all that met his eyes, and he 
was just going to retrace his steps, thinking 
that his exploration was not worth the 
trouble it had cost him vo make it, when 
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the sound of a faint voice reached his ears, 
calling for help. 

Turning instantly in the direction from 
which the appeal came he beheld, woven in 
one of the largest openings in the rocky 
wall, a gigantic spider’s web, the central part 
of which retreated, in the form of a huge 
funnel, into the heart of the rock. Each 


thread of the web was of the thickness of 


bale-cord, and the whole web was big enough 
and strong enough to have served for a 
fishing-net for the capture of sharks, sword- 
fishes, octopuses, or, indeed, any monsters that 
swim. But what most shocked the Prince 
was to discover, bound and utterly helpless 
on one side of the web, a little, grey-bearded 
man, who had evidently been caught in its 
meshes. 

Without hesitating for a moment, the 
Prince drew his sword and tore his way 
through the thorny bushes to release the 
unfortunate prisoner; but before he could 
strike a blow at the web an enormous spider 






“HE ATTACKED THE CREATURE WITH ALL HIS MIGHT.” 
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of the tarantula species darted forward from 
its concealment in the rock and threw 
out one of its horrible clawed legs and 
endeavoured to seize him. Enormous in 
size—the bulk of its dusky brown and 
speckled body was equal to that of a full- 
grown man—it was terrific in appearance. 
In its dreadful head blazed two great red 
eyes. Its eight legs were nearly all roft. 
in length and coated with bristles, each as 
long and as sharp as the quill of a porcu- 
pine ; and every leg was armed with a claw 
bigger and sharper than that of an eagle. 
Instinctively the Prince sprang back out 
of the monster’s reach, at the same time 
striking off a great portion of the outstretched 
limb with his keen sword, causing the 
hideous insect to utter a hiss of pain and 
rage so loud and shrill as to be almost a 
scream. The Prince felt faint with loathing, 
but his own danger and the sight of the poor 
man imprisoned in the meshes of the 
monster’s web nerved him, and he attacked 
the creature with all his might, and, after a 
long and sickening encounter, succeeded in 
hewing it to pieces and releasing its terrified 
prisoner, who owed his life to the fact that 
the monster had over-gorged himself earlier 
in the day—having breakfasted off a hare and 
a rabbit, and dined off a goat and a brace of 


eaglets; his human prey 
he was keeping for his 
supper. 

Warm were the little 


man’s expressions of grati- 
tude for his release, and 
great was his satisfaction 
on learning from the 
Prince that it might be 
in his power to aid him 
in the quest he was 
making. While he and 
his brave preserver were 
supping he said :— 

“T know that my 
brother has the ship that 
goes without wind or sail ; 
\ but unfortunately he and 
* I are not such friends 

as brothers should be.” 

* And you have never 
seen his ship?” asked the 
— Prince. 

“‘ Never,” answered the 
little man, “nor have I 
ever had the least idea 
where he hides it. But 
I can direct you to his 
house, though I dare not 




















THE SHIP THAT WORKED 


venture there, and you may be able to learn 
from him—if you find him at home—more 
than I have succeeded in learning.” 

Guided by the little grey man, the Prince 
lost no time in going to the house of the 
owner of the ship that nobody besides 
himself appeared ever to have seen. 

The mysterious traveller's house was built 
upon the sea-shore, in a desolate part of the 
country, where no one would think of going. 
No sign of the neighbourhood of any sea- 
going vessel, large or small, was visible. 
The Prince’s heart sank as he took notice of 
this; but he knocked at the house door, 
which was opened after awhile by a man 
whom he had no difficulty in at once recog- 
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**wHO ARE YOU, AND WHAT DO YOU WANT?’ ASKED THE MAN.” 


nising as the brother of his little grey 
friend. 

“Who are you, and what do you want ?” 
asked the man who stood in the doorway, 
gruffly and suspiciously, at once. 

“My name is Prince Persevvere. I am on 
my travels, and feel sure I could not apply to 
anyone more able to give me some informa- 
tion of which I stand in need than to so 
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great a traveller as yourself,” said the Prince, 
politely. 

“Who told you that I am a _ great 
traveller?” asked the man he was addressing, 
sharply. 

“Can you imagine that, after visiting so 
many countries as you have visited, you have 
left no reputation behind you?” asked the 
Prince, a little artfully. 

The face of the man on the doorstep 
decidedly brightened under the influence of 
this well-timed piece of flattery. 

“Have you been in many countries?” he 
asked. 

“Not many,” replied the Prince, adding : 
“The fact is, I am rather peculiar in my 
tastes. Of course, 
as a Prince on his 
travels, I can go 
anywhere where 
all other Princes 
go when they want 
to see the world, 
but that does not 


SS satisfy me. J want 
=——=— ~~~ to go to places 
—as-“S> where other 
ie Princes have 


never been—places 

you only know of, 
and you only can reach. 
Am I not right ?” 

“Well,” said the owner 
of the ship that went with- 
out wind or sail, “I won't 
say I haven’t been to some 
out-of-the-way places in my 
time. But come in, and 
when I’ve heard your 
plans, perhaps I may be 
able to give you a hint or 


two.” 

The Prince found the 
inside of the traveller’s 
house filled with curios 


brought from distant 
countries, and all of strange 
character. 

“What I should like to 
know,” said his host, as 
soon as they were seated, “is this: Who 
advised you to come to me?” 

“Oh!” replied the Prince, “a man in my 
position has only too many advisers ; at the 
moment, I don’t remember how I first came 
to hear about your travels. By the way,” he 
went on, “an idea occurs to me: have you 
ever seen anything like this?” and he showed 
him the scarab’s wing inclosed in his locket, 
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and repeated the translation of the letters 
upon it he had learned from his friend, the 
obliging little scarab. 

“Where did you pick that up—you’ve 
never been to Scarabia, I suppose?” said 
the traveller. 

“It was a present to me,” the Prince said, 
adding : “Do you know the way there if I 
should want to go to Scarabia ?” 

“No, I don’t know the way, but I could 
find it all the same,” the mysterious traveller 
replied, in a tone so curious as almost to 
startle the Prince, who tried in vain to 
explain it to himself. 

“But even if I should fancy going to 
Scarabia,” the Prince went on,. “there is 
another place I want to go to first of all. 
Have you ever been to Spideria ?” 

“Ves, I’ve been there,” said the traveller, 
and, as he spoke, the Prince thought 

though he could not feel sure it was not 
merely fancy on his part—he saw a slight 
shudder pass through his host’s sturdy frame. 
“Ves, I’ve been there, and that’s more than 
anybody else can say, I suppose—and I 
don’t fancy there’s a queerer place on the 
face of the earth for anybody to goto! The 
King of it is a spider, the Queen of it is a 
spider, and all their subjects are spiders, and 
ugly ones, too! But the oddest thing of all 
there is that the King—though, at first sight, 
he looks like all the rest—is very much un- 
like any of the others, and that’s why he is 
their King!” 

“T know,” cried the Prince, eagerly ; “ he 
bears a mark—a wonderfully distinguishing 
mark on his jet- black back—a_ white 
cross !” 

“T must, at some time, have let that 
out in my sleep,” muttered the mysterious 
traveller, hoarsely. ‘ Well,” he said, “ that’s 
the truth, however you came to know it.” 

* Bravo !” exclaimed the Prince, exultingly. 
“T’ve set my heart on making the acquaint- 
ance of that King! Take me to him, and 
I'll make your fortune !” 

“T’ve made one already,” replied his 
mysterious host. 
“ What will 

Spideria ? ” 

“ Nothing that I can think of.” 

“Let me help you to an idea,” said the 
Prince. “I have offered you a _ second 
fortune for the service I ask of you ; suppose 
I now tell you that refusal will certainly 
cost you your life ?” 

“What do you want to get at that King 
for?” 

“To capture him and bring him away.” 


tempt you to take me to 
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The mysterious traveller reflected for a 
time and then replied, speaking as much to 
himself as to the Prince : 

“Tt would be amusing to carry off their 
King, the poisonous little beasts !—for they’d 
never be able to find another with the right 
mark on his back ; and then they’d break 
out into rebellion and perhaps kill each 
other, which I suppose nobody would much 
mind their doing.” 

* Are you making up your mind ?” asked 
the Prince. 

“T was, a minute ago, but I’ve got through 
the work now. I'll take you under to 
Spideria.” 

“You mean over the sea to Spideria ?” 

“No, I don’t,” the mysterious ship-owner 
replied, with a short, dry laugh ; “but I’ve 
first got to make a bargain with you. Before 
we go any farther, will you pledge me your 
word as a Prince that, if I take you there 
and bring you back, you will not tell anybody 
how you got there and got back ?” 

“You have my promise,” cried the Prince, 
joyously. ‘ When can we start?” 

“ Now, if you like,” replied the mysterious 
traveller, rising. 

“I’m ready!” cried the Prince, exultantly, 
springing to his feet, at the same time pressing 
his locket to his lips and covering it with 
fervid kisses. 

“Stay a moment, Prince, there is a little 
piece of ceremonial you will have to go 
through before leaving the house: you must 
let me blindfold you.” 

“Do it, only make haste about it,” 
the Prince. 

The mysterious traveller made so much 
haste about it that when the Prince, at his 
suggestion, removed the bandage which had 
been tied over his eyes, he found himself in 
the well-furnished cabin of the ship that went 
without wind or sail, and was further sensible 
of being carried through water at an incal 
culably rapid rate. 

Before he had quite got over his first feel- 
ing of surprise, another took possession of 
him: the cabin, which had been fairly well 
lighted, suddenly became pitch dark. 

“What does this darkness mean?” asked 
the Prince. 

“That we are under the island ; we shall 
be under the middle of it presently.” 

*“ What island ?” 

“The one you want to visit—Spideria. 
Here we are.” 

As he spoke, the light returned to the cabin 
and the ship evidently came to a standstill. 

“T’ll trouble you to let me put that 


cried 
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bandage over your eyes again,” said the 
mysterious traveller, “then we'll land.” 

Of course, the Prince made no objection 
to that, and when, at the end of a few 
minutes, he was permitted to take off the 
bandage and look about him, he was as- 
tonished to find himself on the upper ground 
of an island so tiny that in five minutes he 
could have walked over the edge of it in any 
direction. 

“Now,” said his mysterious guide, “do 
what you want 
to do without 
losing a moment, 
if you value your 
life.” 

“Why, what 
dangers are 
there?” asked 
the Prince. 

“ Millions ! — 
and all with raging 
appetites!” re- 
plied the myste- 
rious traveller. 
“Look out! 
they are coming 
at you already !” 

Then the Prince 
saw that the 
whole ground was 
alive with myriads 
of spiders of all 
sorts and _ sizes, 
and shuddered at 
the thought of 
being covered 
and bitten to death by the greedy hosts. 

“Where is their King hkely to be?” he 
cried, in terror. 

“In the very middle of them! Make 
haste! Trample on ’em—crush ’em. Come 
on, this way !” shouted his guide. 

It was a fearful trial of the Prince’s courage, 
but he was determined to capture the Crucifix- 
spider if human energy could do it. His 
mysterious companion aided him manfully 
in battling with the swarming insects that 
opposed them at every step. 

At last they came upon a rampart formed 
of millions of the most ferocious spiders in 
the world, and behind it they caught sight of 
the King, distinguished from all his defenders 
by the glittering white cross upon his back. 


Vol, xx.—100 
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The Prince, heedless of the peril he ran, 
sprang over the living wall of venomous 
insects, and in an instant had his prize 
securely imprisoned in a golden box which 
he had brought with him for the purpose. 
Then he fainted, and when he recovered 
his senses it was to find himself back in the 
house of the mysterious owner of the ship 
that went without wind or sail, who refused 
all offers of reward for his services, and urged 
him to get back to Court without delay. 





“THE PRINCE SPRANG OVER THE LIVING WALL OF VENOMOUS INSECTS.” 


When he presented the Crucifix-spider to 
the King the monarch almost danced with 
joy, and made no further objection to the 
Prince’s marriage with his daughter, whom he 
thus made the happiest Princess in the world. 

A long time after his marriage Prince 
Persevvere felt a strong desire to learn what 
his friend, the mysterious traveller, was 
doing ; so he went on a visit tohim. But 
when he reached the spot on which his 
house had stood there was no house to be 
seen, every trace of it having been removed. 
From which he inferred that the strange 
owner of the ship that went without wind 
or sail had gone away in it to some now 
unknown country, with the intention of 
staying there, and had stayed accordingly. 














Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





WOULDN'T THIS STUMP YOU? 

**The idea of this picture was conceived by one of 
the young ladies who was walking through the forest 
and discovered this hollow stump, into which the two 
friends climbed with no little difficulty, when they 
promptly made use of the expression which has been 
given as a title to the picture.” Thus Mr. A. C. 
Powell, of Haddonfield, N.J. 

A HUGE HAUL OF TORTOISES. 

Mr. Arthur P. Silver, of the Halifax Club, Halifax, 
N.S., sends a very striking picture, which he explains 
in his letter as follows: ‘*I incluse a remarkable 
photo. of tortoise from the Galapagos Islands, where 
they were collected from the crater of an extinct 
volcano. The expedition to 
obtain them was fitted out by 
Mr. F. B. Webster, from San 
Francisco, under the auspices of 
the Hon. Lionel Walter Roth- 
schild. They have since their 
capture been distributed by him 
as follows: two to the Paris 
collection, two to Agassiz’s 
Museum at Cambridge, and the 
rest throughout the United King- 
dom. They are of a species sup- 
posed to be well-nigh extinct, 
and hence are much - valued 
curiosities. They have cost on 
an average £100 each, not 
counting the lives of several 
men of the expedition lost by 
yellow fever and accidents. At 
the time the writer saw them 
these specimens were supposed 
to be the very last extant of that 
particular species of tortoise. 


* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited. 


They 
were consuming at the time two barrels of apples 
each day, which they devoured greedily, and of 
which they appeared to be very fond.” 


Some of them were nearly 4ft. in length, 





A VERY NARROW ESCAPE. 

Mr. George B. McKean, of 152, Ferry Road, Leith, 
sencis a unique curio, which shows how narrow has 
been the escape from death of a private of the Dublin 
Fusiliers. It appears that, at the now famous battle 
of Pieter’s Hill, a Mauser bullet struck the soldier, 
but fortunately hit his cartridge case and embedded 
itself in the bullet of one of the Lee-Metford cart- 
ridges therein. 
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NATURE'S MOSAIC. 

The beautiful pattern reproduced in the photograph 
sent by Mr. J. A. Davidson, of 101, Greencroft 
Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W., is a horizontal 
section of a common pickling cabbage cut through the 
centre, and shows what may well be termed Mother 
Nature’s Mosaic. The photo. was taken by electric 
light, the pattern being transformed into pickles a few 
seconds later. 


NATURE'S SHOWER-BATH. 

Another instance of Nature’s wonders is 
given in the photograph of a natural shower- 
bath sent by Mr. A. E. R. Phillips, of 2, 
Berkeley Place, Cheltenham. The shower-bath 
is situate in the River Tavy, on Dartmoor, and 
becomes a source of delight to the weary 
traveller on a hot summer's day. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
Mrs. N. Moggridge, of Jubbulpore, C.P., 
India, writes: ‘*A rather strange thing 
occurred a few months ago at Sangor, C.P., 
India. A large black cobra was killed in 
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the R.A. mess. On inspecting him he was found 
to have three fairly large lumps in his body. 
This was cut open, and in it were found three un- 
broken guinea-fowl’s eggs. These were immediately 
placed under a hen, and were in due course hatched. 
This picture represents the stuffed cobra in whose 
interior the little chicks had found a temporary abode 
and two of the chickens themselves hopping about 
and around it. The fate of the third chick was rather 
tragic. One morning when it was running about in 


} 





the compound a big hawk swooped down upon it and 
flew off with and devoured it, which was rather hard 
considering the vicissitudes it had been through in its 
struggle for existence.” 

A CURIOUS SIGN - POST. 

The sign-post here reproduced is situated on the 
Great Orme’s Head, Llandudno, outside a farm near 
St. Tudno’s Church, to which it points the way. 
The peculiarity of it is that the lettering is reversed, 
the artist evidently thinking that the lettering must 
read the same way that the finger points. It should 
read ‘* Right Road to St. Tudno’s Through the Farm.” 
Mr. W. H. Chadwick, of 62, Newlands Park, 
Sydenham, S.E., sends this interesting contribution. 
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WHAT THE THUNDERBOLT 
DID 

Horne, of Em- 
Cambridge, 


Mr. G. C. 


manuel College, 


writes: ‘‘I send you two photo- 
graphs which I took recently 
in Lincolnshire. No. 1 is that 


of a kitchen in the Hit-or-Miss 
Inn, at Stamford, which 
struck by lightning in a severe 
thunder-storm. The fireplace 
was completely wrecked, there 
being a large gap between the 
mantelpiece and the wall. The 
photograph was taken soon after 
the room had been struck. Noth- 
ing in the room had been touched 
save the clock on the mantelpiece. This was hurled 
across the room, striking a man on the head as he 


was 





was sitting at dinner. The thunderbolt came down 
the chimney and struck the leaden gas-pipe which was 
on the wall and exposed to view. This became 
melted, and in the next room, which was the bar, 
molten lead poured down on the inmates. Picture 
No. 2 is that of a man who was standing in the bar at 
the time. Zhe white spots on his back are drops of 
molten lead! Fortunately it fell on his back, and not 
on his face, or else he must have been terribly burnt. 
The man kindly stood outside the inn for me to take 
the photo.” : 
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during his leisure on early closing days. 
is sent by Mr. T. E. Callander, of 115, High Street, Croydon. 
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AN ASTONISHING RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

During a heavy snowstorm in December, 1880, a 
snow-plough, one of the old-style wedge pattern, was 
sent out from Long Island City. The guard and 
engine-driver were told to clear the main line to 
Greenport, and to keep a sharp look-out for a van 
stuck in the snow some little distance east of 
Waverly, a small town about fifty miles from Long 
Island City. The night was a particularly dark one, 
but notwithstanding this fact the occupants of the 
brake-van failed to place the customary red lights on 
either end of their van. The plough was being 
pushed full speed by one of the heavy engines, and 
upon rounding a curve came on the obstructing 
truck before the driver had time to pull up; the 
occupants of the van were calmly toasting their 
cold feet at the small stove within! A glance at 
the accompanying print wili show what happened : 
the wedge of the plough ran under the van so 
quickly as to lift it off the metals and over the 
plough itself back on to the boiler and cab of the 
locomotive, where it rested when this picture was 
taken. The photograph was kindly sent by Mr. L. 
P. Coleman, of Long Island City, N.Y. 


A LESSON TO LAZY LADS. 

The last photograph on this page is of a model of 
the Big Wheel cut from an old tea-chest, similar to 
that placed by the side of it. The wheel revolves, 
and the sixteen cars attached all swing on their axles 
precisely as the real wheel works. This beautiful 
model was cut and put together by a delivery lad of 
the firm of Messrs. William E. Wilson, of Croydon, 
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lies about fourteen miles out of Manchester. It will 
be noticed that the top board was placed there by the 
National Cyclists’ Union, and yet so many cyclists 
disregarded it and came to grief, that the local doctor 
thought he would give them something gruesome to 
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A PERILOUS EXPERIMENT. 

This rather extraordinary photograph was taken by 
Mr. C. E. Boyd, of Pellew House, Grove Park, Lee, 
and illustrates an attempt on the part of two local 
adventurous spirits to emulate the feats of the late 
Mr. Blondin. The two figures, taken from below, are 
those of two men standing on telegraph wires a 
goodly distance from the ground. The wire manu- 
facturer who supplied the material has reason to be 
proud of his wares, as the combined weight of this 
novel burden registers a little over 20st. 


remember. The board itself is painted blue-black, 
the skull and cross-bones blood-red, and the lettering 
white. Mr. Robt. Noblett, of 300, Stancliffe Place, 
Audenshaw, near Manchester, sends this interesting 


$% : a item. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GOLFING ACCIDENT. 

The ball seen in the photograph was driven and 
**topped” by a powerful driver from a tee two yards 
behind the discs marking the teeing ground, and 
struck one of the discs with such force as to be nearly 
bisected. The disc and the pin attaching it to the 
ground were carried some considerable distance, the 
ball remaining firmly attached to the disc. Mr. F. G. 
Rarton, of 17, Lansdowne Road, Bedford, sends this 
photograph. 





NOT A DOUBLE-HEADED SHEEP. 

Miss L. W. Hewetson, of ™.|terson, Newton 
Stewart, N.B., writes: ‘‘I believe the inclosed print 
of the ‘sheep with two heads’ will interest your 
readers. This curious result was produced in the 
following way. My camera is not quite instantaneous, 
and gives a loud click at each exposure. The sheep 
was in excellent position (profile), but on hearing the 
click it turned its head so rapidly to look at me that 
the photo. came out with two heads perfectly clear 
and distinct in all details.” 

A SIGN-POST WITH A WARNING. 

This somewhat gruesome sign-post is situated at 

the top of Macclesfield Road, Alderley Edge, which 

















CHEAP AT THE PRICE. 

It is a pity that the particular sort of potato, 
a specimen of which reproduce herewith, 
cannot become universal ; though, in that case, it 
is safe to presume that the price per pound would 
increase materially. If every potato grown in the 
kingdom were to contain a halfpenny, what——! 
We shudder at the figures which such a calcula- 
tion would necessitate. Mrs. Welsh, of 46, 
Gardner Street, Partick, Glasgow, sends this 
interesting photo. of a halfpenny found embedded 
in the heart of a potato. 


we 


WHAT IS IT? 
This picture was secured last winter in a cyclone 


cave in Iowa. It does not represent a washer- 


woman bending over a tub, neither is it an adver- 
The cave, which is used 


tisement for Yeast Foam. 













for storing vegetables in winter, has a ventilating 
hole at the top, through which snow had drifted 
during a storm. The plate was exposed 
3zomin., as there was no light except from a small 
door. The photo. was taken by Mr. Webster P. 
Holman, Sergeant Bluffs, Iowa. 


severe 


HOW BEES SWARM. 
Mr. J. Latterly, of 5, Vealenia Terrace, Ash- 
barton, Devon, in his letter accompanying the photo 
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graph that follows, says: ‘* The photograph is that of 
a swarm of bees which settled on a branch of a 
monkey-puzzle tree at Drind, Ashburton. To take 














the photograph the camera was placed about a yard 
from the swarm. The definition of some of the bees 
in the centre is very good. The photo. was taken by 
Mr. J. Amery, of Drind, Ashburton, about six years 
ago. 

CAUGHT BY “DE WET.” 

Such is the title suggested by Mr. Alfred Pearce, of 
49, Lavender Grove, Dalston, N.E. The picture 
shows a small boy who was in the act of taking a free 
ride on the back of a water-cart ; much to his surprise, 
however, and before he could jump, the water was 








turned on by the driver. The little boy had perforce 
to travel in this critical position a distance of several 
hundred yards before the water was turned off, when 
he made his escape and reached home ina very wet 
and bedraggled condition, 








































HOW LIGHTNING’ 
AFFECTS FRUIT. 
Mr. G. H. Evans, 

solicitor, of 84, North- 

gate Chambers, Chester, 
sends the most curious 
instance of the effect of | 
lightning that we remem- 
ber having seen. We 
give Mr. Evans's descrip- 
tion in his own words. 

He says: “‘I inclose 

photo. of two sprays of 

an apple tree struck by 
lightning on one side, in 

a friend’s garden a day 

or two ago at Chester. 

I thought the contrast a 

curious one, and had the 

sprays photographed. I 

cut the sprays off the 

tree myself and vouch for 

their genuineness. The f 

spray on the left is the 

one struck, showing fruit, 

in situ, among leaves, 

reduced to size of cher- 

ries by action of electric 

fluid. That onright shows 

normal leaves and fruit of same tree cut from the other 

side of the tree which was unaffected by lightning.” 

The photo. was taken by G. Atkinson, Chester. 
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ANOTHER CURIOUS LIGHTNING FREAK. 
The next photo. shows a lightning freak which 
curred near Grand Ledge, Mich. The tree was an 

ak, goft. high and 3ft. 8in. in diameter at the butt, and 

was split from the very tip down through the heart 

The halves of the tree bend outward, 

ind are 36{t. apart at the top. All the bark was torn 

from the trunk toa height from the ground of 4oft. 
could have had 5Sodols. for the great 


) the ground. 


The owner 
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oak from a chair company at Grand Ledge, but he 


“cc 


preferred tu ‘‘ spare that tree.” We are indebted for 
this photo. to Mr. W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depot, Ohio. 


RUNNING THE “ FLIP-FLAP” AT CONEY ISLAND. 
Here is one of the latest Coney Island sensations. 
It takes the form of an exciting modification of the 
switchback. Running down an incline with the 
speed of an express train the car takes a 3oft. circle, 
and flies around so rapidly that the passengers inside 
have no time to fall out, even were they inclined to do 
sO. Mr. A. H. Davison, of 801, Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., sends this capital snap-shot. 
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REVEALED BY THE CAMERA. 

This curious photo., taken with an exposure too 
slow for the movement of the motor-car, illustrates 
the well-known though startling truth that the top 
part of a wheel running on the road moves much 
faster than the lower part of the same. The back 
wheel is seen quite blurred round the top, while the 
lower part is distinct and apparently still. We are 
indebted to Mr. F. Horner, 10, Bellotts Road, 
Tiverton-on-Avon, Bath, for this contribution. 





aca 
THE BITER BIT. 

The poor guillemot whose untimely end 
lies lightly on the conscience of its slayer 
was found by Mr. E. T. Titterton, of 
Eastbourne House, Portobello, Edinburgh, 
on the Portobello beach. The bird was 
quite fresh, and its lower bill was firmly 
held between the valves of the shell. It 
had probably been diving for food and had 
found the shell at the bottom of the sea, 
with valves open, had thrust its bill 
forward in pleasurable anticipation of a 
succulent morsel, and was quickly en- 
trapped. The shell-fish, a fine specimen 
of the clam, weighed no less than 120z., 
and, consequently, kept the bird under 
water until drowned. 

WHAT BECOMES OF EMPTY WHISKY- 
BOTTLES. 
In sending the next photograph Miss 


Irene Bennett, of 117, Brooke Road, 
Stoke Newington, N., says: ‘* The 


accompanying is not a flower grown in a 
bottle, but a flower duz/¢ in a bottle. It 
was made by the natives of Colombo, 
Ceylon, of woo', coloured with different 
dyes. The photo. plainly shows the 
darker colouring of the leaves. Each of 
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the tiny pieces on the bottom of the bottle 
is put in separately with the aid of a 
piece ot wire. The leaves are put on the 
stalk in the same manner, the whole 
being sold for half a rupee —about 7d. 
Sometimes 
the makers 
will come and 
make them on 
the deck of 
a vessel so 
that the buyer 
can be con- 
vinced that 
the structure 
is put in by 
the neck, and 
not by cutting 
and rejoining 
the bottle. 
The whole 
thing is often 
made in fif- 
teen minutes. It may 
interest some of your 
subscribers to know 
that this is the final 
use that a lot of their 
empty whisky - bottles 
are put to. 


TAKEN UNAWARES. 

Beware how and where 
you fall asleep; there is 
no telling when and where the camera enthusiast may 
take advantage of your innocent rest. A case in point 
is illustrated by the snap-shot which concludes our 
Curiosities this month. In sending this humorous 
contribution, Miss E. Dickens, of 2, Egerton Place, 
S.W., says: ‘*I send you a photograph which should 
act as a warning. The tourist, whose hobnailed 
boots form the principal feature of my photograph, 
was sunning himself at the edge of an old fountain at 
Vinta, in the Engadine, when I ‘took’ him with my 
snap-shot camera.” 
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An Indispensable Aid to an 
ENJOYABLE CHRISTMAS ! 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


These renowned pills are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are warranted free 
from mercury or other poisonous substance. They can harm no one, and may be 








given to children or to the aged and infirm with perfect safety. 


BEECHAM S PILLS cleanse the stomach and bowels and purify the blood; invigorate 


the whole nervous system, and give tone and energy to the muscles. 
~ é . 


6,000,000 BOXES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY, and whenever tried 
Beecham’s Pills have been permanently adopted as the specific to be depended 
on for defeating those evils which usually assail health in. our daily lives. 





Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1s. 14d. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. each. 
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THE LONDON SHOE CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 
SINGLE PAIRS SOLD. TERMS CASH. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE 
NEWEST DESIGNS IN EVENING SHOES. 


ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 


No. 1,000. 


5/11. 


GOODS SENT ON 
APPROBATION. 


Carriage Paid on 
British Letter 
Orders, but not on 
Approbation 
Parcels. 
White Kid, Smart Toe. Also Satin Courts, price 4/11. 
City Warehouse: 123 & 125, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 








ye ed 116 & 117, New Bond Street, W., and 
Branches | 21 & 22, Sloane Street, S. W. 





C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S 
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POINTED 
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NOR SPURT 


Assorted Sample Box for Seven Stamps 


to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. 














PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to 
genuine ole 2A . 
DUNLOP TYRES* 


Doubtful tyres reported on at any 


covers of 


of our depéts. No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is 
employed in GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes, 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14, Regent Street, S.W. 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





Holders of TWENTY-ONE ROYAL and IMPERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


TO H.M. THE =— AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
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PURE WOOL. LASTING WEAR (for LADIES, CHILDRE N, and GENTLEMEN) 


IN NAVY BLUE, BLACK, CREAM, &o. 


SERGES, &c., IN SPECIALLY LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR WARM CLIMATES. 


WINTER DRESS FABRICS, BLANKETS, RUCS, HOSIERY, &c. 
Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-, Skirts from 10/-, Gentiemen’s Suits from 35/-, Boys’ Suite from 10/6, to Measure. 
Patterns with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists Post Free. 


ANY LENGTH SOLD. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR EXPORTATION. 


Address—-EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L. Dept., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
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BUY DIRECT AT FIRST COST FROM THE LEADING FIRM OF LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO. have registered the word “ ALFOSCO” in connection with the Costumes and 
Mantles to distinguish them from the ordinary run of goods advertised by Provincial and other Firms. 


Design No. 2194. | Design No. 2131. 


oe | Half a Guinea. 
HALF A GUINEA. | ——_ 
| Stylish Chester- 
eld Jacket. 
The Fashionable three- (30in. long. Made in 
quarter Sacque Jacket, (good Beaver Cloth in 
S0in. long. Made in the re- ‘awn, Black, or Royal 
nowned “ Alfosco” Beaver | Blue Exceptional 
Cloth, in Black, Fawn, Brown, | Value. Price only 
paki al. > ——- naps 106 (ering paid, Of, Design No. 2130. 
double-breastec ront with | extra oney retur nec 
HALF A GUINEA. smoked-pearl buttons. Price if not approved. In HALF A GUINEA. 
A Stylish Costume, mace in all the only 10/%; carriage, 6d. The sendingorderforjackets The Famous Sacque-back Coat 
beautiful shades of the tat ite greate’t value on the please give bust mea- and Skirt Costume can be ordered 
or Venetian Soothe The market. Send for one. surement under arms. | with the Coat made double breasted 
Skirt is cut full and well finishes The or single breasted Produced in the 
bedice and sleeves are lined. Blouse | [Send Post-card for Wwtiyyr: and New Sketch] Specialite Serge or Venetian 
bodice with pleated front, charming | Book for Winter and CATALOGUE OF BAR-[/| Cloth—all colours. It has a velvet 
revers of velvet, tastefully edged with GAINS Post Free. collar, and the Skirt is cut full with the 
—— braid. Costume complete, 10/6; box-pleated hack Grand value for 
age paid, 6d. extra. This Costume || Ladies are invited to call and inspect goods at our], 10/6. Testimonials frem all parts 
on be made in the all-wool “ Pretoria” New Showrooms 
Tweed in Black, Navy, and Brown and 47, GOLDEN LANE, E.C. for 6d. extra. This Coat and Skirt also 
Grey mixtures. Lined throughout, and |} Business Hours: 9 am. to 7p.m. Saturdays, 9 am.J|™akes up, exceedingly well in the 
well boned for = Suines ; carriage te 1 pm. P ** Pretoria” Tweed or Melton Coating 
Price only 17/6; carr. paid, 6d. extra 





Securely packed and sent carriage paid 














Design No. 356. Design No. 323. 6/6. 
- The New and Pecttonahte Design 
SEVEN AND SIXPENCE. Costume 8k No. 323. 
— This Skirt has proved a Immense 
success. It is made in all the 6 6 
THE sy - eee colours of the two To 4 wearing 
» fabrics- -the Speci le and 
The new pleated flounce Skirts, | the Venetian Coating. All sizes 
made in good Black and Navy/|in stock. This Skirt is cut in ihe 
Six rows of stitching down | new Circular Shape, and has a iéin 
1 seam. A very smart skirt. | flounce round bottom, which is lined 
Price only 7/6; carriage, 5d. extra. | with good linenette. A bargain for 
All sizes in stock. 6/6 ; carriage paid, 5d. extra 
SEND FOR ONE. SEND FOR ONE. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


COLOURS in the § lalite Serge and Venetian Cloth are: 
Black, Navy, Grey, a and Dark Fawn, eee Green, Re. “s Red, 
Purple, Blue-Grey, FULL DRESS LENGTH of éyds., 52in 
white, :™ 7/6 ; carriage paid, ta extra. “fone 
Regular Stock Sizes of Costumes are 34, 36, and 38in. round bust (under arms), the Skirts being 38, 40, and 42in. long in 
front. Larger sizes than 38in. bust and 42in. Skirt, 1/6 extra’ In sending order, please give measurement rx und bust (under arms), 
waist, and length of Skirt in front 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO,, mimrion", 


47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 
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EFFIELD CUTLERY TE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HAN REAT SAYING 
SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS HANDS, AT G : G IN COST. 


Brery description of Cutlery and Plate. Replating and Repairs. Hotels, &c., supplied. attention Foreign and 





DERFUL" 
eee 


Pied WoT padding weopjey , 


Full Size. Strong & Elegant. Hand-Engraved, wi 
he Christian Co onwealth, 15th March, 1888, says: “ We can Reneotly say we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small 
eost. The table knives (6/- doz.) are both strong and handsome, and would be cheap at double the price. The same remark applies to ey silver.” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Money returned or Goods exchanged if not approved. Cheques crossed “‘dhefield nion Bank.” 
SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY, S. Dnt. Havelock Works. Young Street, SHEFF 


We here picture for you the method of fastening used in 


SOUTHALL’S 


Patent 


BOOTS 


You will readily perceive the ad- 
vantages they possess. Being with- 
out laces they fit neatly round the 
ankle. The trousers hang with more 
grace than on the ordinary boot 

They are very advantageous in wet 
weather. No fear of rain penetrat- 
ing to the socks through lace holes 

Altogether a most comfortable boot 
to put your feet in. 

PRICE from 14/6 upwards. 


Postage 6d. extra. 2/- Europe, 3/6 Colonies. 


35, NorFoLK STREET, STRAND 
YY My 
Boots made from customers own lasts. ‘Yee Y ol Y/) 


On receipt of Post Card we will send (free) our Catalegue which gives full particulars of the different qualities 
and leathers, also Self-measurement Forms, @ cali at either of our Show-rooms and judge for yourself. 


SOUTHALL & Co., Dept. L, Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 


oun $y Y A 
LoNDON ADDRESS: g oy 








MAKE YOUR OWN MARMALADE ! prone agen 
' “ANGLO” 
Fottows & Barte’s Patent 
Maseaninte Machine eaime i MEAT AND SUET 
the making of this delicacy at : 
‘ene Ps shmeue. ‘caies CHOPPER 
OS hte Should be in every kitchen. 
Price 12/6 each. 
Saves Time & Labour. ~~ a Carriage Paid. 
No More Cut Fingers. “ Aa Anexcellent Family 
- Machine, complete 
- with three cast steel 


am polished perforated 


Uniformly slices oranges a 
y . 3 = »lates, viz., one each 


minute ! 





Price 16/- each. 
Carriage Paid. ' Safety Cramp. 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS, or i/ any difficulty 
is experienced, direct from the Manufactory. 
AVOID CHEAPER AND WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 
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MOUNTED 
& CHASED 


In the “ Calton” you have a practical, period es pen 
that you can rely upon to write ad ce pars 
Sent complete and post free on receipt o order. 





Jewel Fountain Pen. 


Fitted with i6carat gold nib = = - Se. Od. 
Ditto ditto ditto mounted and chased 6d. 


Jewel Pen Co., Dept. 8. M., 102, Fenchurch St., London, E.C, 


CERAMIC ART C ———— sme er 


A Spiendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 


























Packed Free 


Packed Free 


10/6 














F ry ® 
ee a bh 


The ‘Queen Anne” Combination Tea and The “ Anne” Dinner Service. 
Breakfast Service. This Wonderful Set, in our new “ Vert” Blue 
This Wonderful Set, in our new “ Vert” Blue, Exquisitely Finished, consists of 
Eaquisttely Finished in Fine Gold, consists of 12 Meat Plates 
6 Tea Cups & Saucers i2 Pcddin he 
Tea Pilates 





anaes of 


12 Cheese 
fast Gape & Saucers 
-_-\ 





‘ Cream Ewer 
= Butter Pla 
* (our patent Slide Lid) 
LK and 1 Hot Toast Dish, 
Packed free for 10/6. 


lop 
Tea 
Bet 
Hot 





British 
Manufacture. 


near 


258 
= Soup | Plate 


1 Stand for 








ate— 
5 = Dishes (the largest measur- 
th Vee 16in 
2 Full S i— egetable Dishes 


1 Soup Tureen snetding 34 pints),and 
Packed rs ra 21 5s. Od. 


THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the™ Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR &1 15s. 


A PA r R re) F VAS ES FR E e. PLEASE NOTE. Bo bating thie mes pamaht to jlivy early business, we 





will give a HAND ES to every purchaser 
of the 21 15s. ov vai set. 





N.B.—Creste, Mon ms and Bac 
Sole Manufacturers a * re 


made a Spécialité, either for lai 
« UNFRACTURABL 


SURFACE PL 


e Private Families, or for Hotels, Schools, & 
TES” for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Be &e 





WOMEN MADE 


BEAUTIFUL 


By DIANO. 
Bust, 


vlainest woman 


UL women qvesrwhere owe 
RB FIGURE 
matchless loveliness to 
Harmless, Perma- 
Never Fails. Medi. 
cal and Private testimonials 
and full particulars seal 
stamp. — Add 


thet ir 
and 
D 


SUPE 


nent 


for 
Maxacen, M. 
Co. (Dept. 83), 
Street, 


Develops the 
fills all hollow places, 
adds beauty, curve, ond 

to the shoulders and neck 
Charm and attraction to the 


L. Esravota 
2034, 
mdon, W. 


Stopper and 
Penfiller. 


FOR THE 


grace 


BEAUTI- 


ress, Lavy 
Regent 





See their Catalogue. 


COCHRAN’S INKS. 


Fluid! Brilliant! Permanent ! 


MABIE, TODD & BARD 


COMMEND ALL USERS OF THI 


“ SWAN” 
o‘CYGNET” 
PENS 


TO FILL THEM 
WITH 


COCHRAN’S 
INKS. 
1/- Size, post free, 1/4. 
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THE MODERN 


STOVE POLI 


POC Cee 


TRY IT ON YOUR GRATE. 





. Wp we © 


oH 





Every Tin Guaranteed. 








A MODERN MACHINE 


FOR 


MODERN METHODS. 





“EMPIRE” TYPEWRITER; 


Price £92 12s. 


First in Simplicity of Construction, Strength and Durability. 


Has Complete Visible Writing. 
A reliable Writing Machine at a fair price. Thousands in use 
throughout the Kingdom. 


(MADE IN CANADA. ) 


Seven days’ free trial. Send for Booklet. 
THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE, Limited, 














By its use the blood is quickly regenerated, the 
colour becomes normal. The drooping strength 
is revived. The _languor 


diminished. Health, vigour, 
and tone predominate. New CHELTINE 


life and happy activity result. AM 
The attention of Physicians is + c 
especially directed to this novel eqyAP 00s 
preparation. Perfect, Effica- \qjlll 
cious, and Certain. It acts ie allie 
quicker than physic, is cheaper, 
and far more pleasant. Sufferers should send at 
once for sample. 


Price in Tins, 1/- and 2/6 each. Of all Chemists. 





Sample Free on receipt of 3d. to defray 
postage. 
Address THE MANAGER (Dept. B), 
CHELTINE WORKS, CHELTENHAM. 





Dept. A. 77, Queen Vicroria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Liver Troubles. 








What the Stomach cannot do for us when 
out of order the Liver tries to set right. Within 
limits it can and does do this. 

But if too much overworked the Liver strikes, 
upsets its own functions, and we feel the 
Disorder in every painful way possible. 

The usual symptoms of Sluggish or Disordered 
Liver are Constipation, Coated Tongue, Bilious- 
ness, and Nausea, particularly on rising in the 
morning. Severe frontal Headache, Pain 
between the Shoulders, and feelings of Faint- 
ness. The Appetite is poor, or altogether 
lost. The Temper is Irritable, and there is 
often Palpitation, Sleeplessness, and Weakness 
with Nervousness and Low Spirits, verging on 
Melancholy. 

Guy’s Tonic has a stimulative power on a 
Sluggish Liver, and exerts a Tonic and cor- 
rective influence in all cases of Disordered 
Liver. 

And while providing for present benefit, 
Guy’s Tonic ensures more lasting good by so 
strengthening and invigorating the Stomach 
and its Digestive powers, that the Liver is 
relieved of the overwork that is probably the 
cause of all the trouble. 


‘*By far the Best Tonic.’ 





Rev. JACKSON HARDING Point Cottage, 
Tollcross, Glasgow, writes :— 

“| have used Guy’s Tonic in my family 
“for Stomach Troubles and Liver Com- 
“plications, and its effect has been such 
“that I never fail to recommend it in these 
“cases. It is by far the best Tonic I have 
“ ever tried.” 


‘*Congested Liver and Dyspepsia.”’ 





Mr. G. MUNSON, Streatham Hall, Exeter, 
writes :— 

“TI have been suffering for some time 

“from Congested Liver, Dyspepsia, and 


“consequent Nervousness. I have taken. 


“two bottles of Guy’s Tonic, and find it 
“doing me a great deal of good.” 


** Severe Liver Complaint.’’ 


Mr. J. H. KIGHT, of Albert Street, Wednes- 
bury, Staffordshire, writes : 





“Having suffered from severe Liver 
“Complaint for the last three years, with 
“Pains in the Back and Mental Depres- 
“sion, I have tried nearly everything 
“without benefit, but after taking three 
“doses of your Guy’s Tonic the Pains in 
“the Back have entirely gone, and J feel 
“as I have not done before for several years. 
“T shall recommend Guy’s Tonic wherever 
“IT go.” 








A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price 1s. 1%d., is now on Sale at all 
Chemists and Stores. 





attain ltte 


bal he he ie LL a he Me at he ae va Tn Poly 


pee 


NICOLE FRERES’ 
Regina and Polyphon 


MUSICAL BOXES 


play over 1,000 Tunes, 
and delight everybody. 
Wonderfully _ brilliant 
in Tone, playing to 
perfection any Airs 
from the Operas, or any 
selections of cored 
Musio which a pur- 
chaser may desire. 
Most Appropriate 
Presents for 


—S—_ , Every Occasion. 


All Dealers, or 
please write for 
Fully Illustrated 
No. 3 Catalogue, 
free to Readers 
of Tue Srranp 
Macazine. Old 
Musical Boxes 
repaired at gur . 
London Work- > 
shops Promptly ~ 
and Moderately. 


Edison's Phonographs; and Gramophones. 








NICOLE FRERES, Ltd. (Estab. 1815), 


21, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
ay , a 





What is It? 


Viavi is a nerve and tissue food which 
has brought health to thousands, and 
is worthy the most thoughtful con- 
sideration of every suffering woman. 

Viavi assists Nature in restoring to 
woman her greatest blessing— 


Health. 


Free Hygienic Lectures every Friday, 3 p.m., 
at our Regent House Parlours. Every infor- 
mation gladly given to ladies on application to 
The British iavi Co., Ltd., Room 34, Regent 
House, Regent Street, London, W 














THE MACIC FORTUNE TELLER. 


INNOCENT FUN! 
Answers Questions, | = Reveals Secrets of the 
ut 


ure. 
CAUSES GREAT MERRIMENT. 
Interesting alike to Young and Old. A constant 
source of amusement. Sent post free for 1/1. 
Address— 


ran OC. TELLIER CoO., 


5, ARNOLD ROAD, PECKHAM RYE, LONDON, 58.E. 
———$<——$— —$—$ $$ $$ — $$$ 





HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


ves WAVERS 
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DELICIOUS! 
WHOLESOME! 
REFRESHING! 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT 


ee , 
AN, Bz 
PLEASANT = ‘SS SF JUICES. 
Ay 

PASTIME. ~ 

: , Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. (Edin.): “I 
The business of sweeping the carpet is no longer have no hesitation in stating that Chivers’ Jellies are 
a toilsome, irritating piece of drudgery, for it the best I have ever examined. 
—-. —, pay, ~~ WOMAN’S SIGNAL: “ Absolutely clear and pleasant to 

F look at on the table, and the flavour simply perfect.” 


“EWBANK” Carpet Sweeper. A FAMILY GROCER: “We think them superior to any 


others, consequently have given up selling any other 


makes.” 
me FREE SAMPLE =i 
on receipt of post-card. S. CHIVERS 
and SONS, Histon, Cambridge. 





, 
Z 














CARPET SWEEPERS 


(British Manufacture) 


merely require pushing to and fro on the carpet. 
The brush penetrates the pile, eradicating the dust 
and grit without any wear on the carpet, collecting 
it in a closed receptacle. Sweeping carpets with a 
broom is productive of many evils, and countless 
forms of sickness result from dust being breathed 


I dy RENE AMOUSALL OVER 


by years when swept regularly 


66 ie W O 
EWBANK "sweeper [Gime AD 


Purest Bristle. 5 Moving Parts only. Spring 
1 Attachment. 











If your Ironmonger or Stores do not stock the 
 Ewrank,” write us for address of nearest dealer. 


ENTWISLE & KENYON, Ld., Acorington. 





A 10/6 TYPEWRITER 


The “ Sitcle” gets through 
its work the same as a £20 
machine Compact and 
portable. Complete range 
of characters 
EASY TO OPERATE. 
Takes any size paper 


Post free, 10/6. Catak of Novel ™ 
VARIETY COMPANY, DALSTON, LONDON, NE. THE REPUTATION SELLS THEM 


; Three-fourths of the Sales are by 
The NEW .. is the PUREST A GnST Teu.eT ceAP recommendation. 
ever introduced to the Lic 
HONELIN WHITENS, SOFTENS,& BEAUTIFIES From ‘6 to 50 GUINEAS for 
the Skin, and imparts a healthful 
CLEAR & BRILLIANT COMPLEXION. Cash or EASY PAYMENTS. 
SKIN » «} An Ideal Soap for Delicate Skins Sane Se Cnn epee ae 
135 to 137, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Stores, Chemista 


SOAP - and Perfumers TRY 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED - IT ! 
= TT 























OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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THE “COUNTY” WATCH |py ease Let Us KNOW 

















14-ct. whether you would care to receive 
Gold a dainty Tasting Sample of the 
most delicious Sauce existent, and 
Keyless - will forward it you by return 

of post. 

Lever. 
dl 

CHRONOMETER FARDONS SAUCE 
BALANCE. is alluded to, of course, as it 
possesses characteristics unknown 
Strong Cases. to any other Sauce, and is an 
Timed invaluable flavouring with all 
for Variations kinds of Soups, Fish, Meats, etc. 





in Temperatures, = If you prefer to purchase a six- 
A thoroughly strong, penny bottle locally, we will refund 


well-made Watch for Home : 

or Colonial Wear. Elegant. the cont ee eee sending age the 
Compact. Looks like, and keeps outside wrapper of the bottle with 
— ane _ a a, a = your name and address written 

atch for a gentleman’s pocket. : : 

Strong 14-ct. Gold Half Hunting Cases, hour numerals ye This offer holds good 
enamelled on the outer case ; full hunter if preferred. Supplied to 28t ebruary next, but not more 
py the makers for £417 7-6. ag worth £8-8-o ordinarily. than one sixpence will be refunded 
Supplied also in er assive 18-ct,. Gold Cases, Half to the same address. 

or Full Hunting, at S&S nb 9. Ordinary price £11-11-0. 

NV hi 





Either Watch sent at the te Manufacturing Co.’s own yOcer WH. mv 
risk on receipt of Cheque, P.O.O. draft. A Certificate of nd rrp = ae supply yon 
Warranty for Seven Years accompanies each Watch. bac oeae ONS’ SAUCE, send us 
COLONIAL ORDERS receive special attenticn. Des- your order direct, giving his name 

patched by early mail in perfect and address, and we will see you are 
order at the 7. White Company's own risk. Insured postage, supplied. 
British Colonies, 2/6extra. Elsewhere, 5/- j= FR  *© =—aa——- _—e— 

The H. White Manufacturing Co. will mail, to every ’ 
FREE. reader, their book of Watches, Rings, Jewellery, etc. FARDONS VINEGAR co., Ltd., 
It is beautifully illustrated, and may save you pounds. BIRMINGHAM. 
The H. WHIT wast SS co., Please mention this Magazine. 
(next to Lewis's), MANCHESTER. 











FEE 6€O GUINEAS 


SC = SHIP CONWAY” || Smemortnsstens ovo, 129) Sef 


AND TIDY. 













ig aninene 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN Orn DIRECT. 
TO BECOME OFFICERS Ne Liste no now read 
IN MERCHANT STEAMERS. rv: ‘pont free ill 











=FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY TO 
THE CAPT., AT.MILLER. Rt, Martins-Birmingham, Limited. 


18900 PROCLAMATION. 
‘Oh, Yes! Revenues from Econom my are Enormous. 


Fie RICHEST PROVISION in KNOWLEDGE made ABSOLUTEL ASY for the ACCUMULATION of this 
INCOME. Write to Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, Carpet Manufacturers, of the City of Leeds, who will provide you with 
fal information, posting you free (if, when writing, you mention Tue Stranp Macazine, 1/12/1900) a large, amazingly interesting, 
uable, instructive " and detailed illustrated “ Autumn” Reduction Catalogue, showing ou what you can save, what 
to buy, and where to buy Carpets, Mote sna Hearthrugs of oer manufacture, inc een Wilton. Plush Brussels, Velvet 
Antique, Foreign, and burs sie 'g N’S ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, PRUD ECLIPSE, and ALARM 
PET TS and HEART uGSs heed ). Also Blankets, Gortal Sheetings, ae ~~ etc., and a thousand 

other articles bn in every household. a Donecight ) To Readers of “The Strand Magazine,” 1/12/1900, on receipt of 
J ' Postai Order or Stamps, value 4/6 (Kegd.), we will send you the Largest 

eversible Carpet in Brussels Finish, with Rug, ever 

sold at the Price direct from the Looms to any a chee on receipt of amount. 
Suitable for drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, etc., bordered and woven in 
Brussels Patterns, as an advertisement for our goods, ‘thus saving any middle 
profit. Remember these are woven, and are made of a material almost equal to 
wool. Thousands of these wey have been already sold at double 3a _—— 


SPECIAL 777 2 CARPETS and 2 RUGS 












































Admittedly the Marvel as Age. 
Woven and Reversible, rich Brussels and Turkey patterns S Colourings, 
superior ey, with handsome Border to match. A Marvel of Excellence an 



















uty. hese Carpets are superb imitations of Real Brussels, and except by 
the closest scrutiny. the difference cannot be detected. 
6 o. by6 ft... .. 2/11 each) ry ty 12 * : te each 
6 ft. by 7ift. .. .. B/41 9 ft by 15 ft. .. es 
ft. by Sete: | RepuoEs (:: ft. byi2ft. . 12/9 |, 
7ft. byo ft... .. S/11 ,, SALE < i2ft.by13¢f. .. 14/6 ,, 
9f byo ft... .. 76. PRICES. i ft. 15/9 ,, 
9 ft. by fey sé, 2 ft. 196 . 
9 ft. by 9 t. t /\ 








= 6 2 ft. by 21 ft. 
When onesie, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Radein. or Sitting Room, 
IR ROM THE LOO and any particular colour preferre< 
A Reversibie “ Brusselette” Hearthrug (Regd), to match above C: ta, sent for 1/6 extra, size 2yds. long and lyd. wide. “SPECIAL OFFER.— 
Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 6 for 8/-. Sterling Value. 
& SO 


Cheques and P.O.'s payable to F, HODGSON , Manufacturers, Importers, & Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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The Electrical Engineer institute of Correspo 





Yes, you can. 
cost within the reach of anyone. No matter where you live, if you can read 
ae and write, we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. 
\ 4 : by Thomas A. Edison and other prominent men of U.S. and England. We 
ad re teach also Mechanical Engineering, 
Olden Railways, Electric Lighting, X- : 

and gaining better Bo mey y- and salaries studying at home by our correspondence system. Write for our Free 
Itlustrated Book, ‘‘ Can I Become an Electrical E om 5 


We teach Electrical Engineering at your home Dy mail at a 


Our Institute is endorsed 





Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Electric 
ays, by mail. Thousand: are successful 





nstruction, Dept. 8, 240-242 West 23rd St., New York, U.S.A. 















“é MENE 99 Ladies say these Towels are 

superior to all other makes for 
cleanliness, comfort and economy. May be obtained 
from all Underclothing Houses and Chemists, or 2 doz. 
No. 1, 1/-; oe SAN ITAR No. 2, 1/-; 
1 doz. No, 3, post free. 
A Free nite "of No. 1 sent post free to any lady 
mentioning this Magazine. 


MISS HAYNES, TOWEL a. 


855, Fann 8t., London, E.C. 






















HAIR DESTROYED. 


Send me envelope (stamped and addressed) and 
I will tell you how to remove all superfluous hair 
FREE OF CHARGE (send no money).—Address, 
in confidence, Miss E. W., Room 3, 195, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 














GENUINE | At 
SHEFFIELD) pvcccs. 
CUTLERY 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY. 


1 Real Stag Handle Carving —¥ Carriage paid 


to any address 


1 ~s . : Steel in United 
doz. White Handle Table Knives Kingdom for 
»» Pure Nickel Silver Table Forks 
+» White Handle Dessert Knives j 95/- 
»» Pure Nickel Silver Dessert Forks 
” ” ” ” +» Spoons Money 
Tea Spoons returned tf 
2 Pure Nickel ‘Sitver Table Spoons ) not satisfied. 


FOR GENUINE VALUE AND STERLING QUALITY 
these Articles cannot be beaten, and the increasing demand 
proves we still keep the front rank. It is only owing to the 
fact of supplying our customers direct from the factory, 

yupled with the enormous demand, that we are enabled 
to do it. We guarantee our Cutlery to be better value 
than any yet offered in a similar parcel. 


WE CHALLENCE THE TRADE 


to produce better goods. The blades are genuine Sheffield 

steel, and of fine temper and finish, and the handles, both of 

the Carvers and Knives, specially selected and fitted. The 

Spx oons and Forks are made of pure white nickel silver 

not brass or white metal) and warranted to wear as 

white as sterlin silver, and upon which acids 
have no effect. 


LARCE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 


BURNAND BOOTH & CO., Ltd. 


Westminster Cutlery Works, 
CARVER STREET, SHEFFIELD. 











29, 



























How to Colour the Hair with 
Perfect Safety. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BEAUTY. 


We offer you for 
your Hair a colour- 
ing and regenerative 
preparation that 1s 
fast and washable 
easily and quickly 
applied, eminently 
cleanly, that does 
not stain the skin 
nor come off on the 
linen, brushes, etc., 
that is positively safe 
to use, always bene- 
ficial to the hair, ime 
perceptible, lasting, 
and without a trace 
of grease, odour, or 
stickiness In one 
Liquid. Has no 
equal. Restores to grey hair of any colour the natural 
colour of youth, or gives a deeper tint to choice. 

Colours flaxen or blonde hair a rich fashionable chestnut or 
brown. Restores lost vitality to bleached hair, and colours 
it any shade to your liking. Gives to dyed hair its natural 
colour, and renders it of uniform shade throughout. It 
softens, freshens, and beautifies the hair. Never does 
(cannot do) harm, and does not interfere with any toilet 
processes whatever. Seven colours: No. 1, Black ; No. 2, 
Dark Brown; No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 4, Hazel 
Brown ; No. 5, Auburn ; No. 6, Golden Chestnut ; No. 7, 
Gold Blonde. In three sizes, price 2s. 6d. (post free, 
2s. gd.), 5s., and 10s. 6d. Sent Parcel Post, packed free 
from observation, on receipt of Postal Orders. Abroat, 
large size only, price 13s., carriage paid. Send with first 
order tiny piece of hair ( (not grey), as guide to colour, and 
state colour required.—Address, Arnotp Cave & Co., 
78, High Holborn, London, W.C. Descriptive Circular 
and Analyst's Certificate (in plain envelope) Post Free 
on application. Name 7he Strand Magazine. 

















MILK-cHOCOLATE 


THE MOST NOURISHING AND 
DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT in tHe WORLD 


NO IMITATION HAS 
THE CHARM or PETERS. J 


64. Tablets Fe 3 @ le. Croquettes Bole Agents (trade 
enly), 8. J. Mackenzie & Co., iat Ww ose Square, Lendoa. 

































Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss for Ladies” | 
and Children’s Shoes is the {favorite in | 
millions of homes. It polishes so easily; 
brightness lasts so long; looks so rich; 


Shoes keep so soft 


that particular people always prefer it. 40 
years the leader. You should use it; you | 
would if you only knew its goodness. 
Insist on the genuine. Made only by C. L. 

Hauthaway & Sons, Boston, U. S. A. 


“Peerless Gloss 
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AND 


TOKER 




















Mr. H. Hart, 7, Upper Green 
Street, Friar Street, Blackfriars, 
S.E., writes :- 

“‘T am a stoker at a glass-blower’s, 
and I am in intense heat all day. 
I take a tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa with me at intervals, and I 
find it does me good. I sometimes 
feel a dizziness come over me 
through the sulphur in the burn- 
ing of the coke. I make my 
usual pint of Vi-Cocoa, and after 
drinking same I feel much 
relieved. I have been using your 
Vi-Cocoa for over three months, 
and now I do not think I could go 
to work all day without it. You 
may use this letter as you please.” 








“Undoubted purity and strength.”— 
Medical Magazine. 

“In the front rank of really valuable 
foods." —Lance?. 

FAVOURED BY THE HOMES 

AND HOSPITALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 








Dainty Sample Tin Free to any Address. 


Address—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 








DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 
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WHEN with its Colds, Ys UL 
Coughs, Sore Throats. and similar yg see \ Bi 
MAT you will find that E EF 
<2) SILVER 
Pl 


WHA WATCH 


HAT most is LIQUORIOB, 
the curative value of which is = 
well-known 


be net = TO 0: | UT 
HILLABY'S LIQUORICE 


3 Dainty Samples free for id. stamp I was for years ; by chance I came across a simple home 


remedy that reduced me from 17st. to rost, ralb., and | 


HILLABY’S Ltd., Pontefract. will willingly send particulars FREE to any sufferer 


inclosing stamp.—Mrs. R. V. Fect, 195, Oxford Street 
London, W. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS? |/ Christmas, 1900. 


A FREE GIFT! 
Messrs. POULTON & NOEL, Limited, 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUE 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. beg to give notice that all orders for 
their Celebrated 


— GUINEA & HALF-CUINEA 
CHRISTMAS HAMPERS 


}-SACQUE 
JACKET, 
should be booked EARLY to avoid delay. 
If any difficulty in obtaining from your Grocer, please 


For £3/& Carriage Paid. 
write direct to the firm. 














Thirty inches long, made from our 
special heavy Vicuna Cloth 
Colours: Black, Navy, Brown 
To introduce these Jackets we will 
present with every order received 
mentioning this Magazine a hand 
some Curb BRACELET and 
Pad) Handsome Gold 
In ordering please give 
ust measurement under 

arms 


A 2-QUINEA 
TAILOR - MADE 
COSTUME 


For 2223/6 Carriage Paid. 
Colours: Black, Navy, Brown, 
Myrtle, Fawn, Dark Fawn, Grey, 
Electric Blue, Light Green, Blue 
Grey 
SKIRT euty @/G; Carriage Paid. 
The Skirts of our Costumes are cut full by our own experienced 
Tailors, and are shaped in the graceful sty le now worn 
B.— Please note that all our garments are made to measure 
only, thereby ensuring perfect fit and satisfaction 
FREE To every reader of this Magazine we will 
hed forward a full range of patterns and a dainty 
illustrated Book of Costumes, Jackets, Capes, 
etc.. on application. Address, to-day 


SHAW & CO., * 3 iors (%") 57, Bread St., 


PA LON DON, E.c 
anaes eb A WA 


GUINEA HAMPER. 


11 e Rel ravian 1 tin M - —paae and Shrimp 
moked Tongue 

1 tin Belgravian Tongue ar yr Wild Duck 

i tin Mock Turtle Soup in Pressed Brisket 

1 glass Mock Turtle Soup i bottle “P & 0” Sauce 

1 tin Oxtall Soup 1 bottie Chutne 

1 glass Oxtail Soup 1 glass Oxford Brawn 

1 tin Victoria Pate itin Lunch Tongue. 


HALF-CUINEA HAMPER. 


i tin Belgravian Tongue i tin Victoria Pate 
1 tin Oxtail Soup itin Salmon and Shrimp 
1 tin Julienne Turtle Paste 
1 glass Mock Turtle Soup 1 bottle Chutney 
ijar Wild Du 1 bottle “P & 0” Sauce 
a tin Lunch Tongue. 











PA eee es My es Wyse ee aM a ee se Mega Mey 


Awarded Two Prize Medals, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 


POULTON & NOEL, Ltd. 
BELGRAVIAN WORKS, LONDON. 
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THE ‘GRAMOPHONE. THE STELLA. 


Berliner’s Patent. > 
THE WONDER Loudest and most dis Tee LATEST and 
since geund - arodecing 2ST Musical Box 

OF THE y 5 is the STELLA. 


machine yet invente 


TWENTIETH fw Goes by clockwork ; 
j P Dienenddie eeatianll No Pins or Projec- 
CENTURY. : tillle i | tions to Break Off. 





indestruct 
enough to fill a | WITH 
j 1 people 
gee dog | INTERCHANGEABLE 
ee “~ | METALLIC SHEETS. 
“Your Gramophone exceeds at | peayg HUNDREDS OF 
our expectations We find i TUNES. 
magnificent in the open air 
| 


ing 5 





By Appointment to 
_~ val if © paid. Her Majesty 
ippre postag THE Qu EEN. 
Ba : ayments. PRICE £5 10s. “ 
ngt N T MEDA 
= Mee Records 2/6 each. ’ oto Seats. Large Variety of Musical Boxes with 


16 inches. IMHOF & MUKLE, 1:0, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. Changeable Metal Disca 
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A LETTER 


FROM THE FRONT. 


The ONLY notepaper available near VAAL RIVER being the 
“CEREBOS SALT” advertisement torn from the “Strand Magazine, ’ 





Rest? Dea -~ Wearwon He wiard, 
Wl | raw one mead Vil Rees, vad Bsa 2 
Hae MO Chink y poking “ur brow an 
ehretAttsr« (ich by rence Ure viru 


we Qas now 


! 
, oes Vance We dhe atout 1 afm 
 Yncrrgh ow Leann we dach 31425, Cum 
Me 


mt 3" ming he eee 


fete staarong 4 mds Kromalatnde 


( ? 





TABLE SALT. « 
Used in the Household of 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
ad the Princess of Wales. 








~~ 


(REPRODUCED BY PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY.) 


CEREBOS TABLE SALT 


is always “at the front” in Good-class Houses. 
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They can be worn twice with fresh cuffs each time, 
thus reducing the laundry bill by one half, and the 
shirts with less frequent washing wear twice as lon, 
The invention has commended itself to thousands 
of customers all over the World. 
UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS 
straight from the needle to the custo’ — at W Vholesale 
Prices. Im Three Qualities: 
No. 1.—“THE DEFIANCE.” Pure ~ cuffs and 
fronts. With large single cuff, 2/6 each, 14/6 half- 
dozen, post free. 
No. 2.—" THE CONQU EROR.” Reversible Cuffs, to 
button back or front, 3/3 each, .18 9 half-dioz. post free. 
No 3 —“ THE CITY SHIRT. Fit for a duke to wear. 
Reversible cuffs and to button back or front. Sample 
free by post, 3/9 or 21/6 per half-dozen. Colonial 
Postage (except Rhodesia), 3/6 per half-dozen extra. 
When ordering, mention size of Neck-band, and say 
whether to button back or front. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, ‘fanu/acturers, 
@ DEPtT., 121, SAUCHIEHALL 8T., GLASGOW. 








Yields the most perfect surface for 


funy DANCING 


\ Simply requires sprinkling. 
90R i Supersedes ali other preparations. 
i Pot? ... ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
a. Cegninaito through al! Leading Chemists 
Be a 6 eras and Stores, or Post Free direct in tins, 1/- 
J (and beautifully scented at 2/- 
T. WEST & SON, Stretford, Manchester. 











|No wires, no acids, no liquids. NO DANGER! Invaluable in emer“ 

jgencies. No.1 1§/-gives over » flashes; re-fill C artrid, 1/6. Post 

5 .s on receipt of price. Illust. Catalogue from Briti h Mu ae 
} Biograph Co., Ltd., 19 Great Windmill St., = 





BEDSTEADS DESCRIPTION 


rge Stock 


Q rity Del Direct from Manufactory. 
L- delivery. 
- 


BCDDING, 
ae | on A og SSES, 
c. 


Latest Designs and 
Improvements. 
4 


) 





TPP Te} 
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Carriage Paid. Packed Free. 
Discount for Cash. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LISTS 
giving full 


“uants) 227UBLONA) s4024 OF 
"USED 40) JuUNOOSIG 


Please cut this Adv. out 
details, for future reference and 
POST FREE. mention Magazine 


CHARLES RILEY, Moor &t., BIRMINGHAM. 


"9044 POH28WG ‘pied @ 


F 
: 





TO INSURE 
GOOD HEALTH 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER WITH 


PAINS IN THE BACK; 


HEADACHE, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 
in fact all cases of CONGESTION. 
ELECTRICITY WILL CURE when all other Remedies fail. 
Recommended by three Physicians to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and by the most eminent medical men of this centu: ) 


Bands for Headaches & Sore Throats, 5 -. 
Trial Solicited. New /tlustrated Pamphlet Post Free on mentionmg 
his Magazine 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & Co., Ltd., 2% Regent Street 
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RUSHTON'S 


Pianos are fitted with their Patent Guy 

Cord Sounding Board, which not only 

keeps them in tune, but enables them to 

retain their tone longer than any other 
Pianos in the World. 


The Sound Board of a Piano 
being convex in shape, will 
buckle somewhat with the con- 
tinual strain of the wires upon 
it, and lose its tone, but this 
cannot happen with our 


PATENT 
CUY CORD 
SOUNDING BOARD, 


which can be fitted 
Piano. 


to any 


Tt you will write for Booklet 

containing full particulars of 3 

this invaluable patent we will @ 
JSorward it you free of cost. 


RUSHTON, 


Te al ee a hea 





, H. 


34, Cleethorpe Road, GRIMSBY. 


CAIN Tala ad a a ta a al Ee eae ad i a 











‘Che 


Clofsey 


Unshrinkable 
Underclothing 


ENGLISH MADE 


a olsey Garments are Guaranteed All Wool. 
They NEVER SHRINK, and as a proof of good 
faith the manufacturers will replace free of 
charge any garment 
shrunk in washing. 
Made in various textures and 
qualities for all seasons for 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
and CENTS’ WEAR. 
Of all Hoviers, Drapers, and 
Outhtte ters. 
Insist on having the Wolsey 
Brand. No garment is 
genuine unless bearing our 


Trade Mark. UNSHRINKABLE 
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x A Taylor RADIAL , 


Ga, , Thermometer ¢ ( 


>» CHRISTMAS, 
ape AWEDDING 


wee OR one 


® BIRTHDAY y 
PRESENT, ¢ 


A Most Appropriate ( 


yan be sus- 

», 100 pended from , 

jchandelier V 

for bracket ( 

Hand read ¢ 
from anyg ( 

Apart of the \ 

y room. ,. 

Artistic in ( 

] design, beau- (J 

] tiful in finish @ 

p accurate in ( 
| registration. ¥ 

| From deal- » 

| ersgenerally,() 

Por sent se- () 
Bcurely pack-g 
ged , postpaid, 

n receipt of \ 


7/6 ; 


ow, Catalogue of many 
bs styles free by post. ( 
’ AvpRESS: ( 


rodbers Company. ( 


DerT. A 
103, Hatton Garden, London, E.0. Wy 


80 | 





G60 


40) 


AX. a ee oS aaa ik 
COCO CCOCOCK 
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) Highest Award 


at 
Paris 
€xposition 
Ze 











has been awarded to the 


“ For 
GENERAL SUPERIORITY 
of CONSTRUCTION and 


EFFICIENCY, at the 
om ort rat of f the J 


Grand Prix is the higest 


award and ts only giver in 
ional Merit: This xs S the 
time it has been awarded to 
Dr Fypewrite +P 


Swirn P: REMIER, 


ewriter Co. 
seShanadienen St 
London Ec. 











STATHAMWS WATERPROOFS. 









Chesterfield Regulation 
“Wi Coat | (Cape all round) 
21- | 30/-" 


Carriace Parp. 


i} Any size up to 52 inches 
» long. Larger sizes 1/- extra 
for every two inches. 


Best make, thoroughly water- 
proof, and adapted for 
any climate. 


Book of Patterns of all kinds 
of Tweed, Cashmere, and 
other Waterproof Cloths 
sent post free for 6 stamps 

(returnable) 





H. STATHAM & C0.. 
11, CORPORATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


DON'T READ THIS ! ‘ike trudie” 
MANDOLINES, 
from 7/6. 














BANJOS, Y 

VIOLINS, Outfits, complete, from 6/6. from 5/6 

GUITARS, from 6/6. CONCERTINAS, from 3/6. 
MELODEONS, from 46. 


STRINGS FOR ALL STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Violin Strings, per set (German), 1/- Finest English (Stainer 
a 1/7 resh Italian, 2/1 
Banjo hy Steel, 9d. per set ; Gut, from 1/- 
Mandoline Strings, per set of 8, 4 p slain, 4 cove ered, 1/6. 


A omens § article at wholesale price, and sent carriage paid anywhere in 
the United Kingdom. An easy Sel}- instructor sent with each Instrument 


4@ Send for our Price List, Free on Application. “®3 
Goods sent per return of post. Send Stamps or P.O. to (A Dept.) 
THE STAINER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 
92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Visitors to London should call on us. Near Trafalgar Square 








t 
Dr.Grey’s FAT REDUCING Pills. 


A safe permanent votpetten. with improved Health, Skin, 
and woes sparen gh either sex without irksome dieting. 
INAL O ¥ & SPECIALIT 


BES Y. 
we A box, plain wrap y* to any part of the world 


r size for cases w teh a\e resisted other treatment, 46.) 


Dr. T. GREY, 52, PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


Antique 
Vellum 


 mesene Cc. PORTER, 
Note 7, High St., Bedford. : 
¥ ~ 


: PLEEZORL -asares 


¥ Melton Cloth , Fr per va. ante width. 















5 Quires (120 Sheets) 

thick Antique Vellum POST 
¢ notepaper, printed (in ¢ 

§ colours) any address, 

2 and = Envelopes C7 
( match 


» FREE 














i3 " 
> Tweeds 11j4. a18 . 
Habit Cloth 19 ” 
4 Wicuna Costume Cloth 23 


Ete., ete., in a vast array of Colourings and Black, 


Highly Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


Full range of Patterns and Illustrated Price List (48 pages) of 
© Underclothing, etc., Post Free, which need not be returned. 


W onde on Good Fabrica for Hard Wear. 
REMNANT BUNDLES, G/- each. ] 
All Parcels Carriage Paid. Write for Patterns to-day. 


2 LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., Dept. 5, 
THE WAREHOUSE, ARMLEY, LEEDS. ( 











Doood © 
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NEGO” 


No Waste 
Paper FIVE-SECONDS of 
Required. FIRELIGHTER. Cinders. 


cass Firelighters are a scientifically-prepared composition, 
with enormous inflammatory properties. All that is neces- 
sary when lighting a fire is to brea the block into three sections 
and place in the stove, surrounding the same with coal. When 
ignited a steady fire will immediately result. One of these Fire- 
lighters is quite sufficient to boil a kettle in a few minutes. 
Sold everywhere in Paghete of 10, price 3d., or will be sent post 
free upon receipt of Three Stamps. 


THE “NEGO” co., GOOLE, YORKS. 
A SAMPLE of these Firelighters will be sent post 
free on application. 


GLYKALINE 


IT 18 
A SURE CURE 





Sh 
* 


a 


LONDON, Ww. 


9 
*COUGHSs 2 colds 























eek | Producing a cup of 
delicious coffee at 
a moments notice. 


Wifatersona Sons Faiascow 7 






































Wine. 


It is when you are 
-. convalescent after fever or 
=: influenza, when you are de- 
=:. pressed in mind and body, 
and when anemic, that you << 
should take Hall's Wine. It < 
is first a tonic of unquestion- +3 
able recuperative powers, but -%: 
it drives away many ailments 3 
—all those ailments that 
thrive on a poor condition of 
the nerves and blood. . 3 

Sold by licensed grocers, % 
chemists, and wine merchants, | 
«in two sizes—3/- and 1/9 a 3 , 

bottle. ty 

Write for booklet. 



























Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd, 
Bow, London. 












xviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


AUTHENTIC PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF ADVENTURE 


AND 


REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 


ILLUSTRATING STRANGE SIGHTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 























The Motto of THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE—“Truth is stranger than 
Fiction ’’—has already been forcibly illustrated by the following 
distinguished travellers :— 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. | THE RT. HON. LORD STANMORE, 
SIR H. M. STANLEY. G.C.M.G., D.C.L. Sometime Governor 


of New Zealand, Ceylon, and Fiji, and 


F. C. SELOUS. The Mighty Hunter. High Commissioner for the Western 
CHARLES NEUFELD. The Khalifa’s Pri-|  Pactfe. 
soner for twelve years. | MISS ALICE BALFOUR. 


MAJOR A. ST. HILL GIBBONS. Who | ‘i 
recently crossed Africa in two directions. | MRS. ISABELLA BISHOP. The great 


Chinese Traveller. 
The Late SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, ninese Traveller 
K.C-HLG., Se. | COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. Of 


SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM C M G &e the Rifle Brigade ; and hosts of other 


Resident-General of the Federated Malay distinguished officers of both Services 


mrates, | PROF. ALFRED C. HADDON. Of Cam- 
ADMIRAL SIR E. OMMANNEY. Who | bridge. 

fought at Navarino. | CAPTAIN DEASY. Gold Medallist of the 
VICE-ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM. | Royal Geographical Society. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


And many of their most able workers in the field. 


The narratives of men and women like these make more fascinating reading than any fiction. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 


The Great Sixpenny Monthly of Authentic Personal Adventure and Impressive Photographs. 



















Try it as a change from the ordinary type of monthly magazine. 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


GEO. NEWNES, Lrp., 7—1:2, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Billiards at Home 





PRICES. 

Billiards in Miniature. —— sa 

3ft. 4in. by Ift.10in. 3 10 
For Room 11 feet or above, 


0 
4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in. 410 O 
0 








For Room 12 feet or above. 
5ft.4in. by 2ft. 10in. 5 10 

For Room 13 feet or above. 
Gft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. G15 O 

For Room 14 feet or above. ’ 
7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10. 9 0 O 


ij Mahogany Billiard Table to stand For Room 15 feet long. j 
Hiegs, Low Frost Proof Rubber Cushions, covered with superior Billiard Cloth, Brass In OAK or WALNUT. 100/o 















| Level 

i Pocket Plates, 6 Pockets, 2 Cues, Set of Best Ivory Balls, Marking Board, and Spirit A EB FR 

Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory. Will stand on end or side when not in use. CATALOGUE FREE. 
—e 
















FULL-SIZE BILLIARD TABLES, 
50 to 250 Guineas. 


THE LARGEST SHOW ROOMS OUT OF 
LONDON. 


Old Tables converted to New Fast Low 
Frost Proof Cushions. 










an - nna 2 at — ae 
Solid Mahogany Legs and Cushions, Best Thick Bangor Slates, 
Fast Low Frost Proof Cushions, Bolted (not screwed), Superior 
Billiard Cloth, Handsome Marking Board, 6 Cues, Ivory Balls, 
Cue Rack, Dust Cover, Rest, Brush, Iron, &c. (Made to suit 
full size balis if required.) 


Complete Billiard Tables 
FOR SMALL ROOMS. 















PRICES. 
6ft. 4in. by 3ft.4in. .. .. .. .. 15 Guineas. 
7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10m. 2.2 Ss. ww. 18 ” 
ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in. Se. ae 
Oft. 4in. by 4ft. 10m... . 







el 
8ft. and Oft. sizes have six legs. 





Estimates Free. Prompt Repairs. 


E. J. RILEY, LIMITED, ACCRINGTON, (enctano). 
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“THERE'S MANY A SLIP TWIXT cup _AND LIP.” et SPECIAL WAR nay, 





7, gor 
Ot tHe ovee™ 


AN 
HISTORIC 
HOUSE. 


E S. FRY and SONS, 
Limited, 
Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers 
| dy Special Appointment 
to 
Her Most Gracious 
Mayesty. 


ESTABLISHED 1728, 


pr SPECIAE WARR ay, 





4. . ape 
24.THe prince. of M 








PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


GOLD MEDALS 


Etc. 


HALF A TBASPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A 
CUP OF DELICIOUS COCOA. 
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NON-INTOXICATING 


Preferred all over the World. : Wi 
& 


FOR XMAS AND 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
A pure wine of the most 
wholesome character. 


CHILDREN prefer it to 


any other beverace. 


ADULTS of al! ages find |E 


it most pleasing to the 


palate. 
EVERYBO 'Y pronounce “SS 
it to their favourite 7-4 
beverage. 
Bottle a 
Gd. is CGO cinsses 
of the most palatable fruit 
wine. Sample Bottle 
Post Free 9 Stamps. 











Mason’s Coffee Essence is the standard of purity 
Have you tried it? Also WZason’s Herb Beer. 
(Made from Extract of Herbs). 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 

















3,000 Testimonials. 


THe ORIGINAL 


DOES NOT 


TIRE 


* 
< 
- 
5 
§ 
od 
* 
> 
c 
a 


IMITATIONS, 


and bears this 
signature a 
address, 


2h. Y Sawa 











Wrowr chur 


To Readers of THE STRAND MAG., 1/12/1900, Offered. 


A STOCK OF 10,000 
PATENT 


WADDED QUILTS, 
TORALIUMS, OR 
BED COVERS 


(as illustration), at an enormous 
uction to clear out. 


sate 33/G price 


Postage, 6d. extra. 

Covered with beautiful soft Oriental 
Sateen Chintz, and om reverse side 
another beautiful floral design, size 56 by 60in. 
8 jal Offer.—s Quilts for 10/- or 6 for 19/6 
or 12for 38/-. Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Curtains, &c., 
post free, if mentioning The Strand Magazine 
while a Ne and P.(.'s payable to F. 
HODGSON & SO anufacturers, Im- 
porters & Merchants, Woodsley Rd., Leeds. 
























§ A yf y 
Perfect f 


Flow 


of 
Ink. 












Fountain Pen 


; 
106 166 25/ Rstfree 


ONE FILLING 
Lasts for Days 


One PEN 


Endures for years 








Catalogue 
Post 
Free 
Manufacturers 


MABIE.. TODD s BARD 


935, Cueapsive.EC. 


-95*ReEcent S’ Lonnoonw 
5.Exchange ST Mancuester 
Brentanos 37 Avenue delOpera PARIS. 
or at all Sranonane 
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TWO SHIRTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


IMPROVED WHITE SHIRTS 


(UNDRESSED) 
WITH REVERSIBLE CUFFS. 

The reversible cuffs of these shirts enable 
them to be worn twice, and the wearer 
thus obtains practically two shirts for the 
price of one. A boon to all who appreciate 
snow-white wrist linen daily, and who object 
to the annoyance of detachable cuffs. Made 
in two qualities. In ordering please state 
size of collar. 

The “ RANELAGH,” to open ‘in front 
or behind, as prefe . Sample Shirt, 
3/11 ; «loz., 11/6 ; }-doz_, 22/6 ; post free 

The * ADELPHI.” Made with heavy 
Dress Front, one stud hole and fitted wit 
Patent Side Tabs and flexible wrist band, 
to prevent unsightly bulging caused by 
many wearers. Sample Shirt, 4/11 ; i-dos., 
14/6 ; }-doz., 28/6 
FREE To introduce our Best Four-fold Irish Linen Collars, we will 

MPLE f'"° Sample Collar post free to every gentleman sendi 
SA’ trial order for our improved shirts. State om, depth, an 














COLLAR. shape required. All collars are made to FIT our shirts. 
How:rson ® faaan Shi h Place, L 


IVERPOOL. 





TRAIN your MOUSTACHE in the WAY it SHOULD CO 
———— CARTER’S THRIXALINE 


men. Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any position. 


| . 
~~ | is unique transparent fluid for train- 
| ing, fixing, and beautifying the Mous- 
Chi @5 tache of all sorts and conditions of 
Made in two strengths: Medium and 
_Lfwo— Extra Strong Prepared only by 

JOHN CARTER, Harepresser, 

At the Old Palace of Henry VIIL, 
17, Freer Srazer, E.C. 

Price, Post Free, 2/9, 59, 10/9. 

Please mention this Magazine. 


ToBAcconists GomMENCING. 


See Illd. Guide & Catalogue (259 pgs.), 3d. 
Hairdressers’ 


‘HOW TO OPEN A CIGAR STORE, 
from £20 to £2,000." 

Shops Fitted. 

Estimates free. 





Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co. (Reg.), 
186, Euston Roap, Lonpon. 
N.B.—The largest and original house. (A 
reputation of over hal/ a century.) 
Mer.—HY. MYERS. 

(Mention Staaxp Macazine.) 























with the Tobacco he had 











TOBA 


It is said that, at Myrtle Grove, Sir Walter 


Raleigh was 
from Virginia, when his Irish 


hi 
thinkinghermaster was on ff doshed & peckst df water over 





SWEET x COOL * FRAGRANT. 





TADDY & CO., 


MINORIES, E. 








A THING THAT EVERYBODY WANTS AND 
THAT EVERYBODY LIKES. 


A Boot Heel that will 
be always even. 








This is absolutely 
secured by wearing 
WOOD'S Automatic 
Revolving Heel Pad. 
SOLD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
iN MILLIONS. 


Doubles the Durability of Boots, prevents Splashing, makes the Tread 
Silent and Soft as a Grass Lawn, reduces Fatigue to a minimum, pre- 
vents Slipping. Patented everywhere. Can he fixed while you wait. 
orice ies’, 1-; Gent's, 1/3. /mproved ity 
Bold by Boot Makers & Rubber Dealers. or post free from the Makers 
REVOLVING HEEL CO. (D. 1.), NELSON, LANC, 
Send paper size of heel required. 








PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 
Ritehie’s Musical Indicator enables 
anyone entirely ignorant of Music to play 
the Piano, Organ, or Harmonium, beauti- 
fully by ear, and to vamp to Songs in all 
keys in one week. 108,000 sold, and every 
customer delighted. Post free |/8. 
W. RITCHIE (Ff. Dept.) 
45, RADNOR DRIVE, LISCARD, CHESHIRE. 


pp: RIDGE S. FOR INFANTS, 
ft) J 

TENT COOKED F ee 

pe Sead SEE? Ren inpnie 1 Kos FOOD Mca 
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REMEDIES BILIQUSHESS 


CLEANSING AND STIMULATING 
THE LIVER 


KUTNOW’S POWDER DISPELS' BILIOUSNESS AND 
ITS KINDRED SYMPTOMS BY CLEANSING AND 
STIMULATING THE LIVER AND PROMOTING THE 
FLOW OF THE BILE INTO THE INTESTINES. 


Samples Sent Free. 


Anyone that suffers from biliousness is likely to also suffer from low spirits, headache, 
insomnia, nausea, etc., as all these troubles are simply so many evidences of a torpid and 
disordered condition of the liver. The bile is intended to be a natural deodorant and 
aperient, but when the liver is deranged, instead of the bile getting into the intestines and 
aiding in the digestion of the food, it becomes mixed with the blood and causes the skin to 
assume the yellow tinge recognised as an evidence of biliousness. 

When this occurs the most effective remedy is furnished by a course of KUTNOW’S 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which, by washing out of the liver the impurities 
that unhygienic living has caused it to become clogged with, restores all the digestive organs 
to an active, healthy condition. Kutnow’s Powder also renders the bile more fluid, thereby 
promoting its flow into the intestines and further helping to dispel the biliousness which the 
liver disorder has produced. 

With the restoration of the liver to healthy activity the low spirits, headache, insomnia, 
nausea, and other symptoms of its sluggishness will disappear, and the appetite will improve, 
the energy increase, and the entire system be benefited. 

Kutnow’s Powder is an aperient in which the drastic, lowering, and nauseous features 
of the ordinary aperient medicines are entirely absent. It is composed of the most curative, 
healing, and purifying elements of the Continental mineral-spring waters, plus a few other 
simple and health-giving ingredients. It contains all the curative, cleansing, and medicinal 
properties of the most famous of these waters without any of their undesirable properties. 
It remedies and relieves practically every ailment for which the wealthier class of people 
visit the Continental spas, and is found particularly useful in treating those diseases that 
arise from an excessive accumulation in the system of uric acid, and for this reason many of 
the most eminent medical practitioners in this and other countries constantly prescribe it for 
rheumatism, gout, eczema, sciatica, etc. 


SAMPLES OF KUTNOW’S FREE. 


FOR ONE MONTH from this date Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., will send a Sample of KUTNOW’S Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names THe STRAND MAGAZINE 
when writing. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great 
Britain), 2s. od. per bottle; or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered 
Trade Mark, ‘ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile si ay “S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp.,” are on 
the —_ and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘ KUTN and firmly refuse substitutes—they are 
worthless. 





Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 853, Broadway, New York City. 
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SOMETHING USEFUL, 
SOMETHING DAINTY, 
SOMETHING NOVEL. | 


Nothing is more fitting or better appreciated than a piece of 

good Jewellery, and a visit to our establishment or a glance 

through our Catalogue will convince you of the wonderful 

value we. offer Our customers are always delighted, no 

matter what purchase they make ; the reason is, we buy all 

our own materials, employ only the cleverest workmen, make 
only the best designs, and sell direct to the public 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Brooches, Rings, Chains, Pins, 
Watches, Bracelets, 


ete., etc. Quality and prices unequalled anywhere. 


& 


Solid 18ct. Gold Snake 
Ring, Ruby and Dia- Solid 18ct. Gold Ring, 
mond Heads, 40/-. 21/-. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Call or send for it—it is yours by asking—the handsomest 
Catalogue ever issued, and is 


SENT FREE. 


Any Article exchanged if not approved. 
GRENFELL FRAZIER 4 CO., 
12, Epewars Roap, Lowpons (Near Marble Arch). 











WRIGHT’S 
ANTISEPTIC 











TOOTH PASTE 


= (in Tubes) 
and have beautiful teeth and a sweet breath. 


It preseves the enamel, 
heals the gums removes 
tartar, is entirely free 
from acids. All modern 
dentists recommend its 
constant use. It has 
the same antiseptic 
properties as Wright’s 
well-known MyrrhTooth 
a 


I am satisfied from a 
careful examination of your 
Dentomyrh Tooth Paste that 
its antiseptic p tties ren- 
der it most beneficial. I am 
using it and consider it a 
most superior Dentifrice. 

J. A. WATLING, 
Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at the Michigan 
State University. 





— 


” Sold by Chemists and 
Large Tube post paid for Perfumers.and recom- 
One Shilling in Stamps. mended by Dentists 


Deitomyrh 


CHARLES WRICHT CHEMICAL Co. Detroit. ,Mich,U.8.A. 
London Depot—32, Snow Hill, Holbern, E.C. 


On receipt of your address on Post Card we will send 
Treatise “‘ the Teeth” and trial sample free. 


Stocked by leading English Wholesale Houses. $ 





















IMPERIAL, £3 3s, ; 
CLASS M, £21 Os. ; 


DOMESTIC A, £3 3s. ; 


GEM, £3 3s. ; 
TYPE 6, £30 Os. ; 


The New ‘“‘ COMBINATION ”’ 


Al GRAND PHONOGRAPH, £16 16s. 


Uses all sizes of Phonograph Records LARGE and SMALL. 


The Greatest Entertainer 
in the World. 


IT HAS COME TO STAY. 


SHOULD be and WILL be 
IN EVERY HOME. 


Prices to suit all purses and 
classes. There are the 


STANDARD, £6 Os.; HOME, £10 10s. ; 
CONCERT GRAND, £30 Os. 

















Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Post Free. 





with Portrait Souvenir, 











EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C., and 
EDISONIA, LTD., 25 {to 29, Banner Street, and 20, Cheapside, E.C. 














480 Sheet bye ae pred ee 
FP, rough or glazed su: ‘ace, an: 
50d ‘Envelopes to match, both 


| stamped with any Monogram or Ad- 

” = | dress, in colours. No charge for dies 
| Casriaqooels Withoutexception the 

best value offered anywhere. Sample 

a OX 0 7 Books of 20 qualities Notepaper and 
STATIONERY. 


|| styles of engraving sent free. 
ALDWELL BROS., Ltd., 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
11-15, Waterloo Pi., Edinburgh. 


















1,660 FOREIGN STAMPS FOR T/- 


We have sqoenty pagchened Four Million assorted stamps collected 
abroad, and we r them in original packets of 1,000 for One Shilling. 
With each pasheae we give an Orange River Colony and a Transvaa 
stamp, both surcha V.R.1. (worth at least 1/- each), Canada Map 
and Jubilee stamps, 3 United Sta 
stamps, 2 New South Wales Jubilee, etc. Postage 2d. extra. Corre 
spondents abroad must remit by Post Office Order, and add sufficient 
for 1lb. sl post. Special Bargains: 40 Australians, 1/-; 50 Colonials, 
1/-; 30 West Indians, 1/.. Special 5/-, 10/6, and 21/- parcels made up 
from price or beginners. (Mention Wide World Magazine.) 


R. KING & CO., Stamp Dealers, BRISTOL. 
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QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


ares 


eames. 


HALL MARK 
ANY ARTICLE 








SENT 
at 
PEARCES’ 
Blok. 
Cigarette Case . .. 166 Engraved = pec 
Ditto larger... a -. 20/- eeperes G t t 
Gent's Card Case -» 12/- ain ° 10 
Ditto with — cover :. 19/- we reates 
Match Box with ring 5/6 lain % 4 
Ditto Les api — to pocket, PI Novelties 
double weight . 9/- ain 8/ 
Sovereign Purse -. Engraved si¢ At Lowest Price 
Double ditto . 18/6 Engraved 21/- Cash. 
Sov. Purse and Match Box for 4 
combined . 22/- Engraved 24/-_§ —————___—_ 
Amber C igaretic Tube, Gold At 
mounted in Silver Case if - 
with Ring 2iin. .. “ ~ a 6 . High class 


Ditto 2hin Plai 
Silver Pocket Knife with 2 blades, 5/- 
6/6 ; with loop, 1/- extra. 


» ae 
"3 blades, 


* 











Send for 
PEARCES’ 
Illustrated 
Price List 
of 
Oe Solid Silver 
Pho Ito. frames, Midget size ‘ ae video 108 Presents, 
Jitto round, 2in. to 3jin. .. 0 
Ditte 0 C ‘abinet -La." pierced "8/9, 10/6, 13/6 POST FREE. 
Ditto Ditto Louss!XIV. .. 1B/- to 20/- 
Bilt Berea Cuestal Hair Pia Box; ain. hhigh “8 
Silver Mounted Crysta air Pin ox, in. hig! 
Silver =r Mounted Crystal Puff Box, -. Pia , Presentation 
n q 
Bilv . Mounted Crystal Vaseline 
: zm in : high’. 3/- Plain .. 2/6 Prizes, 
Silver Cachou Box, 1}in. diameter .. . 6/6 * 
Telegraph 
“SILVER” 
Huddersfield. 





Telephone, 494. 





10/6 Sugar .. = 


rer. “ George i onmres.. 5 

Silver“ Staart” Cream Jug .. = jugar .. 

Sune Sane ~ Cash Returned 
Silver Sngar Dredgers. Plain, yy - 21/- Coods 
Ditto Plain Sin. ..25;- Chased Figures. . : if 


Silver Muffineers, 3in. high 
Silver Butter Plates, 20/- orn 


106 each not approved. 


Knife to mR. 3/6 


Mary Stuart 
Tea Set. 

Size 

2Gill .. £5 

3Gill .. £7 

“ 4Gill 





a rad 


PEARCE & S$ ONS, 


(Dept. SS.) HUDDERSFIELD. 
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BY ROYAL WARRANT 
To Her Majesty the Queen. 


T. K. BELLIS’S 


eal Turtle Soup 
and Jelly. 

















For invalids, 


Travellers, Dinner, 
Parties and Luncheons. 


Supper 


AWARDED GoLD MEDALS 
ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


AT 





These articles are made from the product 
of real live Turtles, shipped from the 
West Indies twice a month. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 





Easily Digested, Sustaining, Nourishing, 
and the Best Food for Invalids. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE LEADINC PHYSICIANS. 





TURTLE SOUP. TURTLE JELLY. 


in Class Flacon, 7/-. Tins 5/-. 2/6 per bottle. 
4-doz., in Case, 42/-. ,, 30/-. | 30/- per Case, 1 dozen. 
Delivered Carriage Free. 


T. K. BELLIS, 


15, Dept.B., BURY ST., ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


Pamphlet on Application. 
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Recommended by the highest 


? 
Medical and Dietetic Authorities. TRY IT! 


A powder containing all the nutriment of fresh rie white fish. Keeps for practically any length 
of time, even after being opened. Fresh fish always in the larder, as available for use 
at any moment as tea and coffee. 



















Makes 
delicious 






soups, 
entrees, &c. 




































A pew luxury To be had from Chemists and Grocers. 

for the rich. Ifyou have any difficulty in procuring it, write direct to A boon to 
Auiy foot for «Tims, post free, 1/2. The PATENT FISH FOOD SYNDICATE, Ltd., a _ 
the Million. a ae each, Marvis Works, WICK, N.B, 





{ TASTEFUL, ECONOMICAL TEN-CUINEA SUITES. | 


This Bedroom Suite consists of Wardrobe, 3ft. 6in. wide and over 6ft. \ 
high, with large, full-length, highly-polished mirror with bevelled edges, 
carved panels ; the inside is lined and fitted with swivel hooks, and a 
very large drawer comes underneath. The Dressing-table is fitted with 
a beautiful large bevelled mirror, and has in addition 2 jewel drawers, 
2 small drawers, and 2 extra large ones. The Washstand is fitted with 
a fine Sicilian marble slab, 2 double rows of artistic tiles at back, pedes- 
tal cupboard underneath, while at side is attached a towel-rail. 2 Cane- 
seated chairs are also supplied with the Suite. This Bedroom Suite 
can be supplied in either American Black or Satin Walnut, Mahogany, 
or Oak, and is solid throughout, every article being well polished by 
hand labour. Price, delivered free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
ro Guineas Cash, or on our instalment plan, r Guinea Cash with order 
and ro monthly payments of 1 Guinea each, or 21 monthly payments of 
Half a Guinea. In ordering, please say wood required. 


EACH SUITE 


£10 10° 


Carriace Parp to 
any Ry. Station 
in the Kingdom. 
CASH 
or CREDIT 


as preferred. 























Our special Parlour or Dining-room Suite consists of Couch, Lady's 
( and Gent's and 4 Small Chairs. In Solid Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany; 

soundly constructed and luxuriously upholstered in the best Imperial 
Saddlebags, richly embossed figured Velvet, or Crockett’s best quality 
Leather Cloth, the backs of both large and small chairs being padded 
with the same material. The quality of the coverings and of the 
stuffing is such that with ordinary wear and tear the suite should last a 
lifetime. Price, delivered free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
( ro Guineas Cash, or on our instalment plan of 1 Guinea Cash with 

order and to monthly payments of 1 Guinea each, or 21 monthly pay- 
ments of Half a Guinea. In ordering, please state the wocd and colours 
of coverings preferred. Extra Small Chairs can be supplied at 1 Guinea 
f each. Every article is spring-seated. 





1 NOTE.—Thousands of Testimonials give unstinted praise as to Quality of ’ = 4 . 
] Material, Workmanship, and Price. = = a 


FREE! It will save you pounds in Furnishing to send for our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue— 


GLOBE FURNISHING CO., Dept. E., PEMBROKE PLAGE, LIVERPOOL. 


‘PERFECT 
SCOTC H varied in character. There is g 
nothing finer in the market. : —— - 
Made solely from home- f THE PA 
grown barley, and sold per- 
WHISK Y fectly matured when seven JOINTLESS S¥Esy 
and ten years old. FOUNTAIN PEN 


Price 42/- and 45/- per dosen, carriage paid. 
J. & R. WILLIAMSON, 17, Royal Exchange Sq., GLASGOW. Istnew VALUABLE GUARANTEE 
Te 


BARRETT’S 
‘Mandrake’ 
Embrocation 


R vache, “ : 
Toothache, in ONE MINUTE Buclid, 5/-; Gravity Stylo, 3/6. Interesti 
> let, Guarantee, and name of nearest dealer /ree 
Neuralgia in FIVE MINUTES. , Parker Pen Co, 195, Oxford St., London 
Cures Rheumatics, Sciatica, Lumbago, ———————— — 
&c., like magic. Thousands of Testimonials. 
Price 1/1} ; Postage, 3d. Of all Chemists & Stores, 
or direct from JOSHUA BARRETT, F.E.858, 
Manxprass Hovuss, Snare, Yoras. 




















™ This Whisky has been well 
known for nearly a century. 
During that period it has not 














































Write “ne the offer will shortly be with 
n re 

Spring Lock does away with screw. “ 
Break " Cap is warranted one year. Pens to suit 
han: #6 10/6 upwards. Sparta, G38 
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(LIME AND SODA) 
“Eputale Petroies cum itypephespaitibua” 
(anoreay 
A Remedy 


Por arrecrious oF THD 


Throat and Lungs, 
Perucelariy Bronchitis and Caneumptio®. 
Digestive Apparatua 


Kidneys and Bladdefs 


al 





Bf) Séreral Debitity ane 


Wasting Diseast&® 


~ ty when due to Faulty Nutrition. 


enteepne 
] oa tremens diseages of septic or bec! 


ee 
q DIRECTIONS INSIDE. | 
ui* lll 


PR PaRto ev THE 


Angier Chemical Company. 


Beston, U. 8. A. 


| Rate fer reat Grtain. a2 and a5 Snow Mult, Lenten OM, 








Properties of the Emulsion part ; 
. wor 


GRUB VEV AEE UU UL UE UE WUE UL EEUU ULL WUE LULU UU WUC 


BETTER THAN 
COD- 


LIVER OIL. 
WHY ? 


it is pleasant to take, does not repeat or 
cause nausea, and agrees with the most 
delicate stomach. It looks and tastes like 
cream, and the most fastidious take it with 
pleasure. 


BECAUSE 


while the gain in weight from its use is 
fully equal to that from cod-liver oil, it 
has besides healing and curative virtues 
which cod-liver oil does not possess, and 
which particularly adapt it to the treat- 
ment of Consumption and all chronic lung 
affections and wasting diseases. 


BECAUSE 


by its soothing, healing, and anti-fermenta- 
tive action in the alimentary tract it arrests 
noxious fermentation, soothes and cleanses 
the mucous membrane, and keeps the 
digestive organs in a healthy condition to 
perform their functions naturally. In this 
way it promotes healthy assimilation of 
ordinary food, thereby rapidly increasing 
weight and giving to the system greater 
stamina and power of resisting disease. 


ANGIER’S PETROLEUM EMULSION is 
prescribed by the Medical Profession for trouble- 
some Coughs, Weak Lungs, and all Chronic 
Lung Affections and Wasting Diseases; also for 
Stomach and Bowel Disorders of a Catarrhal, 
Fermentative, Ulcerative, or Tubercular nature. 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
On receipt of 3d. for postage. 
(Mention The Strand Magazine.) 





CAUTION.— Ours is the Original Petroleum Emulsion. It is made with a special 
oil obtained from particular wells and carefully purified by our own process. Imitations 
made with ordinary petroleum cannot have the same effect. Be sure to get ANGIER’S. 








THE ANCIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD., 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
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NORRIS’S 


HORSE-SKIN BOOTS 
FIT WELL, LAST WELL, 
and LOOK WELL, 


says F. A. Atkins, Ed. of Poung Man. 


10/6, 14/6, 
17/6 and 21/- 
*Postage, 6d. extra. 


Bend shape of foot on paper, or old 
boot for size, with remittance. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


E. 0. NORRIS, *"conbox fc.” 


Basroume: 2 oat 99, St. Swithin’s Lane; 62, King 
William on and Bisho: St. Within ; 
Salisbury House, 106, len ion Wall, B.C. 


CURE For ALCOHOLISM, 
DRUG HABIT, &. 


THE LEYFIELD (HAYDEN) CURE. 


LIVERPOOL ONLY. 
Given under Gupervicion and Direction of an English M.D. 


Illustrated 














Separate Establishments for ladies and gentlemen, each in its 


own extensive grounds in the suburbs of Liverpool; no restraint. 
Absolute secrecy. About 80 per cent. known permanent cures, 
References kindly permitted to Rev. J. Hirst, Secretary 
Church of England Temperance Association, Lord Street, 


Liverpool. 


For terms, references, and full particu! ars apply 


CHARLES A. M. LIGHTBOUND, Solicitor, 
6, India Buildings, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 





















SUCTUESUOTEE TED 










SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


BEWLEY & DRAPER, Limited, 
DUBLIN. 


















HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
NIGHT OR DAY. 
BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE. 


EWART'S 
‘LIGHTNING ’ 
GEYSER, 


For Gas or Gil. 
Produces Hot Water whenever 
required. 









346, EUSTON RD., LONDON. 


Price Liat (Section “ S.M.”) Free. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Every Make 
For SALE, HIRE, 
or EXCHANGE, 

at Half 
the Usual Prices 


MACHINES PURCHASED 
AND REPAIRED. 














Agents for The Chicago, 
; price £10 10s. 


MS. Typewritten from 10d 
per 7,000 words. 


TAYLOR’ S$. 74, CHANCERY LANE. 
mSTABLISHED 1008. ‘r slecram 





tae ” London. 








‘Praestantia” Pam- 
phiet, post free, id. 

“Rilford” Oxygen 
Generator Pamphlet, 

post free, id. 









Ripe 


FOR 
LANTERNS 


SLIDE 
PTO 
ene RAP. 





9S < 
S4ryparo® 
GENERATORS 


FOR THE 


PReReTANTIA’ 
wit bt TERR 


4 


* 


AT. 4. 40. 


LOAN DEPART ME NT 


Catalogues, post om 6d. 

Hire Lists, gratis and post free. 
Second-hand Lists, gratis and post free. 
Operator’s Guide, post free, 3'4d. 





Appiy to 


RILEY BROS., Ltd., 


55 & 57, CODWIN ST., BRADFORD. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD STAND-BY. 


Touches the Spot, 


RPRAPRPPP PPE E PPP PPO 
; “In skin disease Homocea Ointment is in- 
valuable, and for the relief of sufferers from 


Rheumatism, Chest Affections, Strains, Sprains, ¢ 
etc., Homocea Embrocation has no equal. The ? 
ointment is distinct from the embrocation, the ¢ 
latter being a very strong form of Homocea, 


which easily rubs into the skin and is quickly 
absorbed. yHomocea can be used as an out- and Soothes the Aching Part in 


ward application in the cases of burns, scalds, : 
bruists, etc. ; also in throat affections, and on > Burns, Cuts and Colds, 
the affected parts of the gums in cases of ? Boils, Bruises, l Stings, Scalds, 
fay | or neuralgia. ; In — if you 4 Bites, and Scratches 
are a sufferer, my advice is to try Homocea.” : I 7 
y : Broken Skin; Swellings, Sores, 


THE “ BRITISH WEEKLY,” 
March 19th, 1900. Chapped Hands, Toothache, 
ne Chilblains, Piles. 


————e—e > ews 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, ts. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 












IRD’S CUSTARD is pure, 

creamlike, nutritious, and 
easily digested ; therefore is emi- 
nently suitable for Invalids. It 
is a wholesome, delicious article 
of diet, for universal consump- 
tion. Eggs often disagree, 
BIRD’S Custard never. 
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CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


come. CAMPBELL’S .... 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Swees 
Bell Accompaniments. No Home should 





Hymn, the cheerful Song, and 
the Me erry 4 t.. can all be played on these 
charming Instruments. No K 
Music required. Used throughout the world. 




















ae 2c 200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


5 pecial Offer to the . ad of “ Tax Srrawp Macasixe.” 
-O TY, € Ss Campbell's a” le. eee pena “ 
ae a Paragon” M — eseees cocces . oe 

Cam 's “ Paragon”  duccecvenade sepeen jn 
Bal ¢ Campbell's “ Favourite” Melodeon ...............- i. 16/6 
samic = > 4 | R Cut out this and send P. 0.0. for the amoun 
Either sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Treland. 
end All lovers of music should at once ona for Campbell's New Illustrated 
Guan hy A J a om ny on Privilege Price List of all kinds of yo Instruments for Season 
’ ° 


1900-1901, now 200,000 sent out yearly. Send id. Stamp to— 
free from Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London. CAM PBELL& Co., iusical Instrument Makers, 116,Trongate,GLaseow. 


ished 60 Years. Beware or Wortuiess Imirations. 
















































HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING’S LOZENCES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL you “there tg 
"0 better Cough Medicine.”"—One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once; they wil! cure, and they will 
not injure your health ; an increasing sale 
of over 80 years isa —_— test of theis 
value. Sold in 13jd. 

















+(“GLYMIELSOAP”)* 


DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
Possessing all the properties of 
e the World-Renowned 

CLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY.” 
“Glymi:l’ PREVENTS CHAPS 

SOFTENS THE SKIN. 
Price 6d4., or 3 Tablets in box, 16 
Sample Tablet (post free) 6 stamps 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 

Perfumers to the Queen 
19, Golden Sq.. Regent St..L ondon. 
















































































BURGESS LION 
OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


Proved by Hundreds of Testimonials to be the Greatest Remedies 

tn the pane for 

Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Polypi, Poisoned 
Woundsof all kinds, Eczema, Psoriasis, Ring- 
worm, and all Skin Diseases. Invaluable for 


DON'T SNEEZE! 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE 


Smelling Bottle 


Instantly Relieves and Cures Cold 
in the Head; Arrests influenza; 














ch 
Proprietor, E. 
, London. Advice Gratis. 








Buy from 
Patron; Nervous Headache; in 
PAR bx Royalty Ni a. 3 stantly relieves Hay Fever ; and 
Th Neuraigia in the Head. Is the best 
He KE rest remedy for Faintness and Dizziness. 

and Sold by Chemists and Stores. 






Price 2/=; or if unable to obtain at 
your Chemist (refuse worthless imi- 

) tations) send 14 Stamps and it will be 

sent Post Free from the Proprietors, 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. 


gents’, plain or twill silk. Parker's ontlow 
ribbed frames, natural sticks ; post free, 2/9 each. 
= Send for Parker’s New Illustrated List, “ All 
about Umbrellas,” post free. Greatest variety in 
— may Re-covering, 2/6 each, returned next 

B. Parker, Umbrella W — Sheffield. 


SUMBRELLAS. Ladi 




















oes Elfin’ JELLIES. 


Latest and Best, Perfectly Pure, and of High Uniform Quality. 








Prepared from Cox’s Famous Gevatine of British Manufacture. They are as 
cheap as any other Tablet Jellies, despite the high quality of the ‘material used. Cox's 
‘Evrin’ Terums will be found far and away Superior to other Tablets, which are 
often made from cheap foreign gelatines and inferior material. 
Cox's “ E.rin” Jevires can be made in a few minutes. They are ~~ 9 
flavoured, and form a delicate, dainty dish for Luncheon, Dinner, or Supper. Send a 
post-card (naming your Grocer) and you will receive a free sample. 


J. & G. COX, Ltd. (of 7 Edinburg’), Eastcheap Buildings, 





LONDON, E.cC. 
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J. G. Graves’ ‘ Registered Pattern ’. Parcel 








of Household Cutlery and Plate. 










































55 pieces ror GOS. 


Finest Sheffield Cutlery and “Columbian” Silver 
Plate, Warranted to wear white throughout. 


CONTENTS :—Half-dozen White Handle Tabie Knives, 
Half-dozen 
“Columbian” Silver Table Forks, Half-dozen Dessert 
Forks, Two Table Spoons, Half-dozen Dessert Spoons, 
Half-dozen Tea Spoons, 
Pair of Sugar Tongs, One Moist Sugar Spoon, Two Salt 
Spoons, Two Mustard Spoons, One V 
Knife, Jam Spoon, Pickle Fork and Bread Fork. 

With each parcel, as above, J. G. Graves will 
a Handsome Bread Knife with Sterling Silver 

You only send 3s. to start with, J. 
forward this Splendid Parcel, and, if you are satisfied 
with it, you complete the purchase in nine more monthly 
payments of the same amount, making 30s. in all, If you 
are not satisfied with it, return the parcel, aod your 
deposit is instantly refunded 

If you prefer to send the full amount of Cash with 
order, J. G. Graves will include in the Parcel a Fine 
Pair of Carvers to match knives. 

Have you seen the New Catalogue of Watches, Jewel- 
lery, Clocks, Sheffield Cutlery and Plate, &c., &c.? 
Free to your address on receipt of a postcard or letter. 


Dessert Knives to 


WanxtTED.—Persons who can show our goods to their 
friends and influence orders. 
Write for terms and particulars. 


Half-dozen 


Good commission given. 









match, Half-dozen 


Spoons, One 
/hite Handle Butter 
resent 


ount. 
G. Graves will then 


Sent 











NO MONEY 
REQUIRED. 


We give you your choice of either of 
these handsome presents for selling Mine 








articles of Jewellery at 1/6 each. (Regular | 
price, 2/6.) 
We do not want your money. 
Just send us a stamped addressed 


envelope and say that you will either sell 
the Jewellery or return it to us if you | 
fail to sell it. On receiving your letter we 











will at once post you the Jewellery. 

When sold send us the 13/6 you have 
received for same, and we will at once 
send you Absolutely Free our £2 Ios. 
Real Silver Watch and Chain, or the Gold 
Ring, which ever you desire. 

A Written Cuarantee for Ten years | 
sent with each watch. 

You can sell our Jewellery in a few | 
minutes at 1/6 each article. We have | 

¢ thousands of testimonials as to the quality | 
and value both of our Jewellery and | 
Presents. 


SEND NO MONEY 


WRITE TO-DAY. 












































WE TRUST 
YOU. } 








TESTIMONIALS. 
74, Norfolk Street, Mount Pleasant, \ 
Swansea, June sth, _ 
Gentlemen,—Allow me a few lines please to 
| thank you for your present I received this eveni 
| it ie really more and ae 


When replying to your 
my friends kept saying, 


with it. It's one of t 


I felt half-inclined the same way myself. But when 
I received the box nay | 


| had a different 


And now I've received the Watch and Chain. 


Should you happen to 
doubtful as to whether 


should only be too pleased to have them referred ¢ 
If you think anything of this, you can do 


to me. 
what you please with it. 


I remain, yours respectfully, Pe R. JONE the } 
ES. 


greatest thanks from 


27, Llanfair Road, Fb Cardiff. 


Dear Sirs,—I beg to t 
such a nice Watch as t 


I may add that I have 


advertising firms, but have found that none of them 
have proved genuine, and yours is the only firm 
who has done what it said it would do. 

I will try my best to give you more business 
In the meantime I beg to remain 


shortly. 
truly, 


BRITISH PREMIUM SYNDICATE, 


282, CENTRAL CHAMBERS, GLASGOW (Dept. 121). 


than | e 
advertisement, several of 
“Oh, I wouldn't bother 
take-in sort of affairs,” and 


and your first letter 


meet with anybody who is 
your offer is genuine, I 


hank you for waved at 
last 


hat which I receiv 






sent in to many of these 





yours 


(Miss) H. WHI 




















XAXll 


A Neat Figure, 
Real Comfort, |, 
and Delightful }} 
Fresdom with 
warmth by 
wearing 


KALS 


instead of Pet- 
ticoats. Sample 
pair sent post 
free, on receipt ff 
3/11 with 
size of lady's 
waist and 
height. Navy 
or Fawn. 
Guaranteed to 





of 








‘Tl post 
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Ladies who prefer a closer- 


fitting garment than Kals 
should wear McCallum's 
Patent 


Kallets 


“We As Jllustration. 
Specially suitable for cycling 
and all out-door games, Pre- 
ferred to knickerbockers by 
many ladies for ordinary 
wear also. Close-fitting, but 
do not cling or catch any- 
where. Sample pair in 
Black Grey, with 3 Regis- 
tered Longcloth Slips, sent 
free for 5/8 Send 
size around waist and hips, 
and lady's height; or for 





wear well for 
quite a year. 





rices ofall qualities from the 


anageress, KALS, LTD., 
8q., PLYMOUTH. 











met with the greatest success. 
Delicate Children (often given 
Magi 
Lovenges, the thin, pale-faced, 


of his guardians 
Sold at o4d., 
Chemists ; 


thd., and 


1s. 








—— 
~ =~ 





and Influenza. 





For over Forty Years this highly valuable Remote 
Th A 


Getting rid of his tormenting pests by taking these 


strong, healthy, and lively, the pride, instead of the anxiety, 


2s. 


or for 14 or 34 stamps, from 
J. DAVIES, M.P.S. (Chemist), 30, High St., SWANSEA. 


A Liat of Testimonials, Symptoma, ac., 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, Colds. Relieves 
at once, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, May Fever 
The germs of contageous disease cannot 
live in the presence of Cresolene. 


has 
¢ effect upon Weak, 
up as incurable) is like 


inanimate Child becomes 


od. per box, by most 


on Application. 















It cures Diphtheria, 








Scarlet Fever, Measles, and protects those exposed. You 
inhale it. Breathe it right into your throat, bronchial tubes 
and lungs. No home where there are children should be 
without it. Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 
endorsements, Sold by all chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd. {Tombasd sc} LONDON. 
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**In damp or heat, in dance’s whirl, t 
“*Frizzetta keeps the hair in curl.” 


BATES’ i 


“FRIZZETTA” 


(Regd.) 





KEEPS { 

‘ 

THE {| 

‘> 

HAIR } 

‘ 

> 

> 

IN | 

CURL |} 

> 

a 

OR } 

> 

> 

WAVE. } 

‘ 

¥ ; 

‘ 

‘ 

Perfectly Harmless, Colourless, Sweetly Perfumed ; is 4 
not sticky or greasy, but keeps the Hair in Curl for days. , 
DAMP AKD HEAT DEFIED. , 
Contains nothing delet¢rious, and will not injure the Hair. |} 
Sold Everywhere at 1/6. ; 

Post Free, 1/9 from 4 

F. W. BATES, BROOKS’S BAR, MANCHESTER |} 
a 























Over 70 Years’ 
Established Reputation. 














NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 


GROWING CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS and the AGED. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 














“ Admirably adapted to the wants of infants.”’ 
Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 














Used in the Russian 
Imperial Nursery. 























































ADVER TISEMENTS. 





AN ACCEPTABLE CIFT! 


“Derby” Roll-Top Desk: 






The ‘‘ Derby” Desk is quite the Finest in the World. 
Every portion is made under the personal supervision of the > 
Originator. We both recommend and guarantee it. It has 

a Roll-Top, which locks all the drawers ¢ 


automatically when shut down; full of ¢ 
convenient pigeon-holes, etc. Elegant, 
Useful, and Durable! Invaluable in ‘ 
the private study and the office. 

A large variety of Specialities in 
Library and Office Appliances always 
in stock. All Goods are of Superior 
Make and Device. 

Card Indexcs. 

Revolving Bookcases. 
Flat-Top Desks. 

Ideal Filing-Cabinets, etc., etc. 


ny reader of Tas Srrawp can have one of our Hand- d 
FREE. * some Illustrated No. 5 Desk Catalogues on application. 


THOMAS TURNER (cercesrex), vrp., 
44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 4 


Birmingham ; Leicester; and 19, Market Street, Bradford. ‘ 


A 





KEEP IT IN YOUR PURSE! 


ZOX is the handy and safe remedy 
for Headache, Neuralgia, etc. Anyone 
subject to these distressing complaints 
should oteage carry one or two Zox 
Powders with them. Can be taken in 
acup of tea or with any liquid. 

Sree sample powders sent to any reader 
of Tue Sreaxnp Macazine sending 

stamped envelope to ZOX CO., 11, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


Zex Cares Neuralgia. You Prove it Free! 

























A corn is a painfaland unnecessary thing. 
And there is no reason why you shuuld have a 
orn oran ugly wart a single week longer. 
vxl’s Vegetable Remedy cures at once and 
res permanently. It completely removes 
the corn, and enables the sufferer to walk 
with ease. With Wood's special appliance, 
you can attend toyour corns in a few seconds, 
‘l the cure is as certain as it is speedy. 
ilundreds of grateful people have testified | to its efficacy. A bottle 
f this wonderful remedy will be sent you by return, if yeu send 
Postal Order for Is. to R. WOOD, Chemist (by Roya! Warrant to 
the Queen), 50, Hien Sraeet, Wixpsorn. Norz.—Eightpence extra 
for postage to foreign countries and Australia. hreepence for 
ther Colonies. 


Wi 


“huiy 


British Isles post free. 
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The GREATEST of all TONICS. 


PHOSFERIN 


THE ROYAL TONIC AND DIGESTIVE. 


Supplied by Command to 
Members of the British Royal Family, 
H.I.M. the Empress of Russia, 
H.M. the King of Greece, 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania. 
H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia, 


And the leading Royalty and public throughout the world 


Mr. SYMES, 23, Bovingdon Road, 
Fulham, S.W., writes: ‘‘Some three 
years ago, in 1896, I was very ill. | 
Indigestion and neuralgia were my 
twin miseries. They never gave me 
any peace, morning, noon, or night. 
My whole lite, day after day, was most 
wretched. I could not eat, the pain 
and anguish of doing so was frightful. 
I grew despondent and miserable, and 
I feared that my mind would become 
affected. so intense was my pain. 
had no heart for work, and as I am 
not a wealth, man this meant a great 
deal tome. I ha: but very little appe- 
tite, and only ate to keep myself alive. 
In the mir'st of my misery a friend of 
mine took me down to Margate for a 
few weeks’ rest. While there I was 
recommended to try Phosferine by 
my landlady. I did so, and found that 
it did me more good than the change 
of air. I came back to London and 
continued the remedy, and I soon felt 
reatly improved, so much so as to 
<< A ae of being cured. I and is as healthy 
kept on, and at last I became perfectly |@S anyone could 
restored to health. I could eat with- % 
out pain, and always had a good 
appetite. Now I am never troubled 
with indigestion, and am as healthy as 
anyone could be.” 


Neuralgia and 
Indigestion were 
Mr. Symes’s twin 
miseries. He could 
not eat, and grew 
despondent and 
miserable. He 
tried a few weeks’ 
rest at Margate; 
then, on the re- 
commendation of 
his landlady, used 
Phosferine, with 
the happy result 
that he became 
perfectly restored, 


— 


Phosferine is the most powerful Nerve and Recupera- 
tive Tonic known. It gy Mental Depression want 
of Tone and Nerve Power. has remarkable Health- 
giving, Strength-giving, mE. 5, and Rejuvenating 
preperties. 


No other Medicine has received such absolute proof 
of its extraordinary properties in restoring Shattered 
Constitutions, and in giving back to the prematurely 
aged New Life and Energy. 

it is an Unfailing Remedy fi Neuraigia, Nervous 
Dyspep:ia, Brain-fag, Depression, impoverished 
Blood, Rhema ism, Sieepiessness, | ition, oe 
Nervous Headaches, Debility, and all disorcers conseque™t 
upon a reduced state of the nervous syste. 


Proprietors: ASHTON & PARSONS, Limited, 
17, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


Bottles, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. Post Free, 1/3, 3/-, and 4/9. 


he 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/14 size. 








SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, &c. 
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THE GRAPHOPHONE PLEASES ALL. 


Ro other Instrument affords such Varied Entertainment. 


Graphophones Sing, Laugh, and Play. They 
entertain and amuse young and old. Their 
charm is fascinating, and their repertoire is as 
boundless as the realin of sound itself. 

No Home can be Dull that has a 

Graphophone. 

Graphophones record words spoken into them. 
You can talk or sing into the machine and have 
your voice reproduced instantly and as often as 
desired. 

FROM 25 /)- UP. 

The Grand types are the most wonderful of all. 

They reproduce with all the volume of the 


original rendition, and with marvellous purity 
of tone. 


THE TOY CRAPHOPHONE, for Children, 8 -. 


The Graphophone is the only Talking Machine 
awarded the Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition. 





Write for CATALOGUE and RECORD LIST to— 
COLUMBIA PHONOCRAPH CO. CEN’L opt. m, 122, Oxford Si., Londo.i, W. 





UNBQUALLED VOR SUFFERERS FROM ANEMIA, INSOMNIA, 

INFLUENZA, NEURALGIA, AND ALL IN NEED OF A RICHI 

STIMULANT. IT is A PURE WINE GROWN ON FERRUGINOUS 
SOLL, AND IS NATURE'S OWN MOsT PERFECT TONIC. 


“The recuperative power of this wine is of a very high order.”-- 
Medical Press 

“It is unequalled for ite blood-making properties.” — Mother's 
Magazine 

“It is a natural tonic, giving vitelity to the brain as well as tne 
and energy to the system.”— The Lady 

“ It is equal in nutritive quality to the very best French Burgundies, 
although “the cost is so trifling.” — The Table. 





Quart Flagons 2/6 each (no vharge on Flagons). 
OF WINE esos EVERYWHERE 


CHRISTIE'S, 97, CANNON ” STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING 


WITH ALSTON’S MEDIUMS 


may be learnt by anyone, as no previous training is needed. ( 
No sandpapering is necessary ; and 45 Prize Medals have 
been awarded to Mr. Alston. For full particulars, Price 
List, &c., apply to 
G. ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. 
ATAAAA TATU VT TTT 
Is known orereere asthe SAFE. - 
SURE ped | SPEEDY REMEDY 





W\NKoMAy: for ASTHMA. such suffering is & 


prevented by its timely use. It is =. 
safe. Its effect is immediate, and & 


S it gives satisfaction at little cost. 
1/- per Tin from any Chemist, or @ 
pest free 1/- from : 


J. HINKSMAN, Chemist, 


RELIEVER Saar 








B.0. B.S. 


Buchan’s Old Blended 





Scotch. 


A Blend of Choice 
Highland Malt 
Whiskies. 


PRIZED BY PRINCE 
AND PEASANT. 


MATURED, BLENDED, AND 


BOTTLED ONLY BY 


ANDREW BUCHAN 
AND COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


RHYMNEY. 


BREWERS OF THE CELEBRATED PRIZE 


MEDAL ALES AND Stour. 


ee EOOOE™E 


B. O. B. S. will be forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of the United Kingdom on receipt of remittance, 


43/- per 2-gallon case. 
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A Splendid Xmas Gift. 
A Wernicke 
Bookcase 


sensible because 





“ Elastic’ 


is a most sensible, hel»ful present 
it is useful, helpful because it promotes education in 


the home and encourages the building up of a 
library. It is the best bookcase ever made, because 
it grows with the library, always fits it, and can be 
extended horizontally or vertically, at any time 
and to any extent. It is artistically designed, 
beautifully finished, and especially adapted to the 
home. It should be seen to be appreciated. 
Call if you can; if not, send for dainty No. 5 
FREE Booklet FREE to Readers of Strand Magazine, 
or enquire « oF uur Bookseller. 
THOMAS TURNER Melecstan. Ltd., 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ; 
BIRMINGHAM; LEICESTER ; 
and also at 19, MARKET STREET, BRADFORD. 





1,500 LETTERS 


Filed at a cost of 2s. in Six Stolzenberg Files. 


2) On a recelt of 2/- (nominal price), we will forward Three Foolscap 
* and Three Quarto Patent Files in Six Colours, with full particu- 
lars of this unique system, which 
ives universal satisfaction. 
usic File included for 6d. extra. 
Mention Strand Magazine. 
Over 13,000,000 in use, 
including Leading 
Firms on Continent and in 
British Isles. 
Equally suitable for small 
business or large concern. 


Flies from 2d. to 5d. each. 


J. F. SMITH, P ublic Health 
Office, Inverness : he Files you 
sent are giving much satisfaction. 
Many thanks for the lot yousent 
me against my last order.” 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN writes: 


CHEAP « ; 
EFFECTIVE | 
cost 





* Archbisho p's House, West- 


minster.—I am excessively pleased with : your system.” 


THE STOLZENBERC FILE CO., 9, New Broad St., London, E.6. 
ENT. 


CONTRACTORS TO HM. GOVERNM 
a ta a a el a le a 
A SIMPLE HOME NECESSITY. 








by Leading 
Physicians. 





home. Cures —. wn) 

E Obesity, Neuralgia, &c., &c., without nauseous drugs. 

Pi and T Is postfree. AGENTS WANTED. 

S GEM SUPPLIES CO., 6, Bishon’s Court, 
(Near Post Office) CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 









te 





4 A perfect means of obtaining Hot- 
=] air, Vapour, or Medicated baths at 





Yhfu Yuu th Pu fe ee ae a Pc Pca cP Ps PP PO ay! 




















DOCTORS 
ORDER IT. 


SAFEST, BEST, 


MOST CERTAIN SICKNESS, 
REMEDY. FLATULENCE 
ENSURES EASY AND PAIN. 
TEETHING. 
F 
paomnves OF GREAT VALUE IN 
DIGESTION. CARIREA. 
PREVENTS IMITATIONS ARE 
CONVULSIONS. INJURIOUS. 
ESTABLISHES THE REFUSE ALL 
CONSTITUTION. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Stores, 1s. U%d. SUBSTITUTES. 


For all Disorders of Infants & Young Children. 





WATER’ 


ALL BABIES 
LIKE IT. 


INSTANTLY STOPS 
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There is oni y 


ONE: 


TAWNY 
(very rich flavour) in 
WHITE 


Packets and 
"ing 






Packets and 
Tins. 





Navy Cut. 


Avoid imitations, and 


insist on having 


LAY EE ’sS. 














The Medical Profession strongly recommend 


SALUTARIS 


The ‘‘Ideal” Table 




















Aerated. 


Sample bottle 


Distilled. 










Sample bottle 







sent free sent free 
on receipt of on receipt of 
1d. Stamp. ld. Stamp. 




















Write Write 
for prices for prices 
carriage paid carriage paid 
both ways both ways 
to any to any 
Station or Port Station or Fort 
in the in the 
United United 
Kingdom Kingdom. 
















SALUTARIS WATER O0.. 236, Pulham Rd., London. 








LADIES SAVE MONEY. 


Buy your Costumes and Skirts 
direct from the old-established Cos- 
tume Manufacturing Co. 

We defy competition. Compare 
our goods with any other advertising 
firms. Our goods cannot be beaten 
for style, elegance, and fit. 

We do not give free gifts, 
but we give good vaiue. 


OUR COSTUMES 
FROM 15- 


give the greatest satisfaction to all 
our customers, and every post brings 
numerous testimonials. 










OUR THREE-QUARTER 
SMART SAC COATS 
in Beaver Cloths, from 12/6; in 


Covert Coatings, from 15/- 
Handsome Seal Plush Embroidered 
Capes, trimmed with Thibet, 
30/-, 35/-, and 42/- 
COSTUME SKIRTS 
FROM 56 
with elegant box pleats. Un- 
rivalled for fit and style 


aA i THE NEW FLOUNCE SKIRT, 
\7/6 FROM 7/6 







perfect fit by post guaranteed. 


= 
a 
n Our great success of this season. Fits 
8 splendidly and hangs gracefully. Write 
5 for patterns and self-measurement form 
2 
— 


All goods are made to measure in the 
latest fashionable West-End Sty!e at our 
own factory, and we guarantee to 
nd money for any article 
not approved of. 
Ladies can call and be measured. 
THE COSTUME MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Dept. S.M.), 12, Long Lane, Aldersgate St.. E.C. 



































ADVERITISEMENTS. 


TURKISH BATHS AT HOME. 


The CENTURY CABINET en = g to your home all the benefits of the best 
Turkish Bath rooms. Not an canal ? feature is lucking. You save breathing hot 
air, save the risk of exposure afterward, save time und expense. The cost is but 
14d. per bath. 















For the cure of rheumatism, kidney and blood diseases, 
no other treatment can approach it. The hot air bath 
forces the impurities that cause the disease out from seven 
million pores at once. In all sanitariums the Turkish bath 
is the most important treatment. All who value cleanli- 
ness, complexion and health will eventually own one of 
these cabinets. The quieting, refreshing, invigorating 
effects of the bath are the pleasantest sensations possible. 
One bath will always stop a cold. 















The CENTURY CABINET is a strong double-walled 
room. ru r-coated inside and out. When ready for use, 
the walls are rigid, yet by merely tipping the cabinet you 
fold it in a second into a 2-inch space. It has Face 
Steaming Attachment. 














PRICE, complete with Spirit Heater and 





A p-tent spirit stove heats the cabinet to 150 degrees 







Vaporizer, in five minutes. Fora vapour bath, poura pint of water 
25/- to 70/- into the vaporizer. For medicated baths, put the proper 
FREE—35 Formulas for Meuicate! Baths drugsin the water. We send 36 formulas with the cabinet. 





The CENTURY CABINET is in every :espect the best one on the market We do not compare it 
with the wortiess affairs, too bothersome to use. We guarantee that it is better than the best of 
the good ones. We sell on trial, can be used for 15 days and returned at our expense if not found 
to be as represente 
Send to-day for Sample of Goods FREE, on, our me Seaceeme illustrated catalogue, No. 39, and order 

from that 


AGENTS WANTED (r wnrepresented territory. 
K.A. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd., 
Dept. 39, 203 & 205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.. Picase mention ‘Strand Mag: 










POLISH 


The finest and most economical polish 
in the world for every description of 

%, metal work. Absolutely non- 
% 















injurious to either skin 
t ° or metal work, my 




















“The MODEL ENGINEER & 
AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN” dyes the hair a 


those rested , tiful Blond 
i ~ odd Bapinee Rail a > Ss EEGER > Ss peau >. " Black, ty 
ots —_ -—» ' Yachts, Lathes, Tools, erety combing ft 
Dynamos, _ 




















Coll, nes, “Ri 
e 
Scientific Novelties, and all Annual Sale 310,000 me ll 
{‘penctioal ercicion ant ieseremiing | | O° 2! Hairérems sea 
es, in 
peoteensehes and washing Cums. Bend a -. ~~ HAI 
or cimen copy post free 3d., toany why i Pine 
of the work!.—Dawsaas & Warp. ° bury, Lon 
68, Farring:ion Avenue, London, Ec 

























XXXVili ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“fo "rue manueactunens. [taht FENCING 


WINE BINS, 
mm 6BAYLISS JONES 
BAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


N 














WIRE FENCING OF EVERY 


TREE 
DESCRIPTION. GATES, Be. pone 
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is HURDLES, “ 












































COAL AND GAS SUPERSEDED! 


BE INDEPENDENT OF 


ADVANCES IN PRICES, 
AND PREPARE FOR THE WINTER, 















NO SMOKE! By obtaining a Petroleum 

" oe OIL WARMINC- 
T! 

NO DANCER! STOVE 


AT ONCE 


—_——_ 
Portable, Cileanly, 
and Powerful. 
The Largest Variety in the 
World to select from, and at 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 
Sold by all lronmongers. 
Mavyvracrurers or Every 
Descrirtion or Lamps, & 

Write for New 


= 
ilustrated Catalogues A DAINTY GIFT FOR DAINTY LADIES. 

















of Latest Designs, just out 
Patent Prize Gold Medal Stoves To introduce ourselves to the readers 
Jpwards of One of this Magazine we will present to 
every purchaser of one of our Cos 
tume Skirts one of these Seeing 
and fashionable Bangles, 18ct. gol 
pattern 


Our COSTUME SKIRTS 


are made from 
splendid and 


Million of our Stoves 
in actual and success. 
ful use at the present 
time in all parts of 
a. the World. 

~ CaS ae 

_ Lighted and 

The “LEVIATHAN” is the most Extinguished in 



















effective and powerful stove on the a moment. durable serge i 
market, and gives every satisfaction The result of 28 years’ in Navy and 
wherever introduced experience Black, in the 6 


fashionable and 
graceful style 
now worn, with 
elegant box pleats, 
lined throughout. For 


liluatrated Catalogue Post Free on application 


“RIPPINCILLE’S” ALBION LAMP Coy., LTD. Hae arcatel and 


| (The Onsorxat “ Rippingille” Firm.—Established 1872) stylish Skirt we charge 
{ t t y low price 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. of 5/-,and 64. for postage fend P.O Aad, IE 
for Skirt, and we will include the magnificent ‘_ 
London Depot : 6 &7, Stoneocutter St, Farringdon St, E.C. free gift mentioned 
Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, ete. Address—ESSEX & CO., Dept. 21, 
84, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, F.C. 










































Hl 8.8. 22.2. 


of public opinion f >r over ten years, and are more popular now than ever. & 
§ Testimonial« com: to us from all parts of the world ani ali classes of 


people, praising the useflness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


“THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


m 























Plain (ae this) §/-, Gold-Mountea; 7/- each. xtra large and super quality, the “Special,” §/- Plain 

and 12/6 Mounted. Obtain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen will be sens post free. 

{n spite of all imitations these pens still remain the standard articles. It will pay you better to give 4/- for a pen that will please you 

and do you good service for years, than to give half the money for a thing you will chrow aside in disgust after a few days’ or weeks’ 

usa We stand behind our goods with « definite offer to refund money in full if pen is returned within seven days from purchase 
‘e cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them 


We make alsoa plete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6. Write for [llustrated Catalogue. 
BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91 & 92, Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
f 7 wn im Tl 
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Keystone Burgundy. 


A generous lunch and 
dinner wine. Free from 
acidity, soft, delightful, and 
appetising flavour. Con- 


tains a small percentage of 
natural iron that is assimi- 
lable. Flagon, 2/-; Bottle, 1/6; 
Half Bottle, 1od. At licensed 
grocers, chemists, and wine mer- 
chants. Please write for booklet. 


Stephen Smith & Co,, Ltd., Bow, London. 


FURS!! FURS!!! 


AT DIRECT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


THE RUSSIAN FUR CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


85, WESTBOURNE GROVE, London, W. 
REAL SEALSKIN 
JACKETS 


(Guaranteed no kind 
of imitation). From 
7 guineas. 
Real Sealskin 
Full Capes, from 
5} guineas. 
Ladies’ Fur-lined 
three-quarter length 
high - class Tailor- 
made Smart Coat, 
lined throughout 
Real Russian Fur, 
from 4; guineas. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FUR-LINED 
OVERCOATS 
lined throughout 
with Real ussian 
Fur and deep roll 
Cellar and Cuffs of 
Rich Fur. Hundreds 
of unsolicited Testi- 
monials ! ! Extra- 

Real Sealskin ordinary Value,trom Gent’s Fur-Lined 
Jacket 7} Guineas. = Guineas. Overcoat, £4 4s. 

A well-known Medical Gentleman writes: “ I am very pleased with 
the Fur Coat you have sent, and think it marvellous value for quality 
and finish. The fit is excellent, and it will be indispensable for 
driving in cold weather.” 

Fur Necsiers, Murrs, Cares and Carriacs Wraps in grea’ variety. 
Absolutely the largest stock in London. Prices from 10/6 to 100 guineas. 
SEALSKIN GARMENTS RE-MODELLED. Cheapest and 
Most Reliable House for all Fur Alterations and Repairs. 
Estimates given ; send for I'rice List. 
Vote address 1! THE RUSSIAN FUR CO., Manufacturers 
and Direct importers, 85, WESTBOURNE GROVE, London, W: 
(Kew Doors from W hiteley’s), 


TAL 


SUPERIOR TO ALI OTHERS 


FOR 


= 1010) ROM e te) (0) te 














528, Oxford St., W. 











ss &éiO'New 
M.P.C. Vives. 








With or without Focussing. 


Every Camera Guaranteed. 


Before buying elsewhere send for our 
Art Catalogue and Illustrated Brochure 
Free. Embossed mounted photo. 2 penny 
stamps extra. 


Guinea Vives. — Largest pictures 
(44 x 4}, adaptable to any smaller size), 
for plates, cut films, or roll films. 










VIVE CAMERA CO., MaNnuracturRErs, 
No. 1, Regent House, Regent Street» 
_— Lonpon, W. 


New York. 
CHICAGO, 


Leap VERYWHERE 
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REAL SILVA SOLID WH. 

TABLE SPOONS & FORKS ‘ poz a BEAUTIFUL / 
DESSERT DITTO Sigp0z ff| TABLE KNIVES € 
TEA SPOONS 2/¢ D0Z DESSERT KNIVES 


EVERY ARTICLE 
Guaranteed 


SAVE 


SOPER CENT 
OR 








CARRIAGE 


PAID 
ON APPROVAL. 


REPAIRS &REPLATING 


TCWILSONC 


Manufacturers 


= 





PRICE 4 £ACH 





\ ae 


Wy 







*& | Parner Wwe 


Cf 2. THES 


| PLATE BARGAINS. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


Por 13/9 carriage id (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forward direct —* the factory this charming and superior China Tea 
—_— im Peacock Blue and Gold (sample cup and saucer for twelve 

do not forget it = fe od paid and carefully 
= A beautiful ana lasting p: — 


































For 18/6 we will forward, cpavinge paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) 

this Complete Dinner Service, vely new design in Peacock Blue 

36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, | com 

plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
uired, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup I'lates for 

9/- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export, we pay 

carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fresh 

and bright from the potteries 


Our No. 8 Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illuatra 
tions of Tea,Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers 


Please mention Tax Srranp Macazine 
Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


“DRAGON” coco FOUNTAIN PEN. 
aa eee ee) 


Price 10/6. WiTH Ornwamentat Wive Goto Bano. 
Simplest in construction, perfect in action. 
Each Pen tested and guaranteed to you 
On Sale at all Stationers, or send P.U. to the Makere— 
THE AMERICAN PENCIL CO, (éstad. 7860), 


21, Farringdon Avenue, London. 


No more Corns or Tender Feet! 


SEE TESTIMONIALS BELOW! 
Made with strong Piaited Jute 
Boles, which 
















longerthano 
leather, with 
ordinary wear 
Mr. Wai, 
Central Station 
anchester, says: “ Have worn them for 12 years —feet never seem to 
ret tired in them.” Mr. , &, Part Street, Southport, writes 
Last pair wore for six years for Cycle, House, and Garden Wear.” 


Enclose Walking Shoe Prices (post free). 

bt Brown, k— Children’s. ies’. Gent's 
in Shoes (without strapping) 16 18 20 
b Canvas (as illustration) 26 20 
Ls geeeet Sepens (= Ee» - 3/0 33 
Felt Sli quality (Black) . . 10 13 1/6 

(Superior). 36 
Rubber Shoes (White, Black, or Brown) 3/0 36 
Brown Conven, Sao fine Red Rubber Soles 5/6 
Off three pairs at one time we allow * per pair. 


Pest fres United Kingdom, abroad extra 











PATENT CANVAS SHOE OO., 050, BATH cresst. GLASCCH. 
MMustrated Catalogue of Novelties, post free. i |. 
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Every smoker his own importer. 


"Xmas Cases. 


Eminently suitable for "Xmas and birthday presents, We 
put into them the utmost value our unique facilities afford, 
knowing the contents will please and make regular customers for 
us. These cases are the biggest bargains of the season of cigars 
and cigarettes, . 


5/6 iaae: 10/ 6 case. 


Dnty and post paid. Duty and post paid. 
Contents : Contents : 
Twe original boxes. Four original boxes. 
1 Box 25 Cigars, ‘‘ Le Prina,”’ No. 4. 1 Box 25 Cigars, ** Avec Vous” Reinitas. 
1 Box 25 Cigars, “ Le Prina,”’ No. 4. 
F d 1 Box 50 Virginia Cigarettes, 
2i/- an 42/- cases 1 Box 50 Turkish Cigarettes. 
also supplied. Particulars of contens 
are given in our General List 
Please write for our General and “Xmas Lists. 

They present tempting offers both to individual smokers and buyers of large quantities 
for presents. The quality and price of our cigars and cigarettes are beyond competition, 
as we supply direct to the consumer without intermediate profits and expenses. 
Original boxes sent on approval. Money refunded on all stock returned, no matter for 


what reason. 
Special "Xmas Offer. 


In our 'Xmas List, particulars are given of a Special Offer to buyers of not less than 
1,000 Cigars. The offer appeals to business men who wish to present cigars to their 
customers or employees, or both, but is open to everybody. 


Martin Bros., Office A 5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Duty Free Warehouse: Guernsey. Cigar Factory: Obrapia, Havana. 


1 Box roo Virginia Cigarettes 
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REAL IRISH 
POPLIN SCARFS 








ASTROLOGY. 


I will mail my course of Astrology, which will enable 

anyone to give Zodiacal Readings, Judgments, Delinea- 

tions, Prognostications, etc. Specially compiled for all 
devotees of the Science. Post free, 1/6. 


School of Astrology and Hypnotism, DEWSBURY. 






























Name this Magazine. 


ew GREY HAIR 





Wont Crease. 
|, Wear Well. 

,~ ay Letter of April 14th, 1900, 

rper & ©o., are the 

pioeers of the the Irish Poplin Scarf Trade. 

heir variety of patterns and s'\a/es appears 

































tbe almost jess; one of the prettiest is 

the Shamrock design, which may be obtained SHADEINE, 

in ail colours, and whick is undoubtedly a washable, an akeclecely —— 
Pp 


work of art.” As supplied to Her Majesty 
The Queen. Patterns and Illustrated 

List sent post free on application to— 
HARPER & Co., Manufacturers, 
Royal Avenua, BELFAST. 


NO LADY 


can afford ‘to be without 
Your next order sent here wili show you 


how much better my blends are than the ordinary. 


( Sold in Tubes at 64. each ). All goods are sent carriage paid end goek must accompany all 


IT STICKS EVERYTHING || Oe ea NovAcnwra 


Contains no lead, silver, sulphur, etc 
Trial Bottle, 7d.; Large Bottle, 3/9, 
post free. (Sent sec packed.) 
State colour req' 






















HETIUER you are a novice or a con- 

noisseur, you may send here for 
Scotch Whisky with a feeling of perfect 
safety; as no misrepresentation, no adul- 
teration. and no substitution is tolerated. 

«e who are considered the best judges 

proclaim my blends to be 3 
>buppose you try and pass judgment on 
their judgment. 

loging Scotch Whisky direct from the 
Plender saves you all intermediate profits, 
and I sell large or small + of the 
finest Whiskies at the 
dealer would pay his wholesaler. 





1 Bot. 6 Bots. 12 Bota 


f Old Wastes pighlana Whisky. ae 301. 3. 
or her—Broken Ornaments ‘or ‘Glassware, Old Vatted High! :.. - - 

I 5 * Old Liqueur Scotch Whisky . B89 a1 41/- 
Work Boxes, Cache’ PotS, .Fans, Picture 3 : Liqueur W a ame ae 


Frames, Chairs, &c.; &c. -It will mend House 
Shoes or Slippers, and will save an immensity 
of sewing in making of Cushions and Fancy 
Articles of Silk, Lace, or Paper. It requires 
no preparation, and may be kept in the work- 
box or on the table. It is on sale everywhere. 
A Pree Sample to test will be sent by the 
Proprietors : 


M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST. 


29. Cannon Street, LONDON. 
12, Renfield Street, GLASGOW. 
5) 7, Johm Bright street, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROBERT WILSON, Scotch Whisky Blender 
@. Dept.), LOCHEE, SCOTLAND. 














(00 feSsdmmtscxcrer 


Details Free. Central China 


ONGTON.STA sm 























Gentleman ‘*Know Thyself’’—and Others. 
(curedhim- |/}A NEW REVELATION. 
self) will The Seientific and Natural Evolution of the Self, A mort delight- 
: ful system of selt-cultare, insuring mental and physical vigour, 
send free and the accomplishment a ao otherwise —— a = greed 
ice ~ A 


book of over 200 pages wil zeny January ist. 
orders sent in ~ once will te filled for 4/6, and you will also be 
entitled toa “— es ets seven other splendid books. Don’t miss this 
@ ere at once. Circulars free. Dept. 8S.D. 1 

SE LTURE SOCIETY, 256, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


BUY YOUR COCOA 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


Saving Agents’ or Travellers’ Expenses. 


Send by P.O. 9/2 to KARSTEL & CO., Rotterdam, Holland, and pay the Postman, 
on delivery, rod. duty for S/he. of 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


Packed in a nmanneee Decorated Tin. 


particulars of inexpensive self-curative treat- 
ment. Stamped address.—(Box 98), 59, 
Castle Street, Carlisle. 



































Quality as the Best and Most Renowned Brand:. Frice most Reasonable. 
Ask for Copy of Aualysis. Big Discount on Large Quantities. 
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Miniature 


WITH 2 FULL SETS 
OF REEDS AND 3 
BEAUTIFUL 






9} DRAPER'S 


CELEBRATED 


" ORGANETTE 


is built upon the principle of a full-sized 
Cathedral Organ, and is productive of 
the most delightful harmony. To folks 
who have never before heard it, the 
Orchestral comes as @ surprise. It is 
beyond compare as an ideal Musical 
Instrument for the home. It requires no 
teaching,— 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT 





PRICE mot finished musician. 
Money refunded at once 


& 
a 
& 
* 
@ 
. 
a 
* 
és 
& 
; * 
at sight and perform as brilliantly as the e 
A price that brings it @ 

35/= within everybody’s reach. e 
if not satisfactory. « 

ALSO SUPPLIED UPON EASY TERMS. @ 
* 

a 

* 

a 

e 

& 

« 

a 

* 





WE OFFER FREE 


to all who ask for it a copy of our hand- 
some Illustrated Catalogue of Watch, 
Plate, Cutlery, Jewellery, &. A com- 
plete buyers’ guide. 


J.M. DRAPER, De O8 NOLES" BLACKBURN, 
®eeeesceaeeeeeeee 





Majesty. 








a Ia Te 


Pure, antiseptic soap 
in fine powder. Washes 
clothes without bar 
soap, without rubbing 
them, and without in- 
juring them. Sold in 
+1b., $1b., and 1lb, 
packets by grocers, oil- 
men, and stores. The 
genuine can be identi- 
fied by packet above. 
Write for booklet. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, 

















xliv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s 


NEWY GIFT BOOKS. 


Th N Vol f the Famous FIFTY- ave SERIES 
THE RUBY FAIRY BOOK ree New Veen TenED H MILE 


Translations of Stories gathered from Many Writers The Authors represented by Stories in these New Volume 





in Many Lands, include G. A. Henty, G. Manviile Fenn, Coulson Kernahar 

With 78 beautiful Illustrations by H. R. Mixtar, the clever David Ker, L. T. Meade, Sarah Doudney, Robert Overtor 

illustrator of the earlier books of this successful Series In Marcus Clarke, B. L. Farjeon, C. Haddon Chambers, ar 
handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 6s. Julian Ralph. 


The Titles of the New Volumes are :— 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN 52 Stories of the British Empire 
4 52 Stirring Stories for Boys 


In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, §s., with Illustrations 
a7 S Huanee Cae. 52 Stirring Stories for Girls 
Each in handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
FAIRY TALES FROM AFAR Illustrations, $$. 
By Professor SVEND GRUNDWIG 
Translated by Jane Mu..ey. In large crown 8vo, cloth 
git, 3s. 6d. a ¥ full-page Illustrations by Sipney THE SILVER AXE 
ALDRIDGE, ing printed on plate paper. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN 


In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges. With 


26 IDEAL STORIES FOR cIRLS 16 beautiful full-page drawings by Iba Loverine, printed on 
By Twenty-six Porucar AuTuors. plate paper, §5. 
In handsome c oth gilt, gilt edges. with 32 full-page Illustrations By the same Popular Author 


on Art Paper, , a THE WOOING OF VAL 
HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE _ ': crown 8vo, cl ah gilt, 3s. Gd. With Eight Illustrations 


. MANNING 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ¥ " 
BY EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. THE FIERY CHARIOT 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Eight Iliustrations, 6s. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. With Illustrations by C. MANNING 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MIND-READING 


1S A FACT. 


Send your name and address on a POST-CARD 

and we will mail you FREE a sample lesson in o 

Mind-Reading and full particulars, all in a sealed envelope. Thousands in U.S.A. using our practical 

system daily. You will be delighted and surprised at scientific development in this line, At the 
urgent solicitation of British patrons we have opened a London Office. 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH ym Dept. A., 146, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


Main Office: Herald Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Smoky Chimneys Cured 


By using the world-renowned 
“ACME” REVOLVING SMOKE - CURER. 
An instant and permanent Cure The largest 

sale in the world. Over 90,000 in use 
Delivered, carriage paid, to any address in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of Postal Order for 
12/6. Printed directions sent with each. Any 
person can fix it. State diameter of chimney 
pot. Particulars and Testimonials on application 

to Sote Maxer— 


JOHN COCHRANE. 44. Kir LEITH, N.B. 


XCE: NT XMAS PRESENT. 


Evitep sy J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE CITIZEN'S ATLAS. 


Comprising 100 Maps and Gazetteer. Crown folio, cloth extra 
were 96/- net ; half-morocco, 18/6 net. By Inland Parcel Post, 1/- extra 
—- “An admirable atlas. "— Liverpool Courier. 



























































88 KARUN CROSS BORD. ec 


Geo. Newnas, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C 
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afendars-B 
Qt Toy Song alana 


GRRIsTOAS 
& Bar GARDS 


are THE cards 
to send to your friends & 


this season. 


LOOK FOR TRADE MARK] 
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° ” 
: The Delight : 
2 = 
* 4 . 
= 4 of Bathing ;: 
° by the Turkish or M 
. Roman method— ® 
} of steaming the > 
e impurities from a 
. your system—of @ 
a absorbing health-. mw 
. ful medicated at- © 
. mosphere, can be @ 
a enjoyed at home @ 
: as well as in a > 
e public establish. » 
a ment. +. 
o ~ 
: The Home_< : 
. 

sTurko-Russian “~~ 3 


:Folding Bath Cabinet: 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness. 
A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, etc. 


Send for free C.B. circular to 
S. J. FOOT & SON, 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


SOROROTORORERE REECE OTOEOEOES 


ene aenenenene 
BOueeeueueus 








BASY ACCESS TO ALL PARTS, 
Saves much time and trouble. Carries the garments in 
order. Avoids crushing and prevents coufusion. 
icles in any part are instantly get-at-able, and can be 
removed without disturbing the remainder of contents. 
Made in wenal 6 sizes, of Compressed Cae. Wood Fibre, &c., 
at prices to suit all buye:s. 
For fuller oun tars, send for No. 4 lilustrated Catalogue, 
Post Free. 


s. J. FooT & Son, 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 








The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome Dgarnzss and 

Heap Noises, no matter of how long 

standing. Are the same to the ears as 
pa are totheeyes. Invisible. Com- 

H EAR ortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 

The F. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W 


THE 








A NEST REST 


FOOTS’ MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining Chair. 





ADJUSTABLE TO 


100 CHANGES OF POSITION. 


RIGID or ROCKS at PLEASURE. 


OMFORT | Conforms to eve tion of comfort and 

oe — Can be t—) by yourself va 
for on the Chair. The turn of a knob does t 

INVALID. Beck can be lowered at will toany poaltion 

from upright to flat, and rises antomati- 

LUXURY ely when desired. Seat tilts to any angle. 

for the iss rest can be rai-ed to seat level. or 

- detached and used as a foot-stool. Springs 

STRONG, | ail over. The ideal Chair for restful repose. 


Send for No. 3 Catalogue. 


S$. J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 














RUPTURE CURED. 





Letters like the following are constantly pou ie 
in upon us. Read this one; it speaks for itself. 
have hundreds more like it :— 


AGE 62, CURED IN 14 MONTHS. 


Broad Marston, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Dr. Pierce, September rst, 1900, 

Dear Sir,—It is now about 18 months since I came to 
London to buy an Electric Truss for my husband, and I think 
it only fair to let you know that after wearing it for 14 months 
he is completely CURED. He does hard work, and although 
62 years old there is every sign that the cure is complete, as he 
has not worn a truss the last two months. If you care to make 
use ‘of this letter you are very welcome to do so, as it might 
prove the means ol vdindng someone else from suffering. 

Yours sincerely, L. V. LEapBETTER 
P.S.—My husband's name is Thomas L., and he is well- 
known here for his truthfulness. 





Dr. Pierce’s world-renowned Electric Truss is entirely 
different from all other trusses. It does the work! If 
ruptured, investigate at once! 

4@ Call at our City address (as under), or send a 2d. stamp 
for “PAMPHLET No. 1.” 


Address: MAGNETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
No. 10, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Please mention Brassey Macstive 
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PARKER’S WATERPROOFS. 





PARKER S PATENT 


, gntetended Ca) 
the Knees Tit 
Gents’ Coats, Ladies’ Coats, With Silk Foets, and Beye cle D 
1/- 11/6. 11/6 to 15/6. Folds to small space. 
Light-Weight Write for Without Hosts, Cannot get out of order. 
Coats, 12/6. Patterns. 9/6 to 13/6. Thousands in use. 
Prooted with the Best Rubber. 7/Al. B/11. 10/6. 11/6. 
Made by special process which keeps them free from smell! 
and prevents decay. All made to stand any climate. 
Post Free in British Empire and Europe. 
PARKER'S, M, Waterproofers, LANCASTER. 


A Clever idea. 


It is not difficult to get a gloss just like 
china on linen if you go the rignt way 


about it. FORD'S OM and ry is to 
FoAEDT DRS CHINA BLoOS 
You do not have to add aA 3 


but just rub it on before ironing, and 
‘ou get a beautifully polished surface. 
here is no sticking and no trouble. A 
shilling box will last you months, and 
it will besent post free for 1s. postal order. 
‘oreign post extra. Send stamped en- 
velope for sample—S. M. Reprorv & Sor, 
30, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


Everyone has heard of Harris, the 
origing al American Wire King, who, accord- 
ing to The Strand Magazine, “can do in 

WIRE wire what others can do with pen and ink.” 

Most beautiful brooches, rings, and 

bangles, all of quaint and original 
KING design, are constructed of gold- 
cased wire. 

































The above is a sample of the wire Name Brooch. 
Price, any name required, 1/1, post free. Remit by Postal 
Order. As an advertisement, I am giving my customers a 

3/- Buckle Knot Ring, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


J. H. HARRIS, Winter Gardens, BLACKPOOL. 








/ 


Have you Eczema? 

or any form of Skin Disease? If you have, do 2 
to your chemist or store, or send stamps or P.O. 
for 1/3 to the Antexema Co., 83, Castle Road, 
London, N.W., for a bottle of 

“ANTE EM A...” 
It gives immediate relief directly it is applied, and soon cures 
even the most obsti cases. A booklet on Skin Troubles ip 
enclosed with each bottle. All orders are sent securély 
ee — from en 
Hy 


CLAXTON’ § FAR- CAP 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears,’ 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 
Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

‘nm all sizes. Send measure round head 
just above cars. Price 3/6. 


S. M. CLAXTON, 62, Strand, 
LONDON. 


as haley a/R ase pe 


























Ast 
Whooping Cough 


Potter's ‘Datura 
Asthma Cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in 
Tins at 1/- each. Free Sample sent on 
receipt of Post Card to 

Potter & Clarke. Wholesale Druggists, 
Artillery Lane, London, E. 





































CORSET 
SHIELD 


Pavers 


BuT HOW? 


Thousands can tell you. The 
Shields are attached where the 
strain is greatest. If put into a 
new Corset, they will prevent that 
ridge at the waist which appears 
so soon and spoils the effect of the 
best-fitting gown. The stiffeners 
are made of Kustless Zairoid, and 
the ends have free play. 
You get comfort, you get sup- 
port, you secure a good figure, 
and your Corset wears to the 
last. 
All this for a mere trifle ; isn’t & 
splendid ? 

The “‘OKTIS” does not increase 
the size of your waist. 

Ask for the *“* OKTIS,” and see that 

you are not put off with an imitation. 

Each one should bear this trade-mark: 

“P, & S.” 
















Many people suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. All such should send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 

» Lendon, for his little book, 






ow to Preserve the nyeei ht.”’ This 


tells of SINGLETON’ E OINT- 

MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 

eyes, eyelid, and eyelashes, havi 

300 years’ mutation as the bet 

remedy. Sapp ied in ancient pedestal 

pots for 2/- each by all chemists « stores, 
Please note that it retains its 

healing virtues for years. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFT. 























Price £2 10s. 
NO DARK ROOM IS NEEDED 


FOR 
CHANGING THE FILMS. 











KODAK, Ltd., 


Retail Branches : 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
Road, W 


The No. ia. 
FOLDING POCKET 


KODAK. 


The new Kodak gives a picture of 4}in. by 2}in., yet is 
extremely light and compact. 
with one rapid simple movement. 
able Camera for ladies, cyclists, and tourists. Write 
for fully illustrated leaflet, post free. 


It opens and closes 
An eminently suit- 





Of all Photographic Dealers, or of— 


a3, Clerkenwell KFad., 


115, Oxford Street, W. ; 
; also at 96, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


LONDonmN, =.Cc. 


171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 59, Brompton 




















(,oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this 
Powder has sustained an unrivalled reputation through- 
out the United Kingdom and Colonies as the Besr 
and Sarest Article for Cleaning SILVER and 
ELECTRO:PLATE. Sold in Boxes, ts., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s. 6d. each. Also 


CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 


For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet 
Furniture. Sold in Bottles, 6d. and Is. each, by 
Chemists, Grocers, Ironmongers, etc. 


SiX_ GOLD MEDALS. 














INTEMPERANCE 


CURED. This can be done with or without 
patient’s knowledge. Send mea stamp and I 
will tell you how. Send no money.—Address 
in confidence, Mrs. A. R. (Room 8), 195, 
Oxford Street, W. 


HAND ORGANS Frou 20/- 


Made in 3 sizes in black and gold 
case. Full organ tone, complete 
with 6 metal tunes. Plays all 
songs, hymns, and dance musi 
If desired, sent on receipt of P.O., 
4-. Write for terms to pa: balance, 
x ay... —, - funes and 
~y om CO., = Is4, 
High a 3 = , London 
reven Sisters Rd.; 14, High 
, Kilburn 














PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


If in doubt 
what to give 
send for the best 
Ca 





Boata steam 
and Clockwork 
Boats, Magic 
Lanterns boat 

Fittings, Engine 
Fittings, ete. ee Largest Stock in the Qeuntey. Pally Ilus- 
rated Catak jwgue free on receipt of Id. for postage 


eee 


WILES’ BAZAAR, Market st, MANCHESTER. 











™ “ATS” LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39° 
Equal in size and qualit 
. te any machine. Works by hand 
or treadle. Four years’ guarantee. 
'o ensure satisfaction, machine 
L. hit 
on receipt of Ss. P.O. for ONE 
MONTIE 8 TRIAL. 
be paid 5s. MONT 
for designs and samples of work to 
Atias Sewing Machine Co., 
184, feign i. Camden Town, 
London 68. Seven Sister« Road, 
ona] 14, Hi bh Koad, Kil! urn. 






















SAFE AND SURE. THE BEST FOR ALL 


PALE, DELICATE PERSONS. 


LIVINE TABLETS 


are the finest and most snecessful Blood and Nerve Tonic 
known. Pleasant and convenient. 
Prices 1/1} and 46. 
THE P. LIVINE ©O, 36, CAMOMILE 8T. LONDON, EO 
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With Wire Spring- 
Complete 


the ‘Newmarket’ Bedstead. 







AD VERTISEMENTS. 





well finished. 


ASTHMA 









Gold 
decoration. 


tna Best 







With Wool 








and Pillow, 


No charge for Packing. 


2 20/- 3 





Bedstead 
ever oflered 


20/- 


toe Ci Overlay, Mat- 
: , tre: Bolster, 


the lot for BO - 


w rite, ie bys NEW CATA- 
LA COMPLETE 
ru NRNISH ING. Post Free 


ARTHUR DALE, Central Works, Newmarket 8t., Birm ingham. 





Now Ready, the 2nd Edition of the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD CATALOGUE OF 
THE POSTAGE STAMPS 










en OF THE WORLD. 








Cow ot} Entirely re-written, 


revisei up - to - date. 





Siege Stamps. 
Illustrations. Latest, 
and most reliable. 
Price 1/3, post free. 
Interleaved Edition, cloth gilt, 2/6, post free. 
1 


ani Transvaal, 








Fifty-two page Price List of packets and sets of Stamps, Stamp 
Albums, and every requisite for Stamp Collectors, sent gratis on 


receipt of td. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 31 VEARS. 


ani prices 
Gives te 
market value of every stamp issue J 
to August, 1900, inclu Jing the new 
stamps for Orange River Colony 
also Mafeking 
Thousands ot 
cheapest, 


IPSWICH. 





iL ” «BELFAST HOUSE.” 


Esrasiisnen 1766. 








BUY D RECT AND SAVE 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
combating single syimptomes instead of attacking 
ABSOLUTE LAS TING CURE 
ing t» The Paul Weidhaas Hygienic Institute, 16, DS., Bucking 
been xiven up as incuralie, and cured himeelf, and had then 
treatment (in ome instanceseven at the age of 70 or 80 years), 
plaint, and mention if you suffer from COLD FE 


WHY isi er thought that there is no Cure for 
Shorinoss of Breath, Chest Disea es, Blood Spitting, eto, 
the ruut of the disease. 

o 
Sufferers will receive, ot Free, FREE of CHARGE, particulars 
hain Koad, Brighton 
ag it for over OP pe in many thousands of special cases 
aiter having beet’ VEN UP Ad INCURATLE 
Read the following Testimonial, one out of scores received 


—_—_— THea 
BECAUS the usual treatments only confine themaelres to 
BE sURE THEKE Is ONE 
of the famous WEIDIAAS HOME TREATMENT. when apply 
Dr. Weidhaas has tried the treatment on himself, after having 
y having suffered for « ver 40 years have been cured by his 
No interference with daily oc: at, Seni Sopertntion ot com 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA (4 years’ standing) CURED. 


Ag 





Tefore undergoing the treatment Mrs. Green wrote: “1 have to 
sit up propped up in a chair by the fire all night. | cannot lie 
down in the dreadtul cough and labouring for breath. It is ar 
if I am being suffucated. I have suffered from Astiima for four 
years. I cannot sleep with my mouth shut. 1 have pains as if 

some: ne were pressing on my chest—piercing pains sometimes ; 
I have palpitations and pains under the heart sometimes ; 1 have 
always a short breath from a girl.” rthe treatment Mre. 
Green wrote : “I wish I had applied to you before ; it would have 
saved me a great deal of suffering and expense. The doctor I was 
under told me that I might go to one hundred doctors but none 





His Royal ey 
The Prince uf Wales. 








Telegrams— 





WALPOLES’ 
CELEBRATED IRisH LINENS 


AT MANUPACTURER’S 
No charge for Hemming or Marking Household Goods. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS A SPECIALITY. 


Carriage Paid on Orders over £1 in value. 


INTCRMEDIATE PROFITS. 


PRICES. 








WALPOLE BROS., zi. T32., 
MANUFACTURERS, 

BELFAST HOUSE, 89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
es 


LINEN 





Spongelet, London. 














could cure me. Now | know there is a cure, sim 

and would be only too please! to see anyone tha’ 

from my own lips what your cure has done for me. 
ndon. 


(Full address on application.) 
The Director ix prepared to pay 
o 


to any Charitable Institution if the above is not a genuine extract 
from pn letter. The original may be seen at The 
idhaas Hygienic Institute by any bond-fide inquirer. 


URABLE 








- . THE... 
GAS SELF-LICHTING CO 
“4 
By means of this Company’s valuable patents, the 
use of matches or tapers for lighting gas jets is 
entirely dispensed with, dispensing also with a bye- 
pass jet continually alight (this saves the expense). 
A great source of danger from fire is thereby 
removed, and an annual expense far exceeding the 
cost of the Self-Lighter is saved. 
Tae SELE-LIGHaTSsz. 
A Simple, Effective, Economical Danger Remover. 


You turn on the Gas and the Self-Lighter ignites it. 
Invaluable to all Gas Consumers. 


Remit 3/- for sample, or send for List and full 
particulars to— 
THE GAS SELF-LIGHTING CO., Lrp., 
130, QUEEN VicToRIA ST., E.C. 


















but wonderful, 
wished to hear 


(Mre.) GREEN. 






















Telephone No.—5206 Pank. 
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Three Sapphiree Single Brilliant Diamond Cluster 
and four Domends, Bia sees, with a | Centre, 
10 0 a2 10 ° 


he RING LEADERS. Established in the Reign of King George Il 


For Solid 18-Carat Gold (Government Hall Marked) Rings at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices 
qm ENGAGEMENT RINGS, St xith teat Dinponde Rabin, Pee F no approved within’ dope 
FPRIOCEB LISTS FRESE. 


SS DB DD GS 





One 5 nnd and ria a Tey Be — 5 
two Rubies, 
a7'6 Real Opal, “22 20 one oot y 18/6 








JOHN MYERS & COMPANY, 
izis & 1358, WESTMINSTER 


Sole Makers of Myers’ Celebrated GENUINE ENGLISH WATCHES. 


LIMITED, Ring Manufacturers, 
BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 














You Want Crockery ! 





Then buy direct from the Manufac- 
turers and save all intermediate profits. 


Look what we can give you for a Guinea— 
241/- 





One Complete DINNER SERVICE (47 pieces), beauti- 
tully printed on Semi-Porcelain body; One Complete 
TEA SERVICE for 6 persons, pure white Semi- 
Porcelain, finished in fine gold; One Complete 
BREAKFAST SERVICE for 6 persons, in pure white 
Sem!-Porcelain 

Thia ie wndeniably the most remarkable value ever offered for 21/- 
Mo réturned if not perfectly sutisfactory. Just the thing fora 

nice Wedding or Birthday Present. Packed Free. 


Illustrations Post FREE on request. 
IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS, 











A FREE TRIAL ron 2/6 








J.NMASTERS L™ cutuers RYE. 











Contents :— Value |v N. MASTERS, Ltd., 
6 White Bone Table Knives .. 3/6 will send post paid 50 Table Knives, 
6 Dessert ,, .. 3/- | Forks, Spoons, etc., value 2i/., to 


6“ Warewite” Table Forks .. 5/3| 4hY reader who mentions Strand 
eo e Dessert . .. = i] ra | do not approve of them, we 
» Table Spoons .. will return your 2/6 in full 

a IF: you ayereve of them, you send 


” » Dessert .. us 2/6 on receipt, and 5/- each 
» _ Tea * 2/- | month sill paid for. os ¥ 

1 pair Sugar Tongs . when you ve receiv 
‘BUT the parcel, should you 


1 “ Warewite ” Sugar Sifter 


6“ Warewite” quality aS prefer to send the balance at once, 


omen ‘ tend only a maeve, © as we = x- 

: . | discount to me Ww 

1 pair Salt Spoons | fat) you may send aa for this this 25) 

1 pair Mustard Spoons | parcel, and if you do not 
| Pearce of it, we will re = the 22- 

50 Articles for 25 - . value 29/- 29/- | i | is returned in 7 days. 

J. N. MASTERS, Ltd., RYE, SUSSEX. 






























FOR ALL KINDS OF BARGAINS. 
FOR REALLY INTERESTING AND 
PRACTICAL READING MATTER. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Of all Newsagents. 
SPECIMEN COPY, tid. in Stamps from the 
Chief Office: 52, PARK ROW, BRISTOL. 
London Publishing and Advertisement Offices 
8, WHITEFRIARS STREET, E.C. 

















LADIES who are desirous of having an abundance 
of Crispy, Pretty Curls should 
try a Sd. Packet of the Celebrated 

“PRINCESS BEATRICE” 


HAIR FRIZZ, 


and its continual use will ensure that wavy, silky 
texture of hair that is so charming. Give it a trial ; 
it’s sure to please you. Ask your chemist to get a 
packet for you, and do not be persuaded to try 
anything else. Wholesale only of 


LAKE, MILLAR & CO., 








HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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JOHN NOBLE 


Costumes, Manties, and 
Dress Fabrics 


Sent by Parcel Post, safely packed, immediately on 
receipt of order, and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Mourning Orders carefully 
executed at one day’s notice. 
Patterns & Illustrated Catalogue 
sent Post Free to any reader of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 













A New Design in a New Fabric. 
MODEL 312 = 
Made in Vicuna Twill, Black and Navy only, 
A well-cut and carefully finished Coat, with or 
without high collar, 42) 9 and a full Tailor 
Fs) Price com- nlete, only 12/9; 
carriage, 9d. extra. This ‘ostume kept in 
stock, same sizes as the 10/6 Costumes. 


“WI =MODEL 256. 


Made in the John Noble C —_— 
Serge or Costume Coati 
consisting of Bodice with 
Jelvet revers, prettily trimmed 
Black and 10 6" yhite. Plain 
fashion- able Skirt 
with one box ag back. Price 
conte, only 10/6; carriage, 
kirt alone, 5/6; 
canstaae, 5d. extra. 
HAT (as sketch), 7/6; carriage, 
6d. extra. 










Dress Fabrics 


for Winter Wear on 
LAND or SEA. 


The finest collection in the Kingdom. 
A LARGE BOX OF 


PATTERNS 


SENT POST FREE, and lent to 


choose from. 


Tue JOHN NOBLE SERGES 


A FULL DRESS LENGTH of 
Costume Coating or Cheviot Serge 
(6yds., 52in. wide) for '7/6 ; carr., 8d. 
COLOURS: Black. Navy, Brow 

Myrtle, Fawn, Khaki, Grey, and 














A Splendid Variety at prices el Blue 
which mean a great saving 7 é 
to customers. SIZES IN 
STOCK 


of Ladies’ Cos- 
tumes are 34, 
and 38in, rounc 
bust (under 
arms); Waists, 
24, 26, and ns 
Skirts pe 
“0, & ong 
in front. Any 
other sizes made 
to measure, 1/6 extra. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Special Value. JOHN NOBLE 8 og 
MODEL 339 re KNOOKASOUT e 
Wel mando tm goed bask cloth FROOKS ANN 
je on 8 6 ce liar aad FOR GIRLS. f 

ron ack f Pr 
only 86; “a @d. 26in. long Thoroughly well 
ont. Serge, wit 
saddle top, full 
sleeves & pocket. 
“™ «2MODEL 274. Lengths & Prices 
Sacque Jacket. BY P+ a". 
Special Value. 30 33 «36 in 
3/- 3/6 4/- ea. 


Tailor-designed and finished in 
good Fawn 3 or Black 
Beaver ( oth, / 30in. long, 
with Velvet Collar. 
Price only 9/6; carriage, 6d. 
The New Winter » Gots sent Post Free. Full of special values in Children’s ng Millinory, Underciothing, 


Waterproofs, House Linens, &o. Readers will oblige by naming THE STRAND MAGAZINE wh-n writirg to 


JOHN NOBLE L": 
ounane MANCHESTER 


me pron Srna te Gli) Has aaa MUM 


39 42 4 in. 

4/6 5/- 5/6 ea. 
Carriage, 4d. ex. 
GAP, as sketch, 
; postage, 2d. 
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NO STAINED KNIFE HANDLES. 








ONE TIN 
CONVINCES. 











Nearest Retailer's 
Name and Address 
sent with pleasure. 








STEPHENS’ 
WHITE 

KNIFE 
POWDER. 


Sold by most Grocers, Vilmen, lronmongers. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., 13, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





DOES NOT 


STAIN THE 


HANDLES. 

























38a, 39, & 40, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


Branches: 38 & 41, QUEEN STREET, CARDIFF; 16: & 162, COMMERCIAL STREET, NEWPORT, MON. 


P. E. GANE 


(late TRAPNELL & GANE), 


Artistic House Furnisher 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Mantel & Overmantel, 


FUMED OAK or WALNUT 


(FUMED MAHOCANY, 10 per cent. extra), 


£10 10s. 











OTHER DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 
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GRAND PRIX—PARIS, 1900. 


Again the Highest Award. 











THE CELEBRATED 


GR 


WHISKEY. 


DISTILLERS’ GUARANTEE OF 


PURITY AND AGE. 


SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
Price =3/G per Bottle. In Cases of 2 Gallons (Carriage Paid), 42/- 








WHOLESALE ONLY :— 


THE DUBLIN DISTILLERS’ CO., LTD., 


(Geo. Roe & Co.), DUBLIN. Established 1757. 





we iif any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this Whiskey from your WINE MERCHANT or 
Grocer, please write direct to the Distillery for the name and address of the nearest Trader selling 
same. On receipt of application, with 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage, a free sample will be 


forwarded. 
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AS WELL 
AS WOMEN 


MEN 


use 3 ath- 
Eucryl 


The Quintessence of 
Pine, Eucalyptus, and 
Coal Tar: Nature's 
Healthful Antiseptics. 


It SOFTENS WATER, 
CLEANSES ana 
BEAUTIFIES the skin. 


XHILARATING 
Morning Tub. 


SOOTHING After Exertion. 


A few drops in the wash-basin exhale a 
delicious, clean-smelling aroma; a 
spoonful fills the Bath brimful of 
Fragrance, which clings with subtle 
freshness to the person, and forms a 
valuable safeguard against infection. 


Price 1/6, 2/6 and 4/- a Bottle. 


Eucryl Soap 


is Perfect for the Complexion. The Eucryl 
Essence makes it antiseptic ; the refined fat of 
lamb’s wool, with which it is blended, nourishes 
and stimulates the skin. 

No rancid oils, colouring matter, or injurious 
scents enter into its composition, and in sun- 
burn, chafing, and skin-troubles its use brings 

speedy comfort and relief. It is excellent for 
shaving, as it soothes all soreness which the 
razor leaves on tender skins. Sold at the price 
of ordinary soaps, at 1/- a box of three good- 
sized tablets. 


Eucryl Tooth Powder 


possesses the hygienic qualities of Bath-Eucryl 
and Eucryl Soap. It preserves and whitens 
the teeth, strengthens the gums, disinfects the 
mouth and air passages, and is pure and soluble, 
with a pleasant flavour which adds a cool, 
sweet fragrance to the breath. Sold at the 
price of ordinary Tooth Powder in 6d. tins. 
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On Gale at Harrod’s, Army and Navy, and other leading 
Chemists and Stores in London and Provinces. 

Write to Everyt, Len, 9 Rangoon Street, E.U., for 

pamphlet, mentioning name of your chemist and The 

Strand Magazine. 



















| Ordered to the Front!} 


VENI, VIDI, VICI. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SAUCEPAN | 


Has now a CENTRAL DEPOT IN LONDON: 


2” 5, FIRST AVENUE HOTEL BUILDINGS, 


HOLBORN (opposite Chancery Lane), 
A few doors from the “ Twopenny Tube.” Omnibuses sto) 
from all parte. SEND A POST-CARD FOR BOOKL 


THIS WONDER-WORKING COOKER 


) HAS RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST COMMENDATIONS 


From Eminent Cookery Experts, leading Vegetarians, the Medical 


here f 


and Scientific Press, and DELIGHTED CUSTOMERS. 





COOKS QUICKER AND FAR BETTER 
than any other saucepan. NEVER BURNS. 
“LOOKS AFTER ITSELF.” 

Par Excellence for Milk, Milk Puddings, Custards, Sauces, 
Jellies, Stews, Soups. Cooks Porridge rapidly and creamy, and 
a0 easily d digested. 


PERFECT FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
* EXCELLENT.’—Lancet. ‘ PERFECT.’—Hospital. 


A Speciality for Sterilizing Milk. 





COOKS MEAT & POULTRY IN OWN MOISTURE. 
“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG” 

ie., makes tongh meat and poultry very tender, delicious, 
and easily digested. Customers surprised ‘and delighted with 
wonderful results in cooking meat and poultry, so different to 
the ordinary wasteful, washed-out method. Acts as a solvent, 
dissolving or Goading the food in a manner that no other 
cooker wil accomplish 


] NO SUNDAY EDITION 
of cooking, as the WONDERFUL SAUCEPAN cooks a beauti- 
ful dinner in the absence of the cook or the one who does the 
cooking. You can go out shopping, visiting, or to church or 
chapel, ete. and, when required, your dinner will be y 
No ink whatever, even if left for hours. 
Miss L. Heritage, author of “ Cassell's Universal Cookery,” 
writes: “Three years’ use only confirms the assertion made 
after the first trial, that no praise is too great.” 


A SPECIALITY FOR TRADE PURPOSES. 
Chemists, for Extracts, Infusions. Booksellers, for Paste and 
Glue-making. Also for Caterers, Confectioners, etc 


THIS WONDERFUL COOKER is made in round end oval 
shapes to hold from 14 pints up to 12 gallons. For full par- 
} ticulars, prices, and remarkable testimonials, 


f Send Post-Card for Booklet to— 
S. M. WELBANK, Newington, BANBURY, 
sf Or 5, FIRST ‘MOTEL BUILDINGS, London 



























AD VERTISE: MENTS. lv 


FOX’S vier 
SPIRAL PUTTEES, 


FIT ANY LEG. 


MADE OF ALL WOOL. 


FOX'’S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES are so designed as to 
wind on spirally from ankle to knee and to fit closely to the 
leg with even pressure without any turns or twists. 
Made in TWO WEIGHTS (heavy & light), and in a VARIETY OF COLOURS. 
SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION, 

The Heavy Weight or ‘* Regulation” quality is the same as 
originally made for Her Majesty's Government and now supplied 
in large quantities by FOX BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., for the 

use of troops on active service. 
FOR ROUCH, HARD WEAR, NO LEC COVERING HAS EVER BEEN 
INVENTED EQUAL TO THE PUTTEE. 
Can be Worn Under Trousers. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


FOX BROTHERS & CoO., LTD., 
2 WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents, United States and Canada— 
BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. 



































bec ty ~araae For LADIES and CHILDREN. a ee 

S/- a Pair. In Light Weight. 2O0/SG a Pair. 

Either Weight. With Spats, 10/- per pair. Without Either Weight. 
Spats, G/- per pair. 























FLICKINGER' 


NWZ 
eee 
oS FRUITS 


| “PAC CKER2.. 


EVERY Box 


MAIDENBRIGHT Sitar 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


THE QUEEN OF POLISHES. 


sundly Teena suteth tdathing a dine HRH The PRINCESS OF WALES. 


SOLIS the wet bas over known Labr CLARKE. WRITES 
ONE RUB MAKES THE DIRTIEST METAL Seer) 














SHINE LIKE SILVER. THEY ARE THE.BEST | EVER TASTED” 
Cc Brass, Pewte cke 
ree , > en wend bt - _ Bit Stivers hame ned est lata agent on application 
INSTANTLY MADE NEW. To GHARLES.H.FOX. 5, Lancaster Avenue 
Write at once for Free Sample. MANGHESTER 


Sits ly hs Matinee ot. SOLE (MPORTER FOR THE UNITED AIWNGOON 


JAMIESON & CO.’S HARNESS COMPOSITION, SADDLE Z 
PASTE, and SADDLE SOAP. 
Works : GLOBE ROAD, LONDON, E. 
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1a iL" SIGHT RES ESTORF} 


CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 

Mailed Free. ¥ 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 ro Caan 
NEW YORK. 


a 
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PUTA EULVATAD 


? SOLID 9-carat 


EXPANDING RING 
Wotonats - © /6 Sweet in 








wat tis 


/he Best Cheapest and 
Cleanest METAL Polish 
post free. 


Goes three times as 

y As f= DOUBTS ‘WwW 
a ds ANY O. CS aNd may arise in your minds as to the genuineness of 

a Ring at such a ridiculous price. We, however, 


gives be/ler resis. assure you it can be sent for with every con- 


ning a. 
to Fit to Suit 
all all 
Fingers. Pockets. 


initials Engraved on Heart, 6d. extra. 


On receipt of Postal Order value 2/6 we shall 
have pleasure in sending this Solid 9-ct. Ring 


ne Ok ok Oh ch WA tk Uk “hk a eh “a ha a Yak Ya a Ya a 


fidence, with the certainty of entire satisfaction 
being the result. As manufacturers we hold a 
reputation of 40 years’ standing, and our willing- 
ness to refund money at any time within seven 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS days should convince the most sceptical. 
_JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS. Sheffield ae Se every Ring purchaser. cares 


WATTS a co., Ltd., Manufacturers, BRISTOL. 
DAA VAAAAUUDUL ULV VURAL LALA 
A GOOD FIGURE  CVINCIT’ COR: the 90 = The Best Value on Offer. 
7 VINGIT’ CORSET | <\"" The ‘VINCIT’ CAPE 
: ry lady a 5 eo and 
—_ and “comfort THE 66 SOVEREICN This® handsome 
ab orset ould Cloth Ca s a 
<2. | BEDDING PARCEL. mona Pai 


is reversible ; outside, 


LL Wy Os W/E DMD DL WD YUL WDE Ue eer 






























Health-givi prin To . 

t replenish your W ater Bedding you should brown, Grey, Drab, 

ciples, oe x ‘Telds a send for our “Sovereign” Parcel. it is | Myrtle, or Navy; 

fal beau =< grace astoundingly chea) ) will more than please | inside, Tartan, to 

4 Be x —= the greatest bargain hunter licen correspond to out 

cloth site ; ail. tains: 1 pair White Whitney Blankets. 7ibs. | side. Send chest 

. Pa, weight, dyda be by liyds. wide; 1 White |] measurement 
Batin< oo i er- blanket, waeert pet - ends, a (under arms) 

J liyds. wide; 1 andewme Mosaic , . 

gold. Im ordering, FPREE.- Hardman's 

DetenQe t, fastc plours. 2fvds. long by 2yda. Mendhesh esntaine 





please state waist wide; eae Feary Twill Sheets, siyda t 

, tiyds. by 
measure and colour 2yds. The whole parcel for 2s., Carriage Paid full — wy BS 
per pair, Post free, FREE GIFT.—/ Long and 2 Short Frilled | system on “ How to 
irect a pro- Pillow Cases presented to each customer. Dena Weil at Small 





























W. HARDMAN & ‘SONS, “The Dress” Warehouse, ROCHDALE, LANCASHIRE. | 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 











THE GREAT HAIR PRODUGER & RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


‘*HARLENE” Produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. 

Unequalled tor Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The World- 

Renowned Kemedy for Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, ana Rendering 

the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Kemoving Scurf, Dandruff, etc., also for Restoring 
Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


















Ss Monsieur Philosophow is commanded by 


HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN OF GREECE 


17 to forward cheque for the s'‘x 
amy bottles of “Hariene” duly received. 











Prince’s Palace, Athens, Greece. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF CREECE 


writes: Mesers. Edwards’ Preparation, ‘‘ Hariene" 
for the Hair, has given en ire satisfaction. H.R.H. 
wishes six more bottles of “ Hariene"’ sent as soon 
as possible. 





‘Palace of Prince Royal, Athens. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA 


requires six bottics of Edwards’ “ Hariene”’ for the 
Hair sent by express parccis post. 


Canea, Crete. 
H.R.H. PRINCE CEORCE OF CREECE, 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF CRETE, 
writes: Please forward three bottles of “‘Hariene” 
for the Hair at once. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CPARTA 
writes: | enclose cheque in settlement of account 
for “Hariene.” 

Esterhaza, Ute-a, 30, Buda-Pesth. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE 




















Photo’d specially for the “ Harlene” Co. by Langfier, Bond Street, W. 








Haymarket Theatre, London. writes: Please send me three botties of Edwards’ 
MISS JULIA NEILSON writes :— “Hariene” for the Hair by return. 
‘‘] am at present trying your ‘ Harlene’ Zonobi z, Styria, Austria. 


for my hair, and I find it one of the best H.H. PRINCESS WINDISCHGRAETZ 


Hair Tonics and Restorers ! have ever 
used, and {| have tried many. Will you | wishes four more bottles of “Hariene” sent at once. 
kindly send me two more bottles ? ”’ 


“ HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 
Full Description and Directions for Use in Twenty Languages supplied with every Bottle. 


1/-, 2/6, and (three times 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World, or sent 
d rect on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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The ** United Service Gazette” says: ‘‘It is impossible to speak too highly of THE CAPTAIN. The fiction 
is of a healthy order, and great care is taken in the execution of the illustrations. Hints on athletics, 
foreign stamps, puzzles, and other subjects are given a prominent position in this most popular monthly.” 


POLO ll lll le 


The Captain 


3 Magazine for Boys and “Otd Boys.” 


Coxs. - - - - - By Fost, 8)d. 








Frice S 








EDITED BY 











THE CAPTAIN. !s an Ideal Magazine for every Healthy Boy and his Sisters. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Isn’t copied from anything else. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Bright, Bustling, and Breezy. THE CAPTAIN. 


THE CAPTAIN. Makes a Man of a Boy, and a Boy of a Man! . THE CAPTAIN. 
Employs Authors who 4mow what they are writing about. THE CAPTAIN 


THE CAPTAIN. 
The “Athletic Pages” are conducted by C. B. Fry, the 

THE CAPTAIN. Finest All-round Athlete the World has Ever Seen. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Fiction: “The Cruise of the Vengeful.” By Dr. Gordon TES COPEAm. 
THE CAPTAIN. Stables, R.N. A Tale of Modern Naval Warfare. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Fiction: “Tales of Greyhouse.” By R. S. Warren Bell. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. The Finest School Stories ever written. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Fiction: “King Waterbottle.” By W. W. Mayland. The THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Most Laughable Yarn ever thought of ! TEE CAPTAIN. 


THE CAPTAIN. “When You Leave School.” Helps a Boy to a Profession. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. “The Stamp Collector.” Conducted by H. M. Gooch, THE CAPTAIN. 


THE CAPTAIN. the Expert. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. “The Cycle Corner.” “Special Pages” written by Readers. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Competitions for Boys of All Ages: and for Girls. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Conducted Fairly and Squarely. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Poetry, Puzzles. Plenty of Pictures. THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. Last— but not least—“ THE OLD FAG,” THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. A Ee ” Boy,” Advises, Instructs, and Comforts THE CAPTAIN. 
all his Readers. 
THE CAPTAIN. A Breath of Fresh Air, THE CAPTAIN. 
THE CAPTAIN. THE CAPTAIN. 


Nothing Like It on the Stalls. 


THE CAPTAIN. jy; Come to Stay. Has Come Aboard, Sir! THE CAPTAIN. 








GEORGE NEWNES, LtTpD., 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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host Iateresting of e 
AM Parlor Games y 


FROLI Ea’ 
leg 
Telling’ 
Senat%. 1901' 


Calendar and Fortune Teller is 
a distinct art production of 16 pages, 
6 x 6 inches, beautifully printed on 
heavy cardboard in 14 colours. At 
once the handsomest calendar and 
most amusing and interesting game 
for everyone. Sent on receipt of 3d. 

in stamps to pay for postage. 

Address Dept. D., 

QUAKER OATS, Ltd., Eastcheap, London. 


_ — 


For Improved Fortunes eat Quaker Oats & 


































Quebec, Can. 

People who need more hair or are anxious to 
save what they have, or from sickness, dandruff 
or other causes have lost their hair should at once 
send their name and address to the Altenheim 
Medical Dispensary, 1783 Butterfield Building, 


MISS EMMA EMOND, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A., enclosing a 1d stamp 
to cover postage, and they will forward. 
prepaid, by mail, a sufficient free trial package of 
their remedy to fully proveits remarkable action 
in quickly removing all trace of dandruff and 
scalp diseases and forcing a new growth of hair. 
The portraits of Miss Emma Emond show what 
astriking difference is made in a person when 
the bald head is covered with hair. Miss Emond 
was totally bald, the hair follicles not only upon 
her head but upon her eyebrows being completely 
contracted not the sign of a hair being found. 
She sent for a free trial of the Foso Remedies 
and was rewarded by a growth of hair which for 
thickness, qualitv and luxuriance was as remark- 
able as the result was gratifying. iss Emond 
lives at 24 Chateaugauy St., St. Sauveur, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Mrs. E. M. Haltnesser, 10 E. Hyde Park Man- 
sions, Maryleburne, London, N. W. Eng.:—‘‘Foso 
Remedies are wonderful.’ 

Miss Fannie Gibson, Well Bank, Taplow, Nr. 
Maidenhead, Bucks, Eng.:—‘*Foso Remedies re- 
moved the Dandruff and made hair nice and 


glossy.” 

Mr. G. Collyr, 103 Grundy St.. Popular E., Lon- 
don, Eng.:—“‘Have had no itching scalp since 
using the Foso Remedies.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FREE CURE FOR BALDNESS $ 

















A Sure Hair Grower—Prevents Hair Falling Out, Removes 
Dandruff, Restores Prematurely Gray Hair to 
Natural Color, Stops Itching and Restores 
Luxuriant Growth to Eyebrows, Eye- 
lashes and Shining Scalps. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 





PROF. TURNER, Fairmouth College, 


Mr. M. Caistner, 28 St. Georges Place, Canter- 
bury. Kent, Eng.:—‘‘Hair greatly improved; be- 
lieve your Remedies all right.” 

Mr. John Warren, care M. J. Reavy,88 Regent 
Rd., Salford, Manchester, Eng.:—‘‘Foso Rem- 
edies very good. Enclosed price for further 
treatment." 

After being bald for thirty years says Prof. 
Turner, President of Fairmount College, Sulphur, 
Ky. U.S.A. The whole of my hair was gone 
excepta fringe around the hat line. In six weeks 
the bald spot was entirely covered. When hair 
can be made to rrow on such a head as mine no 
bald headed person need fear the results. It is 
five years since I used this remedy and my hair 
has been naturally long and luxuriant since that 
time. 

WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL. 

The remedy also cures itching and dandruff, 
sure signs of approaching baldness and keeps 
the scalp healthy and vigorous. It also restores 
gray hair to natural colorand produces thick and 
lustrous eyebrows and eyelashes. By sending 
your name and address to the Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary,178* Butterfield Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U. 8. A., enclosing a 1d stamp to cover post- 
age, they will send you post paid a free trial of 
their remarkable remedy. 

Remember a letter to usfrom British Isles, re- 
quires 2444 postage. Write your name and address 
very plain or better still enclose a self-addressed 
envelope so there can be no mistake in delivery 
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LIEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACI 





Kitchen 
~ Thrift 


is not practised in Great Britain 











so effectively as on the Continent. 


Many of the delicate soups and 


entrées now peculiar to French 
Cooking could be easily and 
cheaply prepared ‘rom ingredients 
which some housewives consider 
useless, if only they would add 
a tiny quantity of flavouring, 


strengthening 


LEMCC 


Bed 
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For Fire Use. 


Rings a bell when the milk is 
sterilized. 





Price from 7s. 6d. 


PREVENT DISEASE BY USING THE 


SENTINEL 
MILK STERILIZER 


FOR DOMESTIC USE. 











** An ingenious invention.”— 7he Lancet. Compete with Gas Stove. 








** No kitchen should be without one.” — The Gas is aut tical She ceteh ad 
Physician and Surgeon when the milk is sterilised, 
“ The milk cannot burn, neither can it boil over.”— 
The Hospital. Price from 14s. 6d. 


To be obtained from all Ironmongers, Stores, &c., or sent carriage paid, on receipt of price, by the 


SENTINEL CO., LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 


Particulars free on application. 





SANS 


A delicious, highly 
nutritive, and most 
easily digested Food, 
specially prepared 
for Infants and for 
those whose digestive 
powers are weakened 
by illness or age. 
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a The London Medical 
Record says; “It is 
retained when all 
other foods are 
rejected. It is 

invaluable.” 
The British Medical 
Journal says: 
“Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence 
established a reputa- 
tion of its own.” 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 








To use a tod. Tabiet of 


VINOLIA SOAP for the face 
and hands costs about a 3d.a 
day. The best is the cheapest. 


VINOLIA SOAP is delicately 
scented and cannot harm the 


skin. 


Toilet (Otto) Vinolia Soap, 10d. per Tablet. 











2s. 6d. per box of 3. 
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The Easy 


Method of Baking 


Brown & Polson’s 


is to use Brown & Polson’s Paisley 
Flour. It simply requires to be 
mixed one part with six to eight parts 
of ordinary flour, made into a dough 
quickly with milk or water, and 
baked at once, and gives a beauti- 
fully raised loaf or scone, very 
light and digestible. Paisley Flour 
delights every housewife because it 
enables her to make all kinds of tea- 
table dainties at home. Even the 
inexperienced can make bread and 
pastry which is inviting to the eye 
and pleasant to the taste. 


Paisley Flour 


Pleasant to Use. 
Sure in Action. 





























SYMINGTON® — 


HIGH PRESSURE, 
STEAM PREPARED. PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DIGESTED. 





> For THICKENING 
SOUPS, ete. 


TRADE MARK, 
SOLD IN TINS AND PACKETS BY ALL GROCERS. 


Manufacturers- ( Established 1827). 


Bowen STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARDOROUGE. 
nte—C. and E. MORTON, LONDON. 


“et-Payng Migstste Mane. | POLYPHON. 
accomplishment of a first-class = 
seed aerouni by hand or handle attac' 
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Plays thousands of 
tunes, unrivalled in 
S| grandness of tone A 
— splendid Xmas Gift to 
= - everyone, and an ever 
lasting pleasure at home an:! places of resort 
of all Rind Classic, Sacred. Dance, and Operatic Music. 
inds of Musical Instruments, Automatic Machines, 
nes, & other Novelties, post free on aprlication. 


GULDMAN & CO., 7, Sugar Lane, MANCHESTER. 


Unlimited 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for December, 1900, 
Frontispiece: ‘A LOUD REPORT RANG IN MY EARS.” 
TO FRIENDS OF “ THE STRAND,” OLD AND NEW, NEAR AND FAR—GREETING ! 
By Str GreorGE Newnes, Bart., M.P. 
FOLLOWED. By L. T. MEADE and Ropert Eustace. //lustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 
THE TRAINING OF LIONS, TIGERS, AND OTHER GREAT CATS. 
By SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. //lustrations by CHAS. R. KNIGHT. 
A CASE FOR JUDGMENT. By Haro_p Wuire. J/lustrations by GORDON Browne, R.B.A. 
PEACE HEROES OF 1900. By ALFRED T. Story. J///ustrations from Photographs. 
THE END OF SANTA CLAUS. By JAMEs WorRKMAN. J//ustra/ions by W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 
SPONGES. By Frep Westsury. Jilustrations from Photographs. 
THE RESURRECTION OF MR. WIGGETT. By W. W. Jacoss. J/lustratrons by WILL OWEN. 


THE BUILDING OF THE ‘ DEUTSCHLAND.” By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
lilustrations by GEORGE VARIAN. 


“FOR A CHARITY.” By Mrs. FRED Maturin. J/lustracions by JAMES F. SULLIVAN. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By ALFRED WHITMAN. J//ustrations from Old Prints. 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H.G. Wetts. Chapters III, IV., and V. 
Jilustrations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.I. 


‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.” By Meta HENN. 
{illustrations from Photographs and Facsimiles. 


THE VICAR’S CONVERSION. By A. E. W. Mason. Jélustrations by W. D. ALMOND, R.IL. 
CHINESE PUZZLES, TRICKS, AND TRAPS. Written and Illustrated by JAMEs Scorr. 
A CHRISTMAS FOG. By JoHN STRANGE WIinTER. J/lustrations by PAUL Harpy. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN PAINTING. By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
Lilustrations from Pictures Selected by Eminent Artists. 
HIDDEN IN CHINA. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. J/‘ustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A. 
ROYAL NOTEPAPER. By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. J//ustra/ed \xy Facsimiles. 
THE IRREGULARITY OF THE JURYMAN. By RicHARD MAksH. 
Lilustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 
DECORATED OSTRICH EGGS. By Laura B. Starr. J//ustrations from Photographs. 
IN SEARCH OF REALISM. By Huan Meg. J//ustrations by W. S. STACEY. 
SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST.—II. J//ustrations from Photographs. 


THE SHIP THAT WORKED WITHOUT WIND OR SAIL. A _ Fairy TALE For 
CHILDREN. By CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM. J/lustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


CURIOSITIES. Jilustrations from P ) Sana 


— 


and Drawings must be submitted at the owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety, though when stamps 
are inclosed he will endeavour to return them. MSS. should be typewritten. 





Tue STRAND MaGaZINE, including Christmas Double Number. will be forwarded direct from the Offices of George Newnes, Lid., 
to any part of the world, post free, for one year, on receipt of 9s. 6d. Cases for binding any volume of Tuk STRAND Macazine 


may be obtained to order from Booksellers for 1s., or post free for 1s. 34., direct from the Office. 








No. 3 Food is strongly recommended for Convalescents, Invalids, the A 





‘Allenburgs Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, ante ue In providing nourishment suited to growl gestive pow 
of young infants } rom birth mn and free from Se poe § e ™ 7 


The ‘ Allenburys’ Milk Food No. I ) Complete Foods, 


ally adapted to the first three months of life. | meeding the addition 


The ‘ Allenburys ° Milk Food No. 2 of hot water only. 


weer 
Similar! 
larly adapted to the second three months of life. S> is meine for ute 


The ‘Allenburys’ Malted Food no. 3 by, the ddltion of Cow's 


For Infants over six ax of age. tions given. 











Ltd. Lon digested diet 


" nedennineaae Allen & Ncoienmeiad td., London, 














Adi ER LUISE. VENTS. 











Don’t shiver! 
Drink BOVRIL 


OVE 





IS LIQUID LIFE. 























18ct. Hall- 

marked. 

a -_~ = nds 

3 Sapphires 

or Rubies. 
18/6. 





18-ct. Hall- 
marked. 
With fine 
Diamond, 
226. 


18ct. Hall- 
marked 
with one 


17/6. 


Including Case and lust and Regis- 
tration 
Send for Size Card. 





GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID GOLD. 


No. & 


‘RINGS 


“the SEWELLERY 


on now be had of much better 
yuality because full value for 
money is obtainable by pur 
chasing direct from the actual 
producer, instead of paying the 
enormous profits retail shopeare 
| known to charge to cover risk, 
interest, unsaleable stock, etc. 

| WEDDING RINGS, 
22-ct. GUINEA-GOLD 
| eo not ogee may be 
or money paid 

wl TA / desired 
Tliustrated Catalogue and size 
|eard Post Free on application 


| MANUFACTURING 
| JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINCHAM. 


(Established 1883.) 





TOOTHACHE DEFIED!! 


Mon rzTyYT HRETrvokrtnNEyYD 


if Phil Phillips Toothache and Neuralgia Cure will not cure or stop 
the worst case within one minute by following directions 


HUNDREDS of. LETTERS LIKE THE FOLLOWING 
ECEIVED MONTHLY 
Millwall Dock, sonra August 71, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly send me two of your bottles of toothache 
cure? I got my friend Cawts to send for one for me when he sent for 
his own supply, but I gave it to poor sufferers, and now I am suffering 
with some old stumps; so perhaps you will send me at once two 
bottles, for I want relief.—H. Warrs. 


THE MOST HOPELESS CASES have heen permanen ly relieved 
PHIL PHILLIPS’ CURE i 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, or RHEUMATIC COUT 
These Appliances may be oltained at the following Prices 
Socks (Send size of Boots), 10/6 per pair; Belt (Send size of Waist), 
10/6 each; Wristiets (Send size of Wrist), 5/- per pair. 


PHIL PHILLIPS’ TOOTHACHE CURE 


for Toothache and Neuralgia acts like magic. 1/- per B.ttle, by Post 11 
Sold by all Chemists. or the Manufacturer, 24, 8t. Mary street. Cardifl 

















THE VERY NICEST 


Most 
local agents 


Hovis, 


BREAD OF ALL 


HOVIS 


Family BR supply it. 
Lrp., MACCLESFIELD. 





is” 


If not known, our 
be sent on application. 
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Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. 
Guaranteed Wear. 


26 THEY & DIACONAL 
oh SEAM 

Will not split | Nor tear in 

in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all 


the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 





THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
“The best make of Corset is the 


Y & N.”—Gentlewoman. 
CAUTION. BUTTER-SCOTGH | 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 1 


“OY aN Diagonal Seam,” (The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Lv 
is imprinted on every corset and box. Veally, whotisome 
y 4 

Cant EsheaP 2G 5 ayy, ad 


No others are genuine. 
The Proprietors of | 


Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfit 
ters throughout the United Kingdom 


and Colonies. 
have secured the only | 


GOLD MEDAL 


awarded for Infants’ Foods at the 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 



































Samples Post Free. Mention this Magazine. MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 8$.E. 
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Christmas Presents. 


Hamilton's Irish Homespuns, T'weeds, Real Irish Lace, Hand - Embroidered Irish Linens, Irish Poplins, 
Hand-Knitted Hosiery, Belleek Ware, or Irish Porcelain, Real Irish Bog Oak, and Connemara Marble 
Novelties—all genuine Irish productions, obtained at first hand from the peasants, and offered without inter- 
mediate profit and expense. Selection and purchase made easy by current issue of 


The White House Budget. 


Please write for a free copy. It teems with original and acceptable articles suitable for presents. 
Money refunded on all purchases that are not satisfactory. Parcels over 20/- carriage pail 


‘ Desk Depét for Irish 
Hamilton &Z Co —— aang Be Portrush, 


Ireland. 
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A NEW 25-GUINEA IRON-FRAMED 


CHAPPELL PIANO 


ON TERMS SIMILAR IN PLAN TO Ube Times “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 


25 MONTHLY PAYMENTS, tacu £1 1s. 


Can also be purchased on the ae ae CHAPPELL & CO. beg 

rmne system Mi atl Pe Wil £7 to announce their after-season 

WN ha MM 0 «3 : Ta ad Sale of Second-hand Piano- 

34-CUINEA PIANINO, . . fortes. [hese instruments, 

30 Monthly Payments, each . which have a but a 

: wear, are being offered at 

om & EXCEPTIONALLY LOW 

WE PRICES for Cash, as they 

40-GUINEA COTTAGE PIANO, at a ——— must be cleared to make room 

30 Monthly Payments, each — es for new stock. 

£1 8s. Od. 


50-CUINEA UPRIGHT GRAND F 
PIANO, 35 Monthly Payments, hon 


wal enw ILLUSTRATED 
each £1 Ws. Od. r 


CATALOGUE and Testi- 
monials, with Prices and 
Particulars of New and 
Second-hand Planos, Post 
Free on Application. 


CARRIAGE FREE IN 
Lonpon. 





A NEW 25-GUINEA IRON-FRAMED PIANINO is remarkable for its richness of tone and delicacy of 


touch. Seven Octaves, Compass Ato A. Trichord and Check Action. Carriage Free in London. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LIMITED, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
so, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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inch PERMANENT / 
ENLARCEMENT, 

On Mount, 18 by 14 inches. - 

6 Cabinets, 3 12 for 56. 123 

Cartes, 26; 6for 16 100 Stamp 


Size, 36; 4 for 1/6 Send Cabinet 
or C.D.V. to 


FRANCIS & CO., 29, Ludgate Hill, LONDON. 
Estat. 188. Send for Christmas List 


LL LLOL OL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL lel 


- « ALL SHOULD READ .. 


DAYS OF FiRST LOVE. 


By the late W. CHATTERTON DIX, 


Author of * Come unto Me, ye weary,” “ As with gladness men of old,” 
“ Alleluia, sing to Jeaus,” etc 





“A Pine Religious Poem, Full of Passages of 
Intense Beauty.’’ 


“A very devout and beautifully expressed poem.”—Church Times. 

* Will appeal to all who profess themselves Catholics. A book of pure 
levotion l'vetry of a high order.”—Church Review. 

* This nolle tribute to the Mother of God is full of passages of intense 
wanuty.” one 

Full »f heautiful thoughts regarding the Blessed Virgin, most 

reverent! ly expressed, and, I should deem, most pleasing to her Divine 
Son.”—Nee. A. H. Stanton, M_A., St. Alban’s, Holborn 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


wor 


BARCLAY & FRY, LTD., SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


18 SIMPLY DELICIOUS. 
The more you eat, the more you want. Suits 
the taste of everyone 
on SPLENDID FOR A COLD. 
S everywhere. la Sample Packet Post 
.- & | Pree for 744. —Joun Sssamvecen, Ltd., Halifax 













126, REGENT ST., W. | 30, SLOANE ST., S.W. 
456, STRAND, W.C. 115, VICTORIA ST., S.W. 
(Siz doors weat of A. & N. Stores). 
865 & 86, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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THE AEOLIAN 


A solo orchestra requiring no 

musical knowledge on the part of 

the player, yet rendering music 

enjoyable to the most critical 
and esthetic tastes; 


Style V. Price £350. 


dom to follow his own musical taste, yet he is saved the drudgery of educating 
his fingers to learn the technical part of the composition, the-notes themselves 


The Aeolian is complete. Operatic and ballet music, symphonies, overtures, 


The various sets of tones are 
voiced to imitate the difterent 
instruments in the orchestra. 
The player presides over these 
directing. the orchestration 
and expression by means of 
stops as the leader directs the 
orchestra. A perforated music- 
roll containing the composition 
desired to be played. is inserted 
and performs the technical 
work of playing. The operator 
is thus enabled to give his 
whole time and attention to 
regulating the expression. 


For the benefit of the novice 
or those unfamiliar with the 
piece, expression marks appear 
upon the music-roll as it un- 
winds. The player may dis- 
regard these at will and assert 
his own individuality in ais 
rendition, according to his con- 
ception of the composer's 
meaning or as his mood may 
dictate. He has absolute free- 





popular songs of the day, and dance-music are at instant command. Hundreds 
of new pieces are added to its repertory each month. Many of the works of 
continental composefs are prepared for the Aeolian several weeks before 


thew are publicly produced in this country. 


Style W. Price £400. 


Catalogue 9 mailed 


free on application. Style Y. Price {600 


Aeolians, £24 to £175. 
Aeolian Orchestrelles, £350 to £600. 


—- 


@he Orchestrelie Co., 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








Aeolians may be seen at the following addresses.—Hime & Addison, 30 Victoria 
St., Manchester. James Smith & Son, 72, 74, & 76, Lord St. Liverpool. Methven, 
Simpson & Co., 83 Princes St., Edinburgh ; 122 Nethergate, Dundee; 29 County 
Place, Perth. Marr, Wood & Co., 163 Union St., Aberdeen; 42 Buchanan St., 
Glasgow. Cramer, Wood & Co., 5 & 6 Westmoreland St., Dublin. Stockley & 
Sabin, 123 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Milsom & Son, Milsom St., Bath. 
Turner & Philips, 15 George St., Plymouth. Gray & Son, Coney St., York. 
Wood & Sons, New St., Huddersfield. Arthur Wilson, Peck & Co., Pinstone St., 
Sheffield; 7 & 8 Poultry, Nottingham. Lyon & Hall, Warwick Mansions, 
Brighton. Wood & Marshall, 9 New Ivegate, Bradford. S. Farmer & Co., 
2 Wellington St., Luton. H. Hall, Music Warehouse, Willenhall. C. Heaviside, 

Torwood St., Torquay. Mr. G. H. Taylor, 52 Granby St., Leicester 
erry & Foster, 3 Bridge St., Sunderland. Newman & Sons,1 Commercial 
St., Newport, Mon.; Queen St., Cardiff 
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Never Fails. 


Established 
26 YEARS. 


Have you a CoughP 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Infiuenza, 


Whooping-Cough, Consumption.| 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()wbridg eS 
fung ionic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 








_ “My wife had forty-two bottles of medicine and found no relief. For sia 
Ra weeks she could not get out of bed. I quite gave her up as she had wasted amay 
S to a mere skeleton, When she had taken one bottle of your Lung Tonic she § 
™ could walk about with a stick. She is now getting on first-class,and can do 


‘) C ) her household work as usual.” J. SuTrow, 45, Dacre Road, Hitchin 


bl 9 y* “TI feel bound to say it is a splendid remedy for sore throats, colds, 
‘ fe., and if taken in time will completely stop what might have been 
@ very bad cold.” Fpayx B. SCRIVENER, 12, St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2e. 9d., 
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Cures 
Goitre. 


Remarkable Discovery That Cures This 
Dangerous and Disfiguring Disease 
Without Pain, Operation, or 
Inconvenience. 


Trial Package: Sent Free 


Dr. John P. Haig, a well-known Cincinnati physician, has 
had marvellous success with a remedy that cures Goitre or 
Thick Neck. And owing to the fact that most sufferers believe 
Goitre is incurable, Dr. Haig sends a free trial package of his 
discovery so that patients may try and know positively that 





MRS. ELLEN A. GLAYNOR. 


Goitre can be cured at home without pain, danger, operation, 
w any inconvenience. This wonderful remedy cured Mrs. 
Ellen A. Glaynor, of Covington, Ky., U.S.A., after everything 
else had failed. ‘I had suffered 28 years,” she writes, “‘ and 
was under treatment the greater part of the time. We had 
finally given up all hope, as I was getting worse all the time 
and was in danger daily of choking to death. Nearly every 
remedy I used affected my heart and the best doctors could do 
nothing for me. I wrote to Ur. Haig for his free treatment, and 
was astonished to find I could use his remedies without fear, 
and his regular treatment cured me perfectly. It is certainly a 
grand remedy and a blesing to women with Goitre. I am glad 
to be able to recommend Dr. Haig and his Goitre Cure, and 
hope all who read my letter will try his marvellous remedies.” 
I'he treatment also cured Mrs. Jno. M. Hatton, of Lebanon, 
Ohio, U.S.A., in ten days after she had been given up to die. 

Send your name and address to Dr. John P. Haig, 326, Glenn 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., and he will forward the 
treatment post prepaid. Do rot fail to get this wonderful 
remedy. In Rio Janeiro, Brazil, S.A., 60,000 patients in that 
infected district were cured with this same remedy, and 
wherever used its success has been marvellous. 

Write at once, send name and address to-day, and Dr. Haig 
will be glad to send you a trial package of the remedy free. 
Do not delay. 

Remember a letter to us from Great Britain requires 2}d. 
postage. Write your name very plain and be sure to give your 
full address, so there can be no mistake in delivery. 





25,000 


TRIAL PACKAGES 


E* ELE: E: ! 


Rheumatism Cured by a Single Remedy 
that You May Try Without Spending 
a Cent.—Cured Many Cases of 
30 and 40 Years’ Standing. 








SMITH. 


JOHN A. 


If you have rheumatism, write to me and I will 
send yeu free of cost a trial package of a harmless 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 vears’ standing. It isa 
grand remedy, and in order that every suffering reader 
may learn about it, I will gladly send them a Trial 
Package free, even if more than 25,000 invalids should 
apply. Many a distressing case of rheumatism, among 
them some which defied Hospital, Drugs, Electricity, 
and Medical «skill, were successfully cured. In 
Denham, Ind.,‘U.S.A., it cured a lady who then cured 
15 of her neighbours. In Prosser, Nebr., U.S.A., it 
cured Mrs. C. Morritz, who had been afflicted for 
52 years. In Fountain City, Wis., U.S.A., it cured 
Hon. Jacob Sexauer after suffering for 33 years, 
notwithstanding having employed seven physicians. 
At 130, Oak Street, Vincennes, Ind., U.S.A., this 
remedy rescued Miss Emma Callender from a case of 
rheumatism, which her physicians considered fatal. 
Rev. C. Sund, of Harrisville, Wis., U.S.A., testifies 
that this remedy cured two members of his congrega- 
tion, one who had suffered 18, the other 25 years. 
Thousands of similar instances could be mentioned 
where this horrible plague has been completely cured. 
Write at once for a free trial package and other 
information, for it is an honest remedy that you can 
test before you part with your money. Be sure and 
write your name plainly and give your full address, 
to avoid any mistakes in delivery. Mr. Smith’s 

rincipal offices are in Germania Building, Milwaukee, 

is., U.S.A., but for the convenience of the British 
public he has also opened London Offices. Address 
all letters to John A. Smith (Dept. 1,000), 6 and 7, 
Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 
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brands. 

We have a large 
number of custom- 
ers who smoke our 
“Si-ke”’ cigar all 
the year round. Its 
flavour, bouquet, 
uniform high qual- 
ity, and moderate 
price appeal to the 
taste and pocket of 
a wide range of 
smokers. si 
roo in bond -- 140 
Duty, etc., rlb. 20z- 6 O 


Total Cost 200 


Per 100, Post Free. 

It is a good every 
day cigar for your- 
self, and a_ choice 
smoke to send as a 
present at ‘Xmas or 
as a birthday gift. 
Five Samples 1 / 3 


post free. 





SPECIAL *XMAS 
OFFERS. 





Please write for our 
General List, which 
gives particulars of con- 
tentsof four'Xmas cases, 
5/6, 10/6, 21/- and 42/-; 
also of another bargain 
for the festive Season. 














Every Smoker his own importer. 





We are the pioneers in this country of cigars 
made of Borneo Leaf. The “Si-ke” 


Exact size. 


Martin Bros., 5, Mark Lane, London, 
Also at Guernsey and Havana. E.C, 
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FOUR POINTS.—Wo Finger Marks; No Labour; 
A Brilliant Polish; and A Pleasant Perfume. 


STONE’S PERFUMED FURNITURE CREAM 


Sold in oven 6d., 1/-, and 2/6 each, direct from— 
TONE & SON, EXETER. 


Bottled in Her 

Majesty’s bonded 

- Warehouses by the 

Distillers when 7 

and 10 years old. 

een aNERRNRRTE EES oS 
Each Case 
bears the 
REVENUE SEAL. 
SS TTT. 


SOLD BY ALL 
STORES AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


R. WYLIE HILL & CO.’S 


“‘Sarnrys” 


HOT WATER 
BOTTLES 


Made of best quality Para Rubber 
and Patent Safety stopper with valve 
to allow steam to escape when filling 















Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Size 10in. x Sin «+» price 4/6 
12in. x 8in, “ » 86 
I2in. X 10in » 6 
i4in. <_ lin os = 
Exraa Lance 
Size léin. x 12in price 9/11 
Felt Covers, any size, 1/6. 


Delivered Free by Post on receipt of 
Remittance 


R. WYLIE HILL & CO., Ltd., ADept., 20, Buchanan St. , Glasgow 
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EALTH, COMFORT, ECONOMY, AND FOR | !nsiston having 
HOME USE AND WHEN TRAVELLING. HARTMANN’S 


ARTMANN & HYGIENIC 


(Antiseptic and Absorbent) 


TOWELETTES 


Highly Recommended by the Leading Doctors throughout the United Kingdom. 
Obtainable at less than the cost of washing, from all Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, Stores, 
and Chemists, in 6d. packets (one doz.), 1/- (6d. per half-doz.), 1/4, and 2/- per doz. 
SPECIAL MAKE, for use after Accouchement, 2/- per doz., or direct (postage 3d. per 

packet extra). Samples Free, on application to 


THE MANAGERESS, HARTMANN’S DEPOT, 26, THAVIES INN, LONDON, E.C. 
WWW WU CUGUDA DO: DODO CRT GOGO Oi WW Wis Di W/W His ils Mrs /y Os ey OW DI HY 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution 














INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


A PPE A L.. ; 
HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution earnestly appeal to the British Public for 





Funds to enable them to maintain their 286 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the 
most perfect state of efficiency. This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. ‘Ihe Com- 
mittee are confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard their 
lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible means for carrying on their great work, 
they will meet with the entire approval of the people of this, the greatest maritime country in the world, 
and tiiat their appeal will not be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving 
service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 601 lives by the Life-Boats in 1899, and of 108 lives 
by fishing and other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which 
the Institution granted rewards, in 1899, being 609. Total of lives saved, for which rewards have been 
granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to December, 1899, 41,842. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 
Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; 
and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


OUP DAU WURDEN UUUOTAUEUUTUUEET U0 











ba 1 “he Te TA A A th ts hs TS Sh ht i PM 
Do think article Royal in 
you that used Households thousands 
ever any in and of 


other homesteads must have established its claim 
on merit, and merit alone ? 


CA RPET SOAP 


eT | is now recognised as the one and only satisfactory 

Be ‘ CARPET CLEANER and RESTORER. Price 6d. 
ZS Al per Ball at all Stores, or sample Ball post free 7d. 
SV SVAN We from CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP FACTORY, BATH. 
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“FRAME FOOD” 


Baby. 





Mr. F. J. Jackson, 9, Duggan Place, Dublin, writes on Sept. 19, 1900 :— 


‘* This little fellow has been fed 
almost entirely on ‘Frame Food,’ 
and is now 18 months  old.’’ 


ib. Sample Tin of “*FRAME FOOD,” or 50z. Sample Jar of ‘‘FRAME FOOD” 
JELLY, sent free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 
(Mention this Magazine.) 


“FRAME FOOD” CO., Ltd., Battersea, London, S.W. 


P.S.—If you send your name and address on a post-card, mentioning this Magazine, the Frame Food 
Co. will send you a Beautiful Booklet of Lullabies and Cradle Songs with Music, FREE. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


4+o+ 
ee 





E beg to inform you that by arrangement we have 
determined for the coming Christmas to present 
Free to all Subscribers of “The Strand Magazine” 
(Christmas Number only) three, six, or twelve Guinea 
Engravings, printed by hand on Plate paper, at your selection | 
from our Catalogue, except Nos. 1, 2, 3, 29, 44, 55, and 56. 
- The only condition of this gift is that we shall supply a 
frame for each engraving, which we have fixed at the extremely 
low price of 21/- for three, 40/- for six, and 72/- for twelve. | 
The Engravings will be framed in an entirely new style, | 


without margin, in imitation art green oak, with burnished 
gilt rim. 

This is the Jatest fashion, and will enable you to hang 2 
more Engravings on a given wall space. 

The reason we can fix the prices of framing so low is § 
that we have an exceptional offer of several thousands of feet 
of beautiful moulding suitable for the work. 2/6 extra will be 
charged for deal packing-case for any number up to twelve, 
and carriage must be paid by consignee. Applications will 
be attended to in the order they are received, so those who 
wish for early delivery should apply at once to .prevent dis- 
appointment. 

This offer will only be good for thirty days, and as we 
are now making our arrangements for this distribution of 
genuine Engravings Free, please inform us as soon as possible 
if you wish to avail yourself of it. 





The Coupon below must be cut out and forwarded to the National Art 
Society when order is given or application made for Catalogue. 





‘*STRAND MAGAZINE’? COUPON. 
——_—»ge-——_—_ 

This Coupon entitles all Subscribers of ** The Strand Magazine” {Xmas ] 
Number only) to Three, Six, or Twelve Genuine Guinea Steel Plate Engravings ) 
FREE, provided a frame is ordered for each at the following rates: 21/- for 3, 
gc|- for 6, and 72]- for 12, and subject to the conditions above. 


VALID FOR jo DAYS. ) 
NATIONAL ART SOCIETY, 


10, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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An Ideal Christmas or Rew Year Present. 





Volumes I. and Il. of the 


SUNDAY STRAND 


Are now ready, and constitute a Library in themselves. 
No better present could be given to man, woman, or child 
than these two magnificent volumes. 


WHY ? 


Because they contain :— 


THE LIFE OF 
JESUS CHRIST [ii mN\ Y Se 


(Complete). aS, Hy, conceded that this 


story, in eight parts, 
By IAN MACLAREN. ee q\ is the most charming, 
Illustrated by upwards ‘ 4 ool ee 
of 150 pictures by STRAND ao waicn tals 
; , ; brilliant writer has 
Corwin Knapp Linson, nes te te fan 
This splendic master- re produced. it is here 

, : ; complete, with all the 
piece is alone worth fa’ Miedentions 
twice the price of the beautiful illustrations 
two volumes. 


by Gordon Browne. 
Creat Religious 
Painters. 


A unique series of 
articles on such great 
artists as Holman 
Hunt, Munkacsy, etc., 
with beautiful repro 


ductions of their best FACSIMILE OF BINDING CASE 
works. 


“Daddy’s Cirl.” 


L. T. MEADE’S master- 
piece. It is generally 


Besides Ian Mac- 
laren’s ‘ Life of Christ, 
THE SUNDAY STRAND 
provides a store of 
Sunday Reading by 
such writers as THE 
BISHOP OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, DR. GRAT- 
TAN GUINNESS, GEO. 
CLARKE, and many 
other eminent writers. 





For Week-day Reading there are upwards of BO STORIBS by such writers as 

StR WALTER BESANT, WILLIAM LE Queux, F. M. WHITE, HUAN MEE, HEADON HILL, 

A. B. Cooper, S. N. SEDGWICK, E. M. JAMESON, G. E.- FARROW, etc., and as many 
charmingly illustrated articles by the best writers of the day. 


A A A I a My es A AY MEA MY MATarE 


These volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, and contain 716 pages 
and upwards of 700 illustrations, price G/G each. 


RA HHT Ma Hasty Ma NIMS Tata MOP ey Me yy RPA IM HM MMM, MMM ace 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CORPULENCY CONQUERED 


And Permanently Cured hy a Pleasant 


and Absolutely 





oo Aw. 
Unique Creatment. 


The “Russell”  treat- 
ment is a marvellously 
efficacious and radical 
cure which is not only 
not harmful, but is ex- 
tremely vitalising and 
strengthening, promot- 
ing appetite and aiding 
digestion, assimilation, 
and nutrition. Mean- 
while the reduction of 
adipose matter goes 
steadily on until normal 
weight is reached. 


An Unfailing Cest. 
The weighing machine 
will prove that the 
reduction of fat com- 
mences within 24 hours, 
the loss of weight vary- 
ing from %lb. to 2lb.; 
even more than this in 
severe cases of obesity. 
The compound forming 


the basis of the treat- 
ment is purely veget- 
able, and wholly free 


from objectionable in- 
gredients, 





NO NOXIOUS DRUCS. 
NO STRINCENT DIETARY. 
NO DRASTIC RESTRICTIONS. 








SURE 








Harmless Treatment, 


Are you too Fat? 


“Corpulency and its Cure." 


* People who are too stout, people 
who have a tendency to stoutness, 
and people who fear that some day 
they stout find 


plenty to interest and to fascinate 


may become will 
them in a little volume on ‘Corpu- 
lency and the Cure,’ by Mr. F. Cecil 
Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London (post free 
two stamps). Mr. Russell has studied 
the question of obesity scientifically 
and practically. He is a specialist 
on the subject, and consequently his 
opinions are to be preferred to those 
of the many authorities who only give 
as it were a side glance at what is 
not a particularly interesting branch 
of the practice of medicine. Mr. 
Russell, for instance, the 
theory of heredity. An examination 
of his figures shows that of 13,599 
cases studied by him 9,153 cases 
could not be attributed to heredity. 
Equally interesting is his discovery 


rejects 


that 10,409 of these cases were small 
eaters. Stout people 
quently been much maligned. 


have conse- 
Their 
stoutness is nearly always due to 
other causes than to excessive eating. 
Mr. Russell's exceed- 
ingly simple, the vast 
number of testimonials which he 
publishes it is obvious that he has 
had a good deal of success. Itisa 
purely vegetable and harmless com- 
pound. He does not pretend that 


it succeeds in 


remedy is 
and from 


all cases, but shows 
by examining the results of other 
remedies how infin'tely superior his 
His book contains 
interest 


is in its results. 
much information that will 
people who do not dread obesity.” 
— The Daily Express, Dublin, 
June 23rd, 1900. 





WHILST PERMANENTLY REDUCING THE BODY TO NORMAL WEIGHT 


AND SIZE, THE 


“RUSSELL” TREATMENT HAS A WONDERFULLY 


STRENGTHENING AND INVIGORATING EFFECT UPON THE SYSTEM. 





Send two penny stamps for a copy of “Corpulency and the Cure” to 


CECIL RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 
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Remarkable Offer to Readers of ‘‘ The Strand Magazine.”’ 


Christ Leaving the Prztorium, 


Or any one of Seventeen other Original Steel Engravings of 


DORE’S GREAT PICTURES 


44 inches by 33 inches, previously sold for THREE GUINEAS, now offered for 


ONE GUINEA, Payable in Ten Instalments. 





Che Greatest Art Sensation ot the 19th Century. 


EIGHTEEN SUBJECTS TO SELECT FROM. 


Titles of Doré’s Masterpieces :— 


CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA=TORIUM. CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. 
THE DAY-DREAM. HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS. 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 
SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. HAIL! KING OF THE JEWS. 
MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 

THE BRAZEN SERPENT. VALE OF TEARS. 

DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. THE ASCENSION. 

NIGHT OF THE CRUCIFIXION. THE NEOPHYTE. 

ECCE HOMO. BATTLE OF ASCALON. 








TERMS : 3 Shillings on Ordering ; 2 Shillings per Month for Nine Months ; or One 
Cash Payment of One Pound with Order for each Subject. 


Each purchaser of ONE ENGRAVING will receive two Free Admission Tickets to the Doré Gallery, 
New Bond Street, where the Pictures in all the glory of their wonderful colouring may be seen. Each pur- 
chaser of THREE ENGRAVINGS will receivea FREE SEASON TICKET FOR TWO FOR A YEAR. 
The Pictures will be delivered on receipt of the first instalment. 
To Order, cut out the Coupon and send with Postal Order to— 


THE MANAGER, DORE DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me Copy of....... sh sniecens Te oeagieinl dietope nit eisiceeaauaininesassa eniapineinasininetveaataaien 


Or neh. 0 COG va lei tid ie cicesscctsasesi Shillings, and | hereby undertake to pay Two Shillings per 
Month for Each Engraving until the whole amount Of................00cccee0e0e00s Guinea 18 paid in full. 
hs tincstig Sussseosaanad i chabecpencesaiintiocise hadi Goel liitinsinaeienei igh hearcetnlegiliriod 
| December, 1900. ea Tee TRE Te TAL TE, Oe ee ee 


These Payments, to Readers in the United Kingdom, will cover ali Charges, including Piate, Postage, and Carriage. 
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CARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St., "3" 


Illustrated a COUCHES, 


gigas: te “LITERARY MACHINE,” “eave,” 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an easy 
chair, bed, or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable to 
Invalids and Students. Prices from 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


BATH CHAIRS, 
from £1 10s. 










BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES 


CARRYING 
CHAIRS, from £1. from £1 10s. 

SPINAL CARRIAGES. Bed Lifts .. - @& 4s. 
Bed Rests 16 Reclining Boards.. .. 1 Ss. 
a ioe Walking Machines. Portable 
Bed Baths 12/6 W.C.'s. Electric Bells. Urinals. 

Air and Water Beds, &c. 











"ncer fo ‘STEPHENSONS 

MARK. Q FURNITURE JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 

ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, is. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 







Coane 
in Qualt 


STEPHENSON _BROS.. BRADFORD.” — 
CHAFFE’S cetesrateo ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
And 164, 166, & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
(Awarded Grand nt pees E of Honour, Bétabengh, 1890 ; 
DEVONSHIRE SERGES Collars. yLaptay Bold from 3/6 dos 
LINEN Cuffs for “Tadles “or Gan Gentlemen frou 
| Write for 
are wott worth » triat- — DMREGT | | frss722:| COLLARS, [2231 
from the Town in which they are manufac- RTS. 
tured. Large selection of Patterns, post 





Also NON-MERCURIAL PLATE POWDER. 
































free. Apply— Matohless shirte Fine quality Long Cloth, with, 41 eta 

en 6 per ¢-doz. measure 2/- 

VV I L L I A Mw Cc Hw AF FE; MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Ordera and Inquiries 





Weech Serge Warehouse, ples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


BUCKFASTLEIGH, DEVON. 


A PAIR OF 10/6 DEC. AS 
BOOTS on SHOES FREE 


To every pusshanes of of pane of our Wept Bod Sat Suite 2 By 5 Serges, or by my at Rag sy — 32/6, ») 
or hi oy suns one est-End Overcoats at 25/- Save S 
WE ENT FREE B ofany cxtra charge whniavers 10/6 Pair of Boots or Shoes- <emy A J HEAV 


for 















sweet Ewe We euaranien fit, cut, style, and of 
o cul 
whilst the Boots and Shoes, w DISTANCE 
of ENGLISH’ ed ate unbeaten 
London Shop at 10/6. aoe A DIF- 
FERENCE whens: you live, as Pay 
Measurement Charts f 


4 
Pitan vovisaik So Focere 
are post free, and the patterns 






NO 
OBJECT. 
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“For the Blood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from 
all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
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Vitz-Ore. 


A FREE SAMPLE of VITZ-ORE, a 
Natural Tonic, sufficient for 16 
Doses, together with Analysis, 
Testimoniais, etc., will be sent 
post free on receipt of post-card 
addressed as below. V-O is speci- 
ally useful in all Liver and Kidney 
Complaints, and being a consti- 
tutional tonic benefits most bodily ; 
Vita#-Ore Co., Ltd., 39s, Temple 


weaknesses. 
V=-O 
Chambers, London, E.C. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES BY 800 AGENTS. 
Syn MAL mark ak ek i A Rl i ll kl a 





Price rs. 1}¢., 25. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
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HOME 


YPOTTED 
Via Gas 


Jar and name of Local Agent in 


TIN 
J 


EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 
HICHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. 
an be had from most Grocers, or send 7}4. or 1/8 for Sample 
your district to 


PLUMTREE, RAILWAY ST., SOUTHPORT. 








WOODS’ PATENT GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 


EXHIBITED 
Carrying ONE TON 


AT 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
AND OTHER 
> Exhibitions. 
Catalogues and Prices free on 
application te the 


LONGFORD WIRE CO., LTD., WARRINGTON. 
Offico—61, St. Mary Axe. Liverpool Officeo—159, Duke Street. 
Plaase tion this Magasi 


GUARANTEED 
ror Five YEARS. 
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Two Lovely Presentation Plates Given Away 
with the Christmas Double Number (Now Ready) of 


WELDON'S LADIES JOURNAL 


PFPrice Sis PIN CE. 


Presentation 1. THE WEE NURSE. By Edward Patry. (Size 2lin. by 15%in.) 
Plates. 2. A VANISHING TAIL. By Fannie Moody. (Size 15in. by 10%in.) 
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THE WEE NURSE. Reduced Specimen. Actual Size of Plate 21in. by 15}in. 


In addition to the Two Presentation Plates, the CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER contains two 
PAPER PATTERNS; a Large Coloured Plate of Winter Fashions; a Special Boudoir Supplement, 
and a host of information of special interest to every lady. 


WELDONS, Ltd., Publishers, 30 & 3i, Southampton St., Strand, LONDON. 
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‘Oh! ever thus from Childhood's hour, ! never nursed a dear gazelle, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; To glad me with its soft black eye, 
1 never loved a tree or flower But when it came to know me well 
But ’twas the first to fade away. And love me, it would pass away.’ 


—Moore. 


ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


CHRISTMAS EVE! As Time rolls his ceaseless 
= x course, Christmas after Christmas 
comes round, and we find our joys 
and sorrows left behind; so we 
build up the beings that we are, 


WHAT MAKES A 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS ? 


HEALTH AND THE THINGS WE LOVE, 
AND THOSE WHO LOVE US. 


What higher aim can man attain, 
than conquest over human pain? 





THE BLESSINGS OF THE | 
POOR, NOT THE RICH! 


‘HEALTH and LONG 
LIFE are usually blessings 
of the poor, not of the 
rich, and the FRUITS OF 
TEMPERANCE rather 
than LUXURY AND 
EXCESS. /f a rich man 
does not in many things 
live like a poor man; if he 
does not EXERCISE, which 
is but VOLUNTARY 
LABOUR ; if he does not 
restrain appetite by choice, 
as the other does by neces- 
sity. he will certainly be 
the WORSE FOR HIS 








Every Travelling Trunk and House- 
hold ought to contain 2 Bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is not too much to say that 
its merits have been published, 
tested, and approved, literally, from 
pole to pole, and that its cosmo- 
politan popularity to-day presents 
one of the most signal illustrations 
of commercial enterprise to be 











RICHES.’—Sir W. TEMPLE. r POWER OF LOVE. found in our trading records. 
THE POWER THAT CANNOT DIE. 
There’s dew for the floweret, and honey for There’s care that will not leave us, and pain 
the bee, that will not flee, 
There's bowers for the wild bird, and love But on our hearth unaltered, sits love ’tween 
"tween you and me, you and me.’ 


THE FESTIVE SEASON.—HOW TO ENJOY GOOD FOOD 
which otherwise disorders the digestive organs, causing bilious headaches and impure 
blood, use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ a simple remedy for preventing and curing 
by natural means al! Functional derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion 
arising from Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet—eating or drinking —Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Vomiting, Constipation, Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Feverish 
Cold, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


66 J HAVE served for more than a quarter of a century wits my regiment in the West Indies and 

on the West Coast of Africa, and have constantly used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have 
always found it of the utmost use, especially during the Ashantee War, under Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
I have been through several epidemics of yellow fever during my miliary career, but have never 
had an attack. This I attribute to the use of ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which I strongly recommend, more 
especially to those living or travelling in tropical couutries.”—(Signed) —, Captain, Retired 
Pay, West India Regiment, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 9th April, 1900. 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED and FEVERISH 
condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY 
and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION, —Ses Capsule marked ENO'S' FRUIT SALT. Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by d. C. ENO'S Patent. 
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These 20 splendid Volumes contain near a Th 


ABOUT FOREHANDED FOLK. 


Y-AND-BYE you will probably be thinking about the things you will buy for Chri 
two or three days before Christmas. That’s the way most people do. Some folk | 
They will be thinking now,—watching for good chances. 

Here is an opportunity of an unusual sort, which comes to an end one week be 
that is, on Tuesday, December 18, absolutely. It is something to be looked after rigi 
Americans say, or not at all, 





ORDER FORMS. 


All that is necessary is to fill out one of the two forms below and post it with half-a-guinea (of, if you 
wish to receive the discount for cash, with cheque in full). The books will then be 

Despatched to any address to arrive AT ANY DATE desired. 
Thus if you wish to have the books arrive on the day before Christmas, simply mark the date on 
which you wish them delivered to carrier. If the subscriber desires, carriage will be prepaid and 
charged to his account. But to avoid delay subscriptions should be posted immediately. 





These Special Prices apply exclusively to advance subscriptions received in response to the limited offer 
made by “ THE STANDARD.” 








FORM FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


To W. M. Jackson, The Standard, 23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 

In accordance with your offer to supply the twenty volumes of the “ Library of Famous Literature” 
together with the gallery of Ten “ Famous Literary Paintings,” and portfolio to contain the same), at the 
special prices named below, 





I enclose Half-a-Guinea, and I agree to complete my purchase of the work as follows : 


For the Cloth Bindings, eighteen further payments of 10/- per month. Strike 
Half Persian Calf _,, . “ 12/6 » / out three 
Three-quarter Levant Morocco 15/- ” of these 


waich is specially recommended, See Note below 


Full Morocco » . “ 21/- ” lines. 


My next payment shall be due upon the dispatch of the twenty volumes ; and my succeeding pay- 
ments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. Until such payments are complete, I engage 
that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree 
that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, 
the return of the deposit of Half-a-Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain the twenty volumes of ‘The Library,” } Strikeout tf 
for which I agree to make one further payment of 18s. 6d., one month after the - Bookcase is 
payments for the books are completed. \ not desired. 


Please ship the package to Signed 
SR icinnistnienuitnintnnienn MPITTTITITITITITITLI TTT 


Date of Signature 
This Special Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be 
On the . paid by the subscriber 


NOTE ON BINDINGS :—The Library is bound in Cloth only in conformity to the usual custom. The Half Persian Calf is a 
very attractive and durable binding. But we particularly recommend the Three-Quarter Red Levant Morocce as the 
handsomest and most artistic form of the work, and on account of its relative cheapness, It is an ornament to any librarv or 
drawing-room. For presentation purposes, or for those who desire the finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuous Full 
Morocco will be found to meet every requirement. 








— —— Se x 


FORM FOR CASH SUBSCRIPTION. 


lo W. M. Jackson, The Standard, 23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 


In accordance with your offer to supply the twenty volumes of the “Library of Famous Literature” 
(together with the gallery of Ten “ Famous Literary Paintings,” and Portfolio to contain the same), at the 
special prices named below, 





31 { enclose 
Bound in Cloth , . 8) Guineas (£8 18 6), Strike 


Iie full payment for the twenty | Bound in Half Persian Calf . . 104 Guineas (11 © 6)} out 
volumes of ** The Library "—} Bound in Three-quarter Levant | three 
(and the gallery of Ten “ Famous Morocco (which is especially r of 
Literary Paintings.” recommended, See note above) 12} Guineas (13 2 6)| these 
Bound in Full Morocco . ; . 164 Guineas (17 © 6} lines. 


Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain the twenty volumes of ** The | Strike out if Bookcase 
Library,” for which I enclose 18s. 6d. in full payment. { is not desired, 


Please ship the package to Signed... 
MIC 00 cics00- 00608000008 s000 000 serensecece PTTTETTST TTTT te 


Date of Sigmatre.......coccsccsssscneceeceecerceecsessoeesees ons 
This Special Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be 
On the . paid by the subscriber 


U.B.—10y1900, * See note on bindings above. 
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About Christmas Presents. 


The purpose of this little note is to persuade 
the reader to select the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”—the best of all Christmas presents: a 
royal gift ; and yet a gift which may be obtained 
for only five shillings in ready money. But an 
argument is not the less worth reading because it 
leads to but one conclusion ; if it is sound reason- 
ing it must end in some one upshot. Here, 
then, are some brief statements about the 
“*Encyclopedia” which the reader will judge 


These are the 














among the other presents ; and a box of 25 large 
volumes—weighing nearer two hundredweight 
than one—with another great package contain- 
ing a revolving book-case, is a gift that does not 
permit itself to be overlooked. Nor is it only 
the first impression that one must consider. 
This present is not only a big present when the 
carrier delivers it, but it remains a big present 
always; a proud array of sumptuously bound 
volumes, in a substantial and convenient 











case; a present He or She will see 
every time the room is entered, a present 
that everyone who comes to the house will 
admire. It may seem undignified to speak 
of so authoritative and scholarly a work 
as the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” as if 
it were a mere piece of furniture, but it is 
that, besides being a useful and dignified 
book. It makes of the drawing-room in 
which it is placed a library as well as 
a drawing-room, a richer and more im- 
pressive room than it had been before. 

In the second place, a Christmas Gift, 








for himself; and if they interest him he can 
obtain much fuller information by sending to the 
Daily Mail for the particulars of the offer. A 
half-penny stamp will carry to its destination the 
enquiry form which is printed on the fourth page 
of this advertisement, and by return of post 
specimen pages and details of the offer will be sent. 

You are not asked to make up your mind now 
that you will choose this particular Christmas 
present—you are asked only to spend a half- 
penny in order to see what sort of a Christmas 
present it is. This advertisement cannot tell 
you that-the whole magazine is hardly large 
enough to describe a book that contains 22,000 
pages : a library, rather than a book. 

In the first place, this very fact that the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica” is the biggest book 
in the world is an argument in itself. A Christ- 
mas gift ought to arrive ‘“‘ wiih a bump,” as the 
children say, it ought to make a place for itself 


RETA 


whatever it is, should be the best of its 
kind; all shoddy things, all pinchbeck and 
‘‘Brummagem” and sham is a sin against 
the spirit of Christmas. You are not 
trying to get the upper hand of Him or 
Her at Christmas, to pass off something 
second best; you want a genuine solid article, 
whether it is to be a modest gift or an important 
gift, and you would rather send an important gift 
if the price and terms of sale bring it within your 
means. If you decide upon the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” 
you are getting the best—the very best in the 
world. Itis the one great standard Library of 
Reference. The eleven hundred writers who 
made the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” are the greatest men 
of our time. Lord Kelvin and Mr. Swinburne, 
Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Bryce, the Bishop of 
London and Canon Farrar, Sir William Crookes 
and Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir Walter Besant 
and Mr. Morley—all sorts of famous men were 
amongst the contributors; mot writers only, 
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t men who have played a stirring part in the 
istory of our generation. These men made it a 
k to which all English-speaking writers and 
ders refer and defer, a book that decides 
isputes and settles doubts. It is quoted in the 
ewspapers every day, it is the book to which 
e most learned men turn first when they want 
look up a new subject—it is all human know- 
ge brought together forevery reader’s daily use. 
Another quality to be looked for in a Christmas 
it is that it should be something not easily 
tched, and this is peculiarly true of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” It is sold now for 
hvery small price, and upon very easy terms of 
payment, because the Dai/y Mail, by arrangement 
with The Times (for this is the famous Times 
reprint of the ‘ Encyclopedia” that you are 
bfiered), is selling a limited number of sets at 
fttle more than the actual manufacturing cost of 





he volumes. But when this chance is gone, the 
‘Encyclopedia ” cannot again be offered upon 
wchterms. It will again be a book which men of 
moderate means cannot affordto buy, The person 
o whom you send it for a Christmas present will 
othermen buying itat a pricevery different from 
the price you can get it for to-day. You are giving 
present that in the ordinary course of business 
osts twice as much as you will pay for it now. 
The last point to consider, and it is a very 
important point, is that you do not want to 
Hioose a Christmas gift that will either make too 
tadrain upon your ready money (of which 
0 one has too much at just this time of year), on 
he other hand, saddle you with a vague burden 
fdebt. If you buy at a shop a handsome present 
n credit, you cannot be at ease until it is paid 
or. You buy it with a loose sort of understand- 
hg that you will not be harried and hurried 
bout the payment ; but the shopkeeper may 
iterwards be short of money, or may change 
is mind about the time he wishes to give you, 
nd you may be asked to pay for the present at 
ist the time when it is least convenient for you 
Dpay. If you buy the “ Encyclopedia” there 
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is none of this uncomfortable uncertainty. You 
pay 5/- in cash when you send your order ; after 
that you pay 12/- a month—which works out at 
the rate of less than sixpencea day. That is not 
hard to do ; you know precisely where you stand. 
Itis a straightforward transaction, and leaves you 
independent. Noone can ask you fora five pound 
note at an awkward moment when you have no 
money to spare. It is easy to save sixpence a 
day ; so easy that at the end of the month you can 
hardly remember that you had made the slightest 
effort to save it, and that is the end of the matter. 

There is the case in a few words. 

But it is not all you want to know. You 
want to know what the volumes look like, how 
they are bound, what sort of a bookcase it is 
that the Daily Mail offers you with the books 
(included in the 12/- a month ; it is all one trans- 
action). You want to know all about the pay- 
ments you have to make; you want to know 
how it is that the book is sold for on/y half the 
publisher's price. On the next page you will 
find a printed slip, which will save you the 
trouble of writing a letter. It is a request 
for information. It needs only a half-penny 
stamp and an envelope —and by return of 
post you will get the information you want. 
You will receive a prospectus that gives a full, 
clear and vivid account of the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica,” containing specimen pages, extracts 
from a number of articles, as well as examples 
of the coloured plates and other illustrations, in 
short a miniature of the great book. You bind 
yourself to nothing. If you send the enquiry 
form the Mai/ will reserve a set of books for a 
day or two, until you have had time to decide. 

But you ought to send at once, for there is 
no time to lose. You only have until Dec. 15th, 
and even before then people who want The 
Best Christmas Gift may have sent in their 
orders so fast that your chance will be gone. 
Only a certain number of sets can be had for 
this present Christmas. Next Christmas there 
will be no such chance. It is a bargain that 
must be secured now, if you are ever to secure it, 
and you should send for details at once. 











tHESE BOOKS ARE USED—THE 


OFFICES 


where you can see the Volumes, the bindings, the 
Bookcase, and obtain full details of this offer. 


LONDON 
wear BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET 
TREET.—“ Daily Mail” Office (‘ Encyclo- 

odie’ * Dept.), Harmsworth Buildings, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 

NEAR THE BANK. ~e ¥, . Cramer & Co., 
46-40, Moorgate Street, E. 

NEAR MARK-LANE.— Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, 101, Leadenhall Street. 

NEAR CANNON STREET STATION.— 
Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 121, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 


+ 
Ltd., 


Eyre & 





shamans ARE NOT N&Ebvev. 


WEST-END.— Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., 207 and 
209, Regent Street, W 


NEAR CHARING-CROSS. 
Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 23, 
Avenue. 


PROVINCES. 
MANCHESTER.— Messrs. 
128, Deansgate. 
CARDIFPPF.— Messrs. 
Working Street. 
EXETER.— Messrs. Dawson, 22, Gandy Street. 
LEICESTER. Halford Street. 


Messrs. Wm. 
Northumberland 


Forsyth Bros., 126 and 


Dawson, Hayes Buildings, 


Messrs. Dawson, 7b, 


If you cannot call, send in this Inquiry Form, or a post-card, asking for prospectus and 


detaiis of the offer. 
We do not use any extravagant praise; 
than you expect—them to be. 
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ENQUIRY FORM. 


To be sent to the « Baily Mail, 


Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the 
and full of the ** Daily 


reserve me @ set of the Volumes. 


order form, details 


[Name] 


SR4l [ Address} 


(> Please address t 


4, HARMSWORTH BuILDINGs, T 


Mail” 


> the “ ENCYCLOPADI. 


In this prospectus the * Encyclopedia Britannica” is faithfuliy described. 
you will find the books more than we describe—more 





This Enquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open Enve- 
lope with only 
a Halfpenny 
stamp. 


” OFFICE. 


“* Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


offer, and provisionally 
————— 











DEPARTMENT, Tue “ Bailp Pail,” 
ALLIS STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


N.B.—Should you prefer not to deface this page, please send a post-card asking for details of 
the offer, and your request will receive attention. 
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- A Good . ARTIFICIAL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT ||| EYES, LEGS, 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE ARMS, & HANDS 


A FASCINATING 


spagpsine ontario rca GROSSMITE’s 
Prize MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation 
for excellence of construction and 
durability.. They are most comfortable 
and exceedingly light in weight, and 
unsurpassable in their life-like move- 
ments. 


THE 
Prize MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the colours 

perfectly matched ; mobility can 

“The Complete Modeller,” an attractive generally be obtained in accordance 
box, fitted with all requisites, 2/10 post free. witilk the action of the matuent eye. 

CuILb’s DELIGHT Box, 1/3 post free. — 

‘ PRIZE MEDALS :— 

Just Published. LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


“HOW TO USE PLASTICINE,” a Book for Home Instruc- - 
tion, full of Pictures, £3 post free. Established in Fleet Street, 1760. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. Price Lists post free of 
(Dept. S », 15, ALFRED STREET, BATH. W. R. CROSSMITH, 110, hina. Lendéi 


PROMOTES 

| THE HEALTHY SMALL POX &c 
acrion OF A LUXURY 
THE SKIN INVALUABLE. 

Effective & light. Equally FOR THE NURSERY 

comfortable in an erect LAL, t ANTISE hid 

or reclining position, TAR: 


7 Convultations, Descriptive Cireu- 
ist h rice List, 
Whites Tras” J. WHITE & CO.L4London. 
Those bea 228, Piccadilly (first floor). —— 
Two doors trem Haymarket. | RECOMMENDED BY 
en Fst Female Attendant, THE MEDICAL FACULTY 




















HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


ad00d dJILSVTdZ 


fo spury UV 


wine ™ Years. 
Beware of inferior imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, $e) 
Krivouy mention tais Macartne 


j 25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 

14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 

B 0} 4 l} S p lA N 0} S tos. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years’ System. — Lists free of 


C. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnifi- 
cent Pianos for 
Hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 








40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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READY NOVEMBER 26th. 





Pears’ Annual, 


1900. 


. . Accompanied by ... 





A : 
Picture | & LARGE 


Gallery | PRESENTATION PLATES 


(IN. COLORS) 
for a FIT FOR ANY DRAWING-ROOM._ 


we Of all. Booksellers Worth ai 
Pr 1ce I/= a ie wow, Guinea | 


Postage in United Kingdom, 4d. 
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CADBURY’s Cocoa, on the testimony of the Lancet, 
“represents the standard of highest purity.’’ It is entirely free from 
all foreign substances, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, &c., nor is alkali 
used to darken the colour (and so deceive the eye). 


CADBURY’s Cocoa is a Perfect Food. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT,, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





